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BACKGROUND FOR HEARING: "WOMEN IN DEVELOP- 
MENT: LOOKING TO THE FUTURE" 

It has lieen approximately 10 years since the U.N. Decade for Women 
began and since Senator Percy first sponsored legislation on women in 
development. This hearing will review the experience of the last dec- 
ade, and will examine what needs td'be done in the future. Witnesses 
will explore the roles of Government, private agencies, the media, pub- 
lie education, business, and labor in contributing to the further en- 
hancement of Hie role of women in economic development overseas. 

The concept Wf women in development [WID] as an element crucial 
to an overall economic development strategy in Third World countries 
gained acceptance in the early seventies. It was the result of a growing 
awareness that designers of development programs were often over- 
looking or misunderstanding women's productive roles — that is, as 
producers of goods and services for family and community. Some de- 
velopment extorts were at that time beginning to argue that not in- 
chiding women had become counterproductive to the entire develop- 
ment process, , _ 
■ A large l>ody of research on the role of women in development has 
since Wn compiled^ lwginning with "Women's Role in Economic De- 
velopment H - bv Esther Boserup* published in the United States in 1970. 
It descrilied the changes in the traditional division of labor between 
the sexes brought on by agricultural modernization and rural to urban 4 
migration, and warned that, if, in the course of this transition, women 
were no longer able to perform productive functions, the *vhole proc- 
ess of economic growth would be retarded. This observation was based 
on the fact that, in most developing countries, women, have shared the 
role of breadwinner in addition to maintaining the home and caring 
for children. Moreover, studies have shown that it is often from 
women's income, not men's, that the basic survival needs of the fam- 
ilv — food, health care, education, and so forth— are met. To the extent 
Hint female* are adversely affected by development efforts which do 
not take this reality into account, the quality of life for family and 
community will alsol>e worsened. 

Two basic issues have emerged from research efforts: 

One, the social or equity issue, which derives from women's status 
relative to men. It stresses the need for development planners to take 
into account Hu\ways in which modernization may negatively affect 
the status of females in society. ^ 

Two, the economic or efficiency issue, which focuses on the role of 
women as agents of economic growth. It stresses the need to increase 
women's incomes and promote their access to resources which enhance 
production as a means of achieving overall national economic growth. 
For example, A IP's Policy Paper on Women in Development (Octo- 
ber 1D82) points out thet in Africa women perform 60-80 percent of 

(1) 
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all agricultural work, but they rarely benefit in any systematic way 
from aid projects designed to improve training, extension, research, 
technology, or inputs. The paper concludes that "efforts to improve 
access to resources and thereby to increase productivity in the agricul- 
ture sector will need to lie better directed to the female population if 
goals for growth are to be achieved." 

THE PERCY AMENDMENT AND, AID'S OFFICE OF WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 

In 107.'i Congress adopted an amendment sponsored by Senator 
Percy to the Foreign Assistance Act, which required that U.b. bilat- 
eral assistance programs "give particular attention to those programs, 
projects, and activities which tend to integrate women into the na- 
tional economies of foreign countries, thus improving their status and 
assisting the total development effort." By late 1974 a pohcy imple- 
mentation plan had been issued and the Coordinator^ for Women in 
Development had established an operation in the AID Administrator s 
office. Since 1977, the Office of Women in Development has been in 
AlD's Bureau for Program and Policy Coordination. 

During the earlier years of the Office of Women in Development, 
the modest budget was spent primarily for outward-looking activities 
such as studies, conferences, seminars, support of WID activities at 
international forums, and publication and distribution of WID mate- 
rials. A small amount went for technical assistance to AID missions, a 
study "of options for staff training, the gathering of gender-specinc 
census data in Third World countries, and occasional experimental 
projects benefiting women. .... « _x a 

In 1981 the emphasis shifted from an outreach education effort and 
women-si>ecinc projects to one of fully integrating WID concerns into 
mainstream AM) activities by workmg with other parts of the AID 
bureaucracy in the design, implementation, and evaluation of projects, 
and bv providing training and technical assistance to AID officers in 
Washington and in overseas missions. . 

In October 1082 AID issued a Policy Paper dh Women in Develop- 
ment, which calls on ATI) to "provide leadership" in helping to realize 
the goal of further intorgrating women into mainstream development 
activities. The rationale tot support of WID is urged on the basis of 
efficiency : 

• • • (render roles constitute a key variable In ti,c «ocio-economic eondltloni) 
of any country -one that can be decisive In the success <>,• failure of develop- 
ments • • " The experience of the past 10 years tells us that the key Kane under- 
lying the women in development concept is ultimately an economic one. 

. OTHER WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Rv the late seventies, most developing countries and international 
development agencies had adopted some kind of women in develop- 
ment program. At the January 1074 meeting- of the U.N. Commission 
on the Status of Women, the proposal for a worldwide conference was 
adopted. Subsequently, 1075 was declared International V> omens 
Year. At the International Women's Year Conference in Mexico City 
in July 1075, a small Voluntary Fund for women's projects was estab- 
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lished and a World Plan of Action for the Decade for Women wa9 
adopted. The United States has contributed $500,000 annually to pro- 
mote the Fund and to support women in development projects on a 
multilateral basis. The I '.N. Decade for Women (1975 1985) has fo- 
cused international attention on women's issues and has encouraged 
specific national measures for women in many countries. A number of 
regional TT.N. organizations and F.N. agencies have adopted their own 
plans of action relating to the goals of the Decade for Women. An 
international women's conference is planned for 1 985 in Nairobi to 
explore ways to promote women in development, building on the expe- 
rience gained during the Decade for Women. 
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WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT: LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 



THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 19Q4 

-United States Senate, 
Committee ox* Foreign Kelations, 

Washington, DC* 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a.m., in rooiii 
SD-ilS), Dirkscn Senate Office Bui Ming, Hon. Charles H. Percy 
(chairman of the committee) presiding* 

Present : Senators Percy and Biden. 1 

The OtAtUMAV. I am very pleased to open this first Senate hearing 
ever held on a topi* 1 which is very near and dear to my heart, "women 
in development 1 ' [W1D]. ^ k 

I would like to recognize the presence in our audience today of a 
delegation from the Argentine Business and Professional Women's 
Association. We are pleased to have you here* I am particularly 
pleased that the* President of Argentina has recently stated that women 
have done more to bring* about- the jlemocratic environment in Argen- 
tina than any other group. He paid high tribute to them. We pay great 
tribute to those representatives of Argentina who are here today* 

I first became interested in the topic of women in development in 
1973, when a* number of development experts came to me to point 
out that U.S. development efforts were not including women 
effectivelv. 

I had had a longstanding interest it* economic development as a 
result of rnv wife's intense interest in the Third World which she 
shared with' me as we began traveling through it some 34 years ago. 
I have grown in oxj>eriencp nnd enthusiasm ever -since. T have seen 
memlxM-sof mv own family take a very active interest role in the sub- 
ject of women's role in economic 'development, which T think can and 
will unleash tremendous resources. 

r am verv happy to note, if I may, that my wife and my daughter 
(tail are entering the room right now. It is a very infrequent occur- 
rence for them to ho in this room. It is the subject matter that brought 
them in, not the chairman. 

After our initial work in the field we introduced an amendment 
to the foreiirn aid bill. T worded the amendment, in a verv simple 
fashion and called on ATT) to integrate women into its development 

programs* , - 1J 

We introduced the amendment on the floor before we had hekt any 
hearing mi it. When the amendment rot to conference, however, it was 
in trouble nnd was almost dropped. Male chauvinism raised its ugly 
head and asked what this/was all about. 
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I cannot help but say that it would have been dropped except for 

- one tiling. We alerted many organizations to the fact that the amend- 
ment was in jeopurdy, A spontaneous lobbying effort sprung up over-, 
.night. That eonterenee committee never knew whafhit it. lhe amend- 
ment was adopted virtually unanimously. 

The idea,' which had been declared unworkable, as likely to create 
a revolution, proved workable and did create a revolution of sorts. 
Today, those views of only 10 years ago seem like ancient history to us. 

It goes without saying that, tp succeed, economic development must 
include the other 50 percent of the human resources available. When 
• in Africa women do 00 to 80 percent of the farm work, agricultural 
. development programs that include women will be more effective. It 

- ii onlv eotntnonsense. - » * - . . 
^ International development agencies have adopted the concept, in 
some part due to American suggestions made after we in the Congress 
adopted an ainendnu at in 1974, calling on multilateral agencies to hire 
more women professionals, and integrate women into their own eco- 
nomic development programs. We have come a long way— in our t 
research, in our thinking, and in our programs as well. 

I culled this hearing because I think lf is time that we take stock of 
what we have done and renew our energy for future work. 

Last fall, the Association for Women in Development convened a 
conference here in Washington which discussed in detail some of the 
excellent research that has been done in the field. 

Today, we do not want to duplicate that excellent effort. Instead, 
we want to gather ideas from a broad spectrum of people who may 
have unique perspectives on the problems an^ possibilities for the fu- 
ture. We will want to discuss bilateral and multilateral development 
efforts, the upcoming Women's Conference m Nairobi in 1985, the 
work and ideas generated ty private groups, the role of the media and 
the need for public educaflton, and contributions :both business and 
labor are making to the overjkl effort. , ' 

Those ar3 some of the areasVe would like to cover. 

As I think of it, also, if anyone who is testifying, such as Mr. Mc- 
pherson, can update us on one of the major proWems that I saw 10 
vears ago,' we would appreciate it. At that time, about 93 percent of 
all fellowships and .scholarships for foreigners offered by AID went 
to men and onlv 8 percent werit to women. You could not help but think 
that through our aid money and assistance, we were continuing to 
widen the gap between and women and their educational experiences 

n nn ThTfi k rScountrv where I tested this oiJJ year after adoption of this 
amendment, was in North Africa. When ftarnved in a North African 
rountrv.the AID Director said, "I know, Senator Percy, the first ques- 
tion voti are going to ask, and let me say we will have close to 50 percent 
women in our (Acad, Program going to the United States jfor their 
fellowship advanced degree work this year." It is up dramatically 
from before. *M1 we" had to do was indicate that we would accept 
women as well as men^nd women applied and wanted to participate 

"SvrwiR^fsThe^r'froin Peter McPherson, Administrator of AID, 
and Nancy Reynolds, who is the U.S. Representative to the U.N. Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 
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At 11 :00 a.m M wo will turn to our private group witnesses. We will 
adjourn for lunch nud/will reconvene at ti:OU p.m., to hear from our -> 
media and public education witnesses, and at 3:00 pm M we. will turn 
to our business and labor panel. We hcfpc to adjourn no later than 
4:00 p.m. 

, Before we get started, however, I would like to introduce a few mem- 
Wra of the staff ojf the Senate Pbreign Relations Committee, persons 
work on related legislation and .our regional experts in areas where 
we have extensive development interests, t 

I would like first to introduce Scott Cohen, *>ur Staff Directdrvyrtio 
has worked on this program with. me since its inception. He has 
worked with me for some 20 years, now . 

Hans Hinnendijkis our. Deputy Staff Director, with special respond 
sibility for coodinating the foreign aid legislation, under whose juns- 
diction this directly comes. *• .j 

Is Dave Keaney here ? I see that he is not here but I would Ilka to 
mention him* however. He is responsible for authorization legislation 
for the State Department, the Board for International Broadcasting, 
USIA, and the I nited Nations assessed contributions. 

Alison Koscnlierg is our expert on Africa. She also works on devel- 
opment assistance legislation in general. 

Margaret Da!v Haves is our Latin American specialist and lias re- 
sponsibility for much of the Western Hemisphere. 

(iHieine Bannerman is our Middle 1 Ktcst expert, and work* on for* 
eign affairs legislation. tit 

Marv Locke is our Asian specialist, am! hits been involved with 
women in development since her days on the staff of the League of 
Women Voters. * . 

We on the committee hope to integrate the ideas generated by this 
hearing as much as possible into our ongoing legislative work. 

Mr. McPherson, after toy filibuster, we would be very h*ppy to have 
yon commence your testimony* 

STATEMENT OF HON. M. PETER McPHEBSON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. MrPtiKKsoN. Thank von, Mr. Chairman. 

I verv much tipprecinte the opportunity to discuss this important 
topic before von. I might say, incidentally, that I am pleased to have 
von introduce vour staff because tbev are a group of individuals with 
whom we feel we work particularly productively. They help us on sc 
many fronts, and we appreciate having them publicly recognized. 

ilieCnwKMA^Thaiikyriu. ' • * 

May I mention, also, (Jerry Connolly, who is the development expert 
on the minority staff. 

(Jerry, yon are holding the fort alone here this morning, for the mi- 
noritv. we appreciate that. 

Mr M<Tiikhso\. The issue of women in development, as you know, 
ha- lH»en a priority one for me. Senator, we are well aware that with-, 
(mt vonr effort to get this legislation passed, and the priority you have 
given it over the years, this endeavor simply would licit Ik; wlieve it is 
todav. 
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>'ou certainly are to 1* congratulated and we appreciate .working ~ 

with vim. ^ _.,.-» . 

I>'t me give you a review of where we are,, if I might, for a few 

moments .. . a. i 

Over the past 3V 2 years, AID has made critical and, we think, suc- 
cessful efforts .to integrate women into all of our development pro- 
grams. We have some important achievements over the past years. Let 
me tell you about them. 

First , we have authored the first women in development policy paper. 
This paper detaijs how women will be integrated into all of the Agen- 
cy's programs and projects, and it gives us a benchmark, to measure 

our progress. , . , 

I found,' frankly, Mr. Chairman, that without a good, strong policy 
paper, I simply did not get enough things done at AID; So-this policy 
paper was a very important step. , , 

Second, we provide, technical assistance to missions and AID offices 
and bureaus to help accomplish these goals. For example, in the past 
few years the WID staff has provided technical assistance to over 2C 
*r»SA"H> missions for portfolio review, project design, and evaluation, 
({citing into projects at these levels, of couive, is the meat of making* 
this tiling really work. , . , 

Then' have l>een more than 50 technical assistance interventions at 
over 30 missions using PVO's [private voluntary organizations], title 
XII universities, and other development institutions. 

Third, within the last year, we have trained 45 senior level AID 
personnel on 'women in development issues, using the Harvard Insti- 
tute for International Development's training workshops. We believe 
the only way that your amendment can be institutionalized properly 
is to train our own people to identify how women are crit ical to the 
development' process. We are planning to continue these training pro- 
grams both here in Washington and out in the field. 

I think this training effort is espcnilly important because, as I say, 
without really getting it institutionalized, all the talk just does not 
produce the results we want. . . . 

Fourth, the WID Office has funded a 5-year research proiect that 
provides gender disaggregated, demographic data, and analysis for 
1*20 developing countries. No other such effort exists, and we tninJc this 
will be a major contribution. , 

Fifth, in the past S years, the Office of Women in Development has 
stient over $7 million to support projects that specifically benefit 
women. These projects addressed: Increased employment in the pri- 
vate sector; management training; education and skills training; 
credit and 1 technical assistance; agricultural development; and tecn- 
noharv t ransfer. But. the overall thrust has been to integrate. . 

When I went to AID, frankly, I found that a lot of WID projects 
were nil around, but not really into the substance of wrmt we do.lt was 
sort of iin outside, peripheral activity, though certainly well-mten- 
t ioned. S. , integration has been our thrust. But there are certainly some 
kev areas, such as training, credit and so on where some specific women- 
focused efforts need to continue. So, integration has been complemented 
with these particular interventions. 

Sixth, for the last 3-vear period, fiscal years 1980, 1981, and 1982, 
the Agency spent over$120 million to support programs which in- 
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eluded women in larger, on-going Agejicy projects, We anticipate this 
figure increasing in lORft and 1084. We will provide specific informa- 
tion for you in the 1084 biennial Ke^ort to Congress, due this Decern- 
her. 

As you know, we strongly support the language of the Percy amend- 
ment/ In response to this language, as I said earlier, I am especially 
proud of the policy paper, as welfas the general thrust of what we are 
doing. 

Effective implementation of AID's Wwrcn in Development policv/ 
depend* on integration throughout the Agency. This effort cannot Xm 
overemphasized. This is being accomplished by: First, disaggregat- 
ing by sex all data collected for AID** count pv strategy, projects, and 
other efforts; second, explicitly describing in these same project docu- 
ments and other such documents specific strategies to include women 
in the development etfort; third, introducing glider distinctions in the 
terminology employed in all AID program amkprojert documents in 
order to define more precisely the socioeconomic context and impact of 
AlfVswork, 

I know, and T continue to emph^sizd* that the overall responsibility 
for inipliMPcntihg Ine Women in Develop|Mmt*pol icy* rests with all of 
A 1 1 >V offices, at all levels of decisionmaWngPr 

I would like to provide for the record some detailed explanations 
of our current initiat ives. X; 

I Tiie material referred to follows : J 



AID Oubrent Initiatives 
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Implementation of any policy Im a uiost difficult and challenging process. How- 
ever, we are using two approaches: 

Tho first approach addresses the mechanisms the Agency uses to develop ana 
Implement its policies. 

The second approach concerns AID support foi projects .that are designed to 
. directly l*?nettt women. 

Let me iIImciihm our first approach to institutionalize tho women in <levelopment 
tMillcy. _ l4a . 

First, tho Women In l>eveIopment Office, reviews Country Development Htrat- 
egv Statements M'DHHki to ensure that they: Describe strategies to involve 
women : Identify lwiefits and inu>edlnicnts to women; and provide benchmarks 
to measure women's participation. 

Sec* md. we continue to stress the Importance of Identifying women s concerns 
at the project design stage. ... , „ - 

For example. In a project that seeks to raise the productivity of small fanners, 
we stress the role of women In nil stages of the agricultural production eJWe— 
including harvesting, processing and marketing. 

> A third initiative is the provision of tools and Information to AID senior stair 
tegnrding women nnd development Issues. ^ 

As mentioned earlier. AID Is supporting a series of training workshops for AID 
senior stuff The participants review nnd discuss case studies of actual AID Held 
projects in sectors of sj>ecial Important** to women and development : agriculture. 
Income generation, irrigation and small-enterprise development: This training 
process provides participants with a set of analytical ami conceptual tools for 
Im-oriHiMtlng women In development policies, programs ami projects. 

Fourth, we're providing technical assistance to our Missions a * that they can 
more effectively translate the pulley Into ongoing projects. 

To this end. we arc supporting an organisation to provide technical assistance 
to Missions in project design and portfolio review in the area of income-genera- 
tion and employment for low-Income women. Kfforts wurii.as these can have a 
direct and sustained effect on the capabilities of our field staff. 

For the second approach, we are supporting projects that directly benefit 
women. 
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A first important area of intervention is education and .aining. Our activities 
Include : 

Technical axnlHtaace for formal and non-formal education programs geared 
to girla and women ; 
Development and distribution of instruction materials ; 

Participation of women in AID-sponsored training, both overseas and in the 

For example, through grants to two non-profit organizations, the Office of 
Women anjl Development has trained over 50 mid-to-senior level, private and 
public sector third world women in graduate management and financial courses. 
The women will return to their own countries with important skills to help 
programs at the local and village levels. 

Second, women's access to work and income is crucial to their full integration 
into the economies of their countries. 

.it conjunction with the Bureau for Private Enterprise, the Office of Women 
and Development is supporting Women's World Banking— a program designed 
to assist low-income women primarily through the generation of income and 
Jobs. This institution operates through a series of host-country affiliates which 
provide guarantees to lmnks to facilitate commercial loans to women-owned or 
run small businesses. Women's World Banking is currently working in 13 
countries. 

The Office of Women in Development is funding research addressing questions 
related to women's role in food processing, marketing and nutrition. 

Improving women's access to resources such as credit, which can translate 
into increased income, is a third ftrea of intervention. 

The WID Office has provided funds to a non-profit organisation to conduct a 
study of female applicants to an AID housing project. The study showed that 
over 40 permit of all applicants were female heads of households and trio poor 
to qualify for the project's credit program. This major aid project is being 
redesigned to take into account the *i*clal needs of women borrowers. 

lu Peru, AID's rural enterprise credit program played an important role in 
changing the isillcy of the Industrial Bank of Peru from the support of medium- 
and large-scale enterprises to small businesses which directly affected women s 
access to credit. Prior to this change, small enterprises had a difficult time ac* 
quiring needed credit, . . 

A fourth area of concern is women's limited access to services, such as health 
andchildcare. 

At the request of rSAIIVHaitt. PPC/WID funded a study to examine the 
coudition of fac tory workers, a majority of whom are women. This study demon- 
strates the need to incorporate women into the urban development strategy oi 
the Mission. As a result of this study, a project is being designed to deliver 
training, credit and other services to factory women. 

Our women in development mandate is also being implemented through the 
Title XII Universities whose programs are designed to extend technical as- 
sistance in the agricultural sector. 

The Women in Development Office has funded the flottth*Knst Consortium for 
International Development and the Consortium for International Development, 
to provide technical assistance to on going AID projects in Asia and Africa. These 
activities have also ewtablished the basis for a cooperative effort between the WID 
Office and BIFAD. 

Mr. racPuKnsotf. The fact that this policy is being successfully im- 
plemented iKvnme apparent to me during a visit to El Sal vndor n few 
months ago. I visited a project we have there for displaced people — a 
civic works project. When it first had heen discussed, it was to include 
heads of households, essentially defined as men. Our project people 
'thei* *aid "look, this isn't the way to do it. TTertds of households means 
who heads the household, men or women." They were right, because 
when I visited that project, and looked down the street at people work- 
ing awav moving dirt, I saw that a sizable share of these "heads of 
households 1 * were women. Our project there is working because that 
fact was taken into account. 
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The important thing is. it was not just people here in Washington 
beating tip on somelxwly in the field* saving you have to be sensitive. 
These were people in the field, in the mission, being very eonsrious of 
this concern, It is this overall sensitivity throughout the Agency that 
. we are attempting to achieve. 

Our newsletter. Front Lines, gives considerable attention to this 
endeavor and to the high level of interest expressed by you and others 
concerned about this important facet of development. 

I think if we continue with the approach we have taken— with 
seminars, with individual project interventions, with a lot of talk from 
people here in Washington, like me, and with the continued interest 
and concern of people like you — this whole idea is going to hermetical- 
ly and very sensibly integrated into all the things that we do. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the leadership that you 
have provided for this very important effort. 

[Mr. Mcpherson's prepared statement follows : j 

Pbupabed St>tsmeitt of Hon. M. Petes McPhebbon 

I would like to thank the committee for the opportunity to discuss the Imple- 
mentation of motion 113 of the Foreign Assistance Act— the Integration of women 
In development at AID. 

The Issue has been a priority one for me— for the Agency for International 
Development— and for the entire International development community, 

Over the past a Mr years. AID has made critical and successful— decisions to 
Integrate women Into all of Its development programs. We have some important 
achievements over these past few years. J^et tne tell you about them. 

First, we authored tu« first women in development policy paper. This policy 
patter details how women will be integrated into all of the Agency's programs 
and projects— and offers beuchtoarka to measure this integration. 

Second, we have provide'! technical assistance to missions and AID offices and 
bureaus to help accomplish these goals* For example, in the past years : 

The WID stuff has provided technical assistance to over 20 USAID Mis- 
sion* for portfolio review, project design and evaluation; 

There have been more than 60 technical assistance Interventions to over 
80 missions using PVOs, title XII consortia, and other development in- 
stitutions. 

Third, within the last year, we've trained 45 senior level AID personnel on 
women In development Issues using the Harvard Institute for International de* 
velopment's training workshops. We believe the only way the Percy amendment 
can be institutionalised is to train our own people on how women are critical 
to the development process* We Intend to continue these training workshops 
both for Washington and U8AID mission personnel. 
Fourth* the office has funded a 5-year research project that provides gender 
* disaggregated, demographic data and analysis for 120 developing countries* 
No other such effort exists* 

Fifth, in the past 3 years, the Office of Women In Development has spent over 
$7 million to support projects that specifically benefit women. These projects 
addressed: 

Increased employment in the private sector; 
Management training; 
Education and skills training; 
Credit and technical assistance; 
Agricultural development, and 
Technical transfer 

And sixth, for the 3 year period, fiscal yearn HWO. MHt. and tlixtf. the Agency 
spent over $120 million to support programs which Included women in larger, 
ongoing agency projects. We anticipate this figure Increasing for the period 
1982 10M4. We will provide more specific information in the 19S4 report to 
Congress due this coming December. 
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Mr. Chairman. AID supports the language In the Percy amendment In re- 
sponse t» this language. I'm i»ersonally very proud of our Women In Develop- 
ment Policy Paper. We now have a written framework to guide us In develop- 
ing mechanisms to Include women in all of out development efforts. 

Kffeetlve Implementation of AID's women In development policy depends on 
iJKraUon' throughout the Agency's portfolio. This Is l*lng accomplished 

by FlrHt dlKaggregatlng by sex all data collected for AID's country strategy 
formulation. project Identification and project design documents; , 

Heoond. explicitly describing In these same documents strategies to include 
women In the development effort ; , . . .„ nf 

Third. Introducing gender distinctions In the terminology employed In all of 
AID's program and project documents In order to define more precisely the socio- 
economic cc.itext and Impact of AID's work. lkHl4.#«.4«,«l». 

I knovr. and I continue to emphasise that the overall responslblllty^lmple- 
mentlnrf the women In development policy rests with all of AID's omees—at au 
levels of decision making. ' ... ... .. „„^_» . attVo 

-Implementation of this policy Is an Important qualitative aspect of Alps 
overall program, one which Is cru -lal to the achievement of Agency goals. It can- 
not f*» adequately addressed In any one sector, or by any one office. 

I*t me now tell you about some of our current Initiatives. 

Implementation of any policy Is a most difficult and challenging process. 

However, we are using two approaches: ... » a i„~ 

The first approach addresses the mechanisms the Agency uses to develop 
and implement its policies. 
The second approach concerns AID support for projects that are designed 

Let'ml^lscu^ur^rS^'pproach to Institutionalise the women In develop- 

^FfrStl'the Women In Development Office, reviews Country Development Strat- 
egy Statements <CD88s) to ensure that they: 
Describe strategies to Involve women ; 
Identify benefits and ImpedShents to women; 
! Provide benchmarks to measure women's participation. ^„^.^„ 

Second, we continue to stress the importance of Identifying women s concerns 

at FW e^llffl pSjei't that seeks to raise the productivity of small fanners, 
we stress the role of women In all stages of the agricultural production cycle- 
iiioludlnif harvestlnff, processing and marketing. 
A third Initiative Is the provision of tools and Information to AID senior staff 

^ regtirdlng women and development Issues. 

As mentioned earlier. AID Is supporting a series ef training workshops for AID 
senior staff. The participants review and discuss ^ .^SS^i^^J&SS! 
projects in sectors of s|*-<*tal Importance to women and development : agriculture. 
Income generutlon. Irrigation, and small-enterprlse d p velopment : 

This training process provides participants with a set of analytical and 
conceptnnl tools for Incorporating women In development policies, programs 

Kotlrth > 'we're M provldliig technical assistance to our Missions so that they can 
more effectively translate the policy into ongoing projects. „ UH i „♦„„„„ 

T«» thlsend. we are suptiortlng nn organization to provide technical assistance 
lo Missions in project design nnd portfolio review in the area of Income-genera- 
tiot. nnd emplovnient for low-income women. Efforts such ns .hese can lia\e a 
direct and sustained effect on the capabilities c;f our field I staff. 

F„r the second approach, we are supporting projects that directly benefit 

*'!\ first Importnnt area of intervention Is education and training. Our activities 

TwhiilcHl assistance for formal and non-formal education programs geared to 
Kirls and women ; 
Development and distribution of Instruction materials; 

llirtlelpntlon of women In AlD-nponnored training. l»oth overseas and in the 

' For 1 example, through grants to two non-profit organizations, the Office of 
Women In Development lias trained over 50 mid-to-senlor level, private and 
public sector Third World women in graduate management and financial courses. 
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The women will return to their own countries With Important skills to help 
programs at the loral and village level*. <, 

HeeouU, women's access to work and income Is crucial to their full Integration 
into the economies of their" countries. 

lu conjunction with the Bureau for Private Knterprlse, the office of Women 
In Development la supporting Women's World Banking—a program designed 
to asnint low income women primarily through the generation ot income uud jobs. 
This Institution operates through a series of host-country attlllates which pro- 
vide guarantees to hanks to facilitate commercial loans to women-owned or run 
small businesses. Women's World Banking Is curreutly working lu 13 countries. 

The office of Women In Development is funding research addressing questions 
related to women's role In food professing, marketing and nutrition. 

Improving womeu's access to resources such as credit, which can translate Into 
Increased Invome, Is a third area of Intervention. 

The \Vll> Office has provided funds to a non-profit organisation to conduct a 
study of female applicants 13 au Alb housing project. The study showed that 
over 10 percent of all applicants were female heads of households and too poor 
to qualify for the project's credit program. This major aid project Is being 
redesigned to take Into account the special needs of.womeu borrowers. 

lu i'oru, AID's rurul enterprise credit program played an Important role in 
changing the policy of the Industrial Hahk of l'eru from the support of medium- 
and large-scale enterprises to small businesses which directly affected women's 
access to credit. Prior to this change, small enterprises had a difficult time acqulr* 
lug needed credit. 

A fourth urea of concern is women's limited access to services, such as nealtn 
and eh I Idea re. . _ 

At the request of 1'HAID/Haltl, PPC/WID funded a study to examine the 
condition of factory workers, a majority of whom are women. This study demon- 
strates the need to Incorporate womeu Into the urban development strategy of 
the Mission. As a result of this study, a project is being designed to deliver 
training, credit and other services to factory women. 

our women lu development mandate Is also being Implemented through the 
Title XII Tulversltles whose programs are designed to extend technical assist- 
ance In the agricultural sector. " 

The Women In Development Office has funded the Mouth-Hast Consortium for 
International Development and the Consortium for International Development, 
to provide technical assistance to on going AID projects In Asia and Africa. 
These activities have also established the basis for a cooperative effort between 
the WID Office and HI FAD. t ^ u 

Mr Chairman, AID has completed a decade of Implementing the "women in 
development" mandate. Our testimony today has highlighted some of our efforts. 
As we look beyond the decade we realize how much work remains to be done. 
We will continue Implementing the Agency's policy paper. 
We will continue to assist the Agency's policy makers and practitioners to 
integrate women into the Agency's total portfolio. 

We will continue to deuign and Implement projects that directly address 
women's iptfltir needs. 

We will continue workshops to train AID personnel, as well as others la* 
volved tti the development process; 

We will continue our present efforts to evaluate specific projects to better 
understand their Impact on women. To this end, the evaluation of the role 
of women In development projects will be an important new Initiative for 
the Agency in 11)84. 4a 
Ah I mentioned ear'ler. integrating women In AID programs, is a priority issue 
t>t mine. We will continue our efforts to meet the spirit of the language you au- 
thored U> .tears ago. 'ihcre Is no longer any d mbt that the very pace of develop- 
ment ami the quality of Its outcome depends upon the degree to which women 
and girls arc Included in the development process. It has been a challenge, Mr. 
Chair man, hut one which I personally believe in— and one which AID will con- 
tinue to support. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ch.ukmav. Thank you very much. Mr. McIVrson. 
I think now we will turn to Nancy Reynolds the U.S. Representative 
to the l\N. Commission on the Statusof Women. 

You will speak with a great deal of authority, also, on this subject* 
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STATEMENT OF NANCY CLAEK EEYNOLDS, U.S. BEPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE U.N. COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

Ms Reynolds. Thank you, Senator. 

Obviously 1 am delighted to be here. 1 am sure you know that any- 
thing that is successful in the way of ideas and projects starts at the 
top. It is obvious that you have members of your family and mem- 
bers of your stall who have made this an issue of importance. Ihat 
really is why it works, it starts at the top. 

The CiiAiKMAN. 1 am happy to say that for a number of years my 
chief counsel, Hannah Sistare, has been my chief of staff. She runs 
my entire staff in Washington, Springfield, Carbondale, and Chicago. 
She got the job strictly on the basis of competence. 

I am also proud of the fact that this committee has 100 percent of 
all the women in the U.S. Senate among its members. I actively sought 
than out. JL am very proud particularly of our female professionals, 
who, among them, have much of the world in their portfolios. 

This really is not a new phenomenon. The Business ami 1 rofessional 
Women's Organization of America gave me an award in the 1960s 
for having more women executives in Bell & Howell than any other 
company our size in the United States of America. We. did it because 
it was good business. These women were tough minded and able. 

So I really have had mv heart in this for a lohg, long time. 

Ms. Rkynoijw. I think that, is obvious, and yw are not only her- 
ceptive, but I hope women will turn out in the polls and show that 
they mean it for you. , rru . 

The Chairman. Would you mind being quoted on that! lUeneral 

laughter,] 

Ms. Reynolds. Not at all. s 

The Chairman. Thank you. J 

Ms. Reynolds. I just thought I would like to share .with you a few 
hiirhlitfhts of my job at the United Nations, which is strictly part 
time. But, before I do, I would like to extend persona greetings from 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick. She wanted to be here today, but because 
of pressing matters in New York was unable to be here. J-et me say 
that she would not ever tell you how important her role has been in 
the world of women in development and in this commission. 

Her iM-rsonal concern for tk- status of women worldwide and her 
commitment to the United Nations' work in women in development 
were key factors in my doing something frankly that I never thought 
I had arlv interest, in and knew nothing about. . 

I found that T have gained far more from this than I have ever 
irivfn. So, from mv educational standpoint, I am deeply grateful. 

It has Wen mv privilege to accompany Ambassador KirkpatricK 
to five African countries in 1082 and just last week we returned from 
China and a number of countries in Southeast Asia. Right there, I 
think that is prettv terrific- -that a high govenment official would take 
with her, when xlie is discussing national security problems, delega- 
tions of women to meet with other women and to look at projects and 
to let the bends of those countries know that she is seriously concerned 
about women, particularly women in development. 
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One of our purposes on these trips was to reaffirm U.S. commitment 
to women in development and, hopef ully, to a successf ul, nonpoliticized 
world con fereru^ on women in 19H5. 

f Fhe 1973 Percy amendment and the catalyst that it proved to be 
both in terms of U.S. Government activity and the work of nongov- 
ernmental organisations puts the United States in a tremendously 
strong advocacy position in this respect. We cite it everywhere we go 
in the world. 

I count myself extremely fortunate to have visited numerous proj- 
ects desgned to assist women .in the Third World, and I can testify 
both to the crying need, as can you, for assistance which they have and 
the effectiveness of many of the projects that are there, already in 
place, in raising the economic status and the self-esteem of women 
everywhere. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick and 1 have visited women refugees in 
Southeast Asia and, in Ambassador Kirkpatrick's case, in Pakistan, 
where women form the majority of the Afghan refugee population. 
1 would like to emphasize that, if refugees as a group are the world's 
most heart breakingly disadvantaged people, then the women among 
them are the most disadvantaged of the disadvantaged. 

Mr. Chairman, as Ambassador Kirkpatrick's representative, may I 
address just three issues of concern to this committee: My particular 
work at the U.N. Commission; an upd te of the U.N.'s progress on 
the integration of women in development; and a brief review of prep- 
arations for th<\l985 world conference on women to be held in Nairobi 
next summer. 

The Commission on the Status of Women takes a special interest 
to this committee because the Commission has been charged with the 
coordination of the worldwide activities for the end of the decade 
conference. 

As 1 am sure you know, the Commission was founded in 1947* in- 
spired by Eleanor Koosevelt. The Commission has authorized numer- 
ous studies over the years, and has drafted several international cove- 
nants designed to promote the rights of women worldwide. ' 

It was this Commission that organized the proposal that 1975 be 
designated as International Women's Year. 

At that first Conference on Women, held in Mexico City, with the 
U.8. delegation under the able leadership of Pat JIutar, from whom 
you will hear later this morning, women irom 133 countries met to dis- 
cuss their status and realized that t year was too little to focus atten- 
tion on the enormous difficulties faced by women all over the world. 
Thus, the International Year of Women became the U.N, Decade for 
Women and a second U.N, World Conference was held in 1980, in 
Copenhagen. 

We are currently making preparations for the third World Con- 
ference, marking the end of the U.N. Decade for Women, to be held in 
Nairobi from July 15 through 26 of next.year. 

A major result of all this activity is that/women's concerns are now, 
finally, firmly on the agenda of nearly allt>U.N. organizations. Eight 
years ago* "women in development" was not a familiar term at the 
United Nations. Today, women are still all too often viewed by their 
governments as passive beneficaries of development. But the U.N. vo- 
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eabulary is changing a bit on this. The realization that women must 
he active participants in planning for progress, which was first 
brought to light at the women's conference, is beginning to affect, slow- 
ly hut surely, the policies of many U.N. development programs. 

If or example, UN1CEF has stopped looking at women simply as 
"nurturers." They have formally recognized that programs must take 
account of the fact that women are also children's teachers, food pro- 
viders, health givers, and all too often these days, the sole source oi 
support. . , 

The recommendations of the women s conferences provide us with 
a mandate which wo can, and do, build upon in many U.N. forums. 
l»rog.vss is slow, but the more the issue is raised, the more we keep 
their U«t to the tire, the more people realize that tiie issue is impor- 
tant and will not go away. , 

We an working when and wherever we can to turn our words into 

action. • , . x . . , 

We know, of course, the full integration qf women into the develop- 
ment process has long been of considerable importance to the United 
States. It is the natural extension of the principle which the United 
States views as central to all international women's issues: the elimina- 
tion of any remaining harriers to women's full and equal participation 
in all aspects of society. ... .„ , u „ 

We believe that effective economic development will only occur wnen 
women are completely integrated into the mainstream of development 
planning. Development which does not fully involve women is inequi- 
table; but. as you have found out, it is also inefficient, both in the pri- 
vate and in the public sectors. . . . 

The United States has joined other U.N. delegations in supporting 
the adoption of the concept of the full integration of women into all 
development activities by all U.N. agencies. , 

I am pleased hv the response of the various U.N. agencies. 1 am es- 
pecially pleased that a strong and o-oduetive working relationship 
continues l>et ween UNDP andthe UN. Voluntary *und for the Dec- 
ade for Women as a further means of increasing women s participa- 
tion in development. . .. . , • • M 1— 

However, with the rapid technological changes, it is especially im- 
portant that the donor agencies vastly increase their focus on women s 
roles, both traditional and nontraditional, in both formal and informal 
actors of the economy, and, of course, in both ruraJand urban areas. 

This is cspeciall v true in terms of women's increased access to educa- 
tion ami skills training: women's access to credit and other scarce eco- 
nomic resources ; and women's access to agricultural technology. 

This is the message we take to the United Nations at every opportu- 
tiit v and one that we hope the MRS conference will build on _ 

Now let me bring you up to date a little bit about our thinking and 
planning for the lflK.i conference in Nairobi. , 

The 1 ' X. Commission views the 1085 Conference on Women as being 
of the utmost importance. The United States has participated m the 
previous two world conferences and is determined to see that the nnal 
cofiferetM-e of the decade reflects the critical roles women play in the 
development process and not extraneous nolit ical issues. . 

I am aware of the j>oliticization which occr^red aU he 1975 Mexico 
Citv conference and the problems which pr R ented the United States 
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from voting for the program of action emanating from the 1980 



Ever s.nce I accepted thin ap)>omtment to the Commission, I have 
Uen trying to talk to people everywhere to seek ways and means to 
limit potiticization at the 1985 conference. 

At this time, I guess you could say that I am cautiously optimistic 
that the 1985 conference will bs more succescful in this respect I have 
seen more and more/ countries join us in condemning the politicization 
of women's conferences, and there seems to be more recognition that 
women's issues, particularly the integration of women in development, 
are not passing fancies but serious economic concerns. 

Thus, there is more determination to see these issues highlighted and 
given prominence, even though some countries will continue to believe 
that world conferences on women are convenient places to try to 
promote biased political notions. 

We will continue to lobby as seriously as we know how, through dip- 
lomatic channels and through our numerous contacts with women 
leaders in other countries, to provide a framework for a positive, suc- 
cessful conference that is sensitive to the needs of the majority of 
women of the world* 

First, we will continue to emplyisize that the 1985 conference should 
highlight the contributions women are making, and have made, in all 
areas of international and national development. 

Second, we will emphasize^ however, that women will assume an 
increasingly larger responsibility for their own social and economic 
growth and development. This is especially true in a world of increas- 
ing economic growth difficulties, and we cannot afford to underutiliae 
people and resources. 

In short, inequalities and inefficiencies are costly, and women are 
, among the worlcvs most underutilized resources today. 

Third, we do not view the 1985 conference as a signal that national 
machineries, intergovernmental initiatives, and insightful new policies 
have accomplished their goals. Rather, the conference should stress 
the need to place more women on national and international forums 
which deal with issues of women in development. And, it should 
emnhisize realistic strategies for implementing the goals of Women 
, in aevelopment. f 

We are, therefore, goinft to emphasize realistic strategies for imple- 
ment ing the goals of the decade. 

To this end, the United States is establishing a secretariat withm 
the Department of State to coordinate the United States involvement 
in both the official and nongovernmental conferences, The United 
States, through AID, is planning to support the private organization 
coordinating the worldwide nongovernmental activities for the NGO 
conference. 

They will also cont inue to bring together the private and the public 
sectors on all delegations to official conferences and to expand the 
pool of women who have served in this capacity, I have now led three 
delegations to the annual meetings of the TT.N« Commission in Vienna 
on the status of women. I am proud of the work that they have done 
and the wide range of expertise that they have represented. 
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We have tried to keep our. delegation small, but of high quality. 
Through tlu- Si att- Department, we are going to pursue private 

funding t frr a training session for conference delegates which 

would Simulate a major 1\N. conference. This training will insure 
that the I\S. delegation will be adequately prepared on the substan- 
tive issues that will he important toour country. „ 

Vnd, we are going to begin to identify ami lobby for specific' issues 
which we wish to draw attention tc at the conference and which we 
Udieve merit global concern. The«e include the subjects of women m 
violence and women refugees. 

We . xpect Manv other issues to !w identihed as preparations con- 
tinue. It is not, however, our intention to try to dominate this confer- 
ence, nor do we think such a strategy would have any positive results. 

This will be a conference for all wpmen of the world, the majority 
' of whom have development as their most pressing concern. 

In dosing, mav I thank you for the opportunity to represent 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick at this important hearing I pronii^ym 
that the end-of-t he-decade conference in Nairobi will not be the end 
of ...... eominitetit. The language that you introduced 10 years ago will 

,.,„■» i„uc to I ir guidance for the next decade and beyond. 

Thank von very much. 

| Ms. Reynolds 1 prepared statement follows: J 

l'MKPARKn STATK.MK.WT OK NANCY Cl.ABK RKTNOIJW 

Thank vim. Mr. Chairman : I am delluhtnl to have a <5hn1.ee to speak Mora 
thlV • nniittec ami share with you some of the h> K hliKh1s of my work aa Cmd-, 
llent ItwiKaii s Ucprcscida U ve t.. the V.S. Commission on the Htntna «f Women 

Bcfor.' I ' ». on. let me ext.eml to yon i^rmmal RreetimcH from Amhasaador 
Kirkiiiitrlck who wanted so much to he here today. 

\ ml mZuU r Klrkpatr Ick'a perwrnu! for the statu* of women world- 

wldVJB £r commitment to the V.X.'n work In women n «l^ ! 'm«it were 
W»» fm tow In inv own decision t«. a.-i-nd the appointment to the CYmmiwlMi. 
She has I mhmi st ea d f a st In s»piH,rtln« my work and the work of the Commission 
and s nSSS i .|K.rtunl v to promote the Integration of women In develop- 
ml'iU with lilKh level V S. officials. In addition It has bum m* prl vjw >Jo nc- 
Z «ny Ambassador Klrkpatrlck to Heveral African «™**» £ JJldSJK 
In^t month to China and Southeast Asia. On*, of our V»W™*'^ f ^V£^ 

ik»n floHiiftiPfl t<» iiMrtUt wotiipii In flip liurci worm, »y ^-oWta 
iln»HM thrcH» iMsmm of «m«-oru to thiM i •ommlttee : 

""'J brief review of preparations for the -WCI World Conference on Women to 
'i^mrtdl^oa'SMhe C.N. Commlaalon on the statu* of women It 
win Z !lf ap^-lal Interest to this committee because the Commlaalon has heen 
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charged with coordinating the worldwide activities for the end of the decade 
conference. 

The Commission on the Statu* of Women Huh been In existence since 1947. The 
Commission haH authorized numerous studies over the yearn and has drafted 
several International covenants designed to promote the rights of women world* 
wide. It was this Commission that originated the proposal that ll)7. r » he desig- 
nated as* International Women's Year. • , 

At the flrst* Conference on Women, held in Mexico City, to celebrate that year, 
women from 133 countries met to discuss their status and realised that 1 year 
was too little to focus attention on the enornmus dlttnultles faced by women 
ail over the world. Thus, the Year of Women became the C.N. Decade for Women, 
and a second C.N. World Conference was held In 1UH0, in Copenhagen. We are 
currently working on preimratlons for the third world inference, marking thrf 
end of the U.N. Decade for Women, to be held ft Nairobi from July 15-20 next 

year. At , 

One major result of all this activity is that women's concerns ure now firmly 
on the agenda of nearly all U.N. organizations. Eight years ago, women In develop- 
ment was not a familiar term at the C.N. Today women are still all too often 
viewed by their governments as passive beneficiaries of development. But the U.N. 
vficanularly is changing on this. The realization that women must be active partici- 
pants in planulng for progress, which was first brought to light at the Women's 
Conference, is beginning to affect the policies of many C.N. Development Pro- 
grams. For example, CNICEF has stopped looking at women simply aft "nur- 
turers." They have formally recognized that programs must take account of the 
fuel that women are also their children's teachers, food providers, health givers, 
and all too often these days, their children's sol* ource of support. The recom* 
Herniations of the Women's Conference provide us with a mandate which we can, 
and do % build upon lit many U.N. forums. Progress Is slow, but the more the issue 
Is raised, the more j>coplc realize th*t the issue Is important and will nongo away* 
We are working when and wherever ve can to turn words into actions. 

Of course, the full integration of women Into the development process has long 
been of considerable Importance to the United States. It is the natural extension 
of the principle which the United States views as central to international women's 
issues : The elimination of vtixy remaining barriers to women's full and equal par* 
ticlpatlon in all aspects of society. We believe that effective economic development 
will only occur when women are completely Integrated Into the mainstream of 
development planning. Development which does not fully involve women is In* 
equitable, but -more Importantly— Inefficient. 

The United States has joined other U.N. delegations in supporting the adoption 
of the concept of the full Integration of women Into all development activities by 
all U.N. agencies. 1 am pleased by* the response of the various U.N. agencies. I 
am especially pleased that a strong and productive working relationship contin- 
ues l>etwecn UNDP and the U.N. Voluntary Fund for the Decade for Women as a 
further means of Increasing women's participation in development 

However, with the rapid technological changes, it fe esi>eelally important that 
the donor agencies vastly Increase their focus on women's roles, both traditional 
and non- traditional, in both the formal and informal sectors of the economy, in 
both rural and urban areas. This Is especially true in terms of: 
Women's Increased access to education and skills training ; 
Women's a'.*cess to credit and other scarce economic resources ; and, 
Women's access to agricultural technology, 

This Is the message we take to the U.N. at every opportunity and one that we 
hope the 1UH5 conference will build on. 

And now, flnaky. let me bring you up to date on our thinking and planning for 
the 11K> World Conference. 

The U.N. Commission views the 1985 World Conference on Women ns being 
of the utmost importance. The United States has participated In the previous two 
world conferences and Is determined to see that the final conference of the dec- 
ade reflect* the critical roles women play In the development process— not ex- 
t raucous political issues. 

I am acutely nwnre of the pollticlzntlon which occurred nt he 107H Mexico 
City conference and which prevented the United States from voting for the Pro- 
gram of Action emanating from the 19H0 Copenhagen conference. Kver since I ac- 
cepted my appointment to the Commission. I have been talking to people and 
seeking ways and means to limit po) It legation at the 19MT» conference. At this 
time 1 am cautiously optimistic that the 1086 conference will be more successful 
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In thU r*'MjH*c*t . ! have seen more and more eountrlca Join tw In condemning the 
iNiUticlxntloti wf women 1 *! i-onferencen. There In more recognition that women h 
\*s\\r> imrthnlarly the ititeicnitloti of women In development—are not passing 
fiiurli-N hut nerli.u* economic uMiceriiM. Thtm there Ih more determination to 8ec 
tlnn*r Issues highlighted and Riven prominence- -even though Home countries will 
continue to helleve that world conferences oh women are convenient places to try 
to promote biased iiolltlcal notions. * A 

We wilt continue to lobby i>* seflWsly as we Know how, through diplomatic 
Hmnnels ana through our mimerous contacts with women leaders In other cotm- 
trh*. to provide a framework for a positive, successful conference that Is sen^ 
sitlve to the needs of the majority of women of the world : 

We will continue to emphasize that the WM5 conference shotUd highlight 
. the contributions women are making, and have made, In all areas of roter- 
national and national development. ^«„^««i„ 
We shall emphasize, however, that women will assume an increasingly 
large* ri»si>onslhlllty for their own social and economic growth and develop, 
meiif. ThU Is esiMrlally true since, In a world pf increasing economic growth 
difficulties, we cannot afford to underutlllze people and resources. In short t 
inequalities are Inefficient and costly and women are among the world s most 
underutilized resource today. t 

Thus, we do not view the 19H.V conference as a signal that national ma- 
chlnerle*. Inter governmental initiatives, and Insightful new policies have ac- 
nunpllshed their goals. Rather, , «*t^„i 

The conference should stress the need to place more women on national 
and international fora which deal with Issues of women In development ; and 
It should cmphas'ze realistic strategies for implementing the goals of the 
women In development movement. ™«iu 
We are. therefore, emphasizing realistic strategies for implementing the goals 

of the decade. 
To this. end, the I nked States Is : 

KHtnlillshliig a Secretariat within the Department of tftate to coordinate 
the U.S. Involvement In both the official ami noli governmental wntereneea. 

Through AID planning to support the private organization coordinating 
the worldwide non-governmental activities for the NGO conference. 

Continuing to firing together the private and the public sector on all dele- 
gations to official conferences and to expand the pool of women who nave 
served In this capacity. I would like to add here, that I have now led three 
delemitilum to the annual meetings -A the U.N. Commission on the Status or 
Women and I am proud of the work they have done and the wide frange of 
expertise they have represented. 

Through the State Deiwrtment, we are pursuing private funding to offer 
a training session for conference delegates which would simulate a majc? 
U.X. conference. Tlds training will ensure that the U.S. delegation will be 
adcuuutely prepared on the substantive issues important to the United State*. 

Beginning to Identify and lobby for specific Issues which we wish to draw 
attention to at the conference and tfhlch we believe merit global concern. 
These Include the subjects of women in violence and women refugees. We 
nxiH ct many other issues to t>e Identltled as preparations continue. It is not, 
however, our Intention to try to dominate this conference nor do we think 
such a strategy would have positive results. This Is a conference for all 
women of fte world— the majority of whom have development as their most 
pressing concern. . 
Iti closing. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to represent 
Ambassador Kirkpntriek at this lmi»ortant hearing. I promise you that the end 
of the decade conference next year In Nairobi will not lw» the end of our commit- 
ment. The language that you Introduced 10 years ago will continue to guide us 
for the next decade and beyond. 
The Chairman*. Thank you Very much. 

I want to echo your hope that the U)Hr> World Conference on Women 
will not. Ik* sidetracked hy divisive political issues to the detriment of 
the main issues, including women in development. 

This committee stands firmly behind the chairman on that. Senator 
Knssehamn introduced an amendment calling on the President to use 
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"every available means at his disposal" to insure that this does not 
happen. 

i think the conference is very important; Our participation is im- 
portant, ami no one should want the conference to become dominated 
by issues which really have little to do with women in development 
and are just extraneous. 

There is a temptation to politicize these conferences and we will try 
to do everything we can to prevent that. 

Mr. McPherson, has AID become involved in planning for the up- 
coming U.N. Conference on Women in Nairobi next year t What would 
be the most important contribution, in your judgment, that AJLD«ould 
make to that conference and its success f 

Mr. McPhkkhon. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have. We are working 
closely with Nancy and the State Department in this whole matter. 
The preparations are coming along. Of course, the bulk of the work 
is yet to come. 

I would expect that our major contribution can be to provide ex- 
&Hl)les and details of what we are actually doing. Our primary selling 
tx>itiHtere and abroad is the concrete activity in which we are engaged. . - 
Therefore, it is not iust the effective advocacy that I think we have 
liecn doing that should be emphasized. It is the selling of a product that 
does exist. That is the sort of input that I would envision. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Reynolds, I would like to ask you about your observations so far 
of the U.N. Commission on the Status of Women t Now that the Dec- 
ade for Women is nearing its end, we are searching for wavs to con- 
tinue to promote effectively women's concerns within the U.N. system. 

It seems to me that the U.N. Commission* on the Status of Women 
could possibly lx» strengthened to insure that women's concerns are 
included in all mainstream U.N. programs and conferences. 

I looked on the Commission as a sort of watchdog and as a source 
of expertise in this particular field. What is your own feeling about 
the strengthening of the Commission? What would l)e necessary to 
fully implement the objectives and goals which we all know are sound 
economically, socially, and politically? 

Ms. Rkyxoum. I think everyone feels they ought to have more staff* 
more budget for what they do. 

From q personal j>oint of view, Vm sorry that I cannot sj>cn(l more 
time there. I would certainly hope that a full-time person would lw 
able to give it the real time and effort that it deserves. ■ 

I have l)een terribly impressed with the professional help that I have 
had from the State deportment. I could not operate without them. 
Thev are fantastic. 

My biggest discovery al>out this Commission is that women do 80 
percent of the world's work and pet 20 percent of the l>enefits. Women 
often sav to me how can women in Third World countries who do not 
even rend or write, who have never heard of this Commission, possibly 
lienefit from what vour Commission does? I think it is a good question. 

If we can improve the quality of life even a small hit in any country 
for the women for whom we speak, J think it is worthwhile. I think 
we really have to keep the U.N. agencies informed. We have to ask 
for reports monitoring their work. Most of the agencies have been 
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very eoo|>erative. They have, thvir own decisionmaking mechanisms, as 
voii know, and we liketo tvinfotve tlteir views 

" Having that commit mcM from Ambassador Kirkpatrick has made 
a tremendous difference in how (loots have opened to me and How- 
people have lihteued to me. It is, again, a eoitiiiiitiTte^nVftoui the top. 

.so we would hope to continue to influence the direction of their pro- 
grants for women ami to encourage the NGO community, which does 
The mo»t .splendid job in the world, of holding all of these government 
sponsored iceetings together. They are the baekUme and the glue. 

1 think we really need to be supportive of them m e< cry way that 

we can. * i . . . 

The Chairman. 1 have one last question on that point , . 
It has tam suggested that to strengthen the Commission s invcive- 
meiit in these issues it be required to report on the inclusions of 
women's concerns in the programs of various U.X1 agencies, perhaps ■ 
one agency a year. Would you care ta comment on whether you think; 
that would be effective at ail* . , . ' 

Ms. Reynolds. I think it would be. I think it would focus their 
attention on this subject. Certainly it would be helpful to the Uom- 
miHsion to hive those reports jeady and to incorporate them into the 
kinds of speeches, comments, and resolutions that we make when we - 
goto Vienna td the conferences. . I - " v 

* The Chairman. Mr. MePherson, I remember when we ftrst brought 
this up. There was some, concern that we: would be trymg to impose 
American cultural values on other nations. I wondered about , that.my- 
*. self, particularly when 1 was a delegate to the United -Nations and 
cave a .speech on this subject. I pointed out the hypocrisy of the United 
Nations! having a Decade for Women, when only 3 percent of the pro- 
fessional staff of the United Nations were women. I here were a lot of 
secretaries. and a lot of translators. But the top levels were reserved 

I n-aTlv spoke strongly on that, In fact, the dean of the delegates. 
Ambassmlor Haroody of Saudi Arabia, who was a very good '"end of 
,„ine. a person who was in on the founding of the United Nations 
came up to me, just shaking with rage at the end. lie said that I was 
Irving to create a revolution in the world, that I was going to upset all 
ni the valuesin their part of the world. 

You know, I wondered about that. And yet, I am somewhat reas- 
sured when I learn from my daughter, Gail, who is an ™ ih ™V<>}?£™> ' 
and who lived in Tunisia for »U years studying and > doing her disser- 
!"tion' and thev have had an EllA'for years. W decades Tunisians 
have been pressing for women's rights in an Arab country. ■ 

So. within the .Vrnb world, there are vart differences and there^are 
chantres occurring. I am not so sure that Ambassador Baroody, f he 
wore alive toda v .would 1* quite as enraged. I don't think he would be 
(ititte as shocked. But he was shocked then. . 4 . . , ~ 

What has lieen vour experience in hearing this kind of crit)Msm<f is 
there a negative factor to the so-called Percy amendment? 
• Mr MrPiiKRsos. I think we have to approach it in the right fashioit. 
If we argue it essentially on social and ideological grounds then 
we will bump head-on into a lot of cultural concerns. But, frankly, the 
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way we have been approaching it is on economic grounds* It is similar 
to the environmental area and some other areas. We don't try to argue 
to a country what its social values per se should be, at least not in this 
>area, as much as we say "Look, you have half your population being 
underutilized. In some countries, this population lialf is. virtually 
uneducated. YetV they are human beings with enormous potential. 
l)o you want to have economic growth? If so ? one of the ways to help 
that ali/ci'g is to use that human resource base in a reasonable fashion. ' 

Wl^n you talk about it in that context, then it is a lot easier. 

1, Compare it to the environmental area, We don't go in and try to 
talk about U.S. environmental conservation concerns directly. What 
we say is that degradation of a watershed is just bad economics, and 
leaderships in poor countries can begin to face up to those issues a little 
more easily that way. 
*. On .that basis, frankly, we have had relatively little problem. It has 
not always been persuasive, but it is clear that we are beginning to be 
in a number of countries. 

The Chairman. Thank you., 

1 would like to go to the texts of both your testimonies. 

Ms. Reynolds, in your statement you say that the United States will 
lobby at the U.X. Conference for the inclusion of the topics of women 
refugees and women in violence. Would you exnand a little on what 
you mean by the phrase "women in violence?" Are you talking about 
women as victims of violence? 

Ms. ttftYNou*. Yes, sir. 

We have been working for a coVi^le of yeafs at the conference to rfet 
a resolution passed condemning violence in the family particularly 
women as victims, and that includes child abuse, too. \\ e were success- 
ful this year to have that resolution passed. We had a numtier of co- 
sponsors. It is a subject, as you know, that has l>een on the cover of 
magazines. It/has been the subject, of all kinds of TV specials. We 
would like to have a modest leadership role in that subject, and it will 
I* something tlmt we will bring up whenever we can. In fact, I was 
amazed in one (>f the countries T* visited where the Muslim religion 
dominates, that Hiere arc now, just in ti past few years, centers that 
have sprung up where women who have been abused can go. 

So, small increments like that are encouraging. That is basically 
what I meant by that. I am sorry that T was not more specific, more 

clear. » • , . , « . 

The Chairman. Mr. McPherson, in your testimony, you ***** that 
women are participating in All) training, both here find in the United 
States. Do von have anv statistics that you could either provide now 
or for the iveonl that might show patterns over the past 10 years? Has 
the percentage of women partiripa;,ng increased substantially, lor 

,n \Yr. U MrPtiKRfW)N\ I would like to supply those for the record, Mr. 
N Chairman, if I can. There certainly has l>ecn steady growth. This is 
something we need to continue to work on. however. 
The Of AtKMXtf. Fine. Thank you. 
[The in formation referred to follows : ] 
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SUMMARY Of FEMALE PARTICIPANT TRAINING TRENDS (U.S. TRAINING ONLY) 



fecal yctr- 



19/$ 1979 IW> 1981 ' 1982 1*83 1984 ' 



I Iota! number of participants 6.005 5.905 8,051 7.850 8,068 9,068 7,492 

JrZf^lte^ 15 *17 18 1$ IB » » 



Percent female 

(1 Participants by subject area): 
A. Percent of total: 



a^*,™ - 21 26 28 30 31 31 30 
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8 7 6 6 7 5 5 

Education , 26 22 16 12 ? [ # J 
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ill Participants by region: 
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FACTSHEET— FISCAL VtAR 1983 PARTICIPANT TRAINING 



I Total number ef participants « K*hg between 1944 and 1983. 240.012 



town partepant trading domograptoc* for fiscal year 1983. 
Total 



Coniwtt managed 

Diraetly fuodotf (S&T/IT) . 



Ill Participant treating by subject area: 
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Industry 
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AID COUNTRIES WITH LARGEST NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1983 
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OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAINING — SUMMARY OF PARTICIPANT TRAINING TRENDS(FISCAL YEAR 

1978-83) » 
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The Chaibmak. M 8 . Reynolds, will toe U.N. Vohintery *™*J% 
Women continue after the Decade for Women ends* Will the United 
States continue to contribute to some of its f^gmun . . . . 

Ms. Reynolds. Well, we certainly think that the ^trnties of that 
should continue- after the U.N. Decade. We expect the Fund to exist 

u in Vpw York Oitv, where we feel it should remain. It is very mm ™ 
^IKr^S^i Samples of where you put your money and see 

* ten~ Ms. Reynolds the TJ.N. Decade for Women World 
fWnrenoe in Copenhagen in 1980 called on the U.N. ?ien ^mmiB 
SSJl^BSfuSS. to take women's roles into account in M 
proems for Rupees. Refugees have been of particular interest to 

30 some S «3 \ over the world, and she has gone on her own a num- 
^l^ht^\SSK disproportionate number of ^fijees were 

ways. 
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Should the .United States, as a major contributor to the U.N. pro- 
gram, be doing more to promote the women's component in refugee 
activities! 

Ms. Reynolds. Absolutely. 

l^is one of the key items that we discussed in Vienna. Both Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick and I, like you, have visited refugee camps. We 
have spoken with the High Commissioner on Refugees. He has estab- 
lished a special task force to look at the plight of women refugees. 
We are locking forward to that office's participation. 
^ I might just add that to this end, we raised this subject this past 
February in Vienna where the Commission meets. Ultimately, action 
was taken calling for a report to be submitted to the world conference. 
I might add that this was all over the vehement opposition of the So- 
viet Union. We expect them to continue to opposite this initiative. 
But we have a lot of strength and we think we are going to get lots of 
people involved in bringing this plight to the attention 01 the con- 
ference and to the leaders such as yourself. 

The Chairman* Thank you. 

Mr. McPherson, several studies point to the need for strengthening 
9 and monitoring of projects during implementation and evaluation or 
their success several years after c< npietion. What is being done in 
these areas ? What improvements could be made 1 

Should the AID Inspector General's role be strengthened, for 
instance? % 

Mr. McPhkrson. You are speaking of the women in development 
area? 

The Chaibman. Yes* 

Mr. McPhkrhon. Next year, we expect to have evaluations of five 
of our women in development projects, as well as a major Agency 
(Valuation of our integration efforts. It seems to us now, after a few 
years of operation of tins new policy, this new integration approach, 
we now need to look And see how well it is really working. I antici- 
pate that out of this we will get some additional direction and ideas 
on how to do a better job in the future. 

In fact, I think that is a fairly key point— if some evaluations are 
in place, we can Veally look at this whole thing. 

The Inspector General, as you know, has an ongoing role in looking 
at the effectiveness of projects. I think he has a role ooth in looking 
at how m<w»y in spent, and a more general role regarding policy 
concerns. 

As of right now, I think that is the way we are doing it. I have not 
naked him to particularly look at women in development issues* I 
think it probably is best served through the evaluation unit 

That is a very good unit with a very senior person in charge of it 
I think that will work well. 

The Chairman. \ hank you* 

Some akentics assert that a women in development focus will 
strengthen the role of women to the detriment of traditional family 
life. Yi»t, in interviews with LDC women about educational prefer- 
ences conducted by the researcher, Perdita Huston, women overwhelm* 
ingly opted for training to enable them to earn money so they could 
provide better care for their families in health, nutrition, and such 
areas. 
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What is the relationship between women's income as opposed to 
men% and the welfare ot their fauuliesl 

Mr. Mcl'iinwusi. 1 think it w pretty clear that the strength of the 
family unit is enhanced if women are better educated. As was indi- 
cated earlier, they provide a sign Meant portion of the health 
care and nutrition of the family. 1 think what we know around the 
world is that basic human needs are best met if people have jobs. If 
the head ot the household is a woman— and not only under those cir- 
cumstances, but otherwise, too-opportunities for her to earn money 
are absolutely key to feeding the children and keeping other things 

decently together. . 

This is like the kind of argument you sometimes get in family 
planning: does providing family planning somenow or other take 
awav from the tamily structure} In that case, as in this one, 1 argue 
absolutely it is to the contrary, that what we are\w>rking toward is 
strengthening the famUy structure, and this is a very important part 

° f The Chairman. Senator Biden, we are very happy to have you 
. join us this morning. 1 know that you are chairing a hearing on an 
important amendment to the Constitution, the balanced budget amend- 
ment, Of which 1 am happy to be a cospousor. 1 will put in a little 

Pl i g would like to defer to you at this time so that you can get back 
to the other hearing. . , . „ . . . 

Senator Hiden. 1 thank you, Mr. Chairman. 1 am going to be in 
and out of this hearing. I am two floors down. 1 rank on the Judiciary 
Committee and we afe meeting on tlw balanced budget amendment. 
This is not a hearing, but rather a markup. We are in the markup 

best me make just a brief comment before I ask you questions. t 
While I do not always do so with Mr. McPherson, I concur in his 
last comment, that it is sort of elementary. \ou have to be able , U> 
eat and feed your family before you can, in fact, care for that family. 
That is the most elemental- requirement. , 

I think if you look not only at Third World countries but at our 
own country, one of the reasons why so many women are working 
is there is an absolute minimum requirement to work because of the 
requirement, the cost of maintaining a family s food, shelter, ami 

There' is an amendment that Senator Pell and I authored because 
of our commitment to this notion which relates to private voluntary 

"Tlow iniportant are private voluntary organizations to this issue 
of women in development ? What role do they play ? 

Mr. McPherson. The PVO's take up about 13 percent of our budget. 

Senator Bii>kn\ What percent? T . , 

Mr. MrP.,KLsoN. I think it is about 14 percent this year. I «on t 
have my figures to the precise tenth of a percentage. But that figure 
haxbeen steadily moving up. as you know. a Anntn „ u no 

The complexion of the work they have been doing, Senator, has 
been changing. Thev have kept their traditional, important, charitable 
activity, hut have Income more and more dcvcjopmentally oriented m 
the work that they are doing. As they have done that work, women 
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in development issues have become more important. I would envision 
they would lan-onie steadily more. so. 

The PVO's cover the whole spectrum of AID activity, so you almost 
have to talk about individual sectors of All) projects. 

But 1 think the short answer is that they are important now and I 
would expect them ko become more and more important in women in 
development issues. ." 

Senator Diden. Tl ere are a lot of experts— and I guess the joke 
about an expert is he or she is anyone from out of town with a brief- 
case—but there are a lot of experts who have been telling us that a 
significant training effort for project designers and development work- 
ers in Washington and in overseas illusions will be required if the 
effort to integrate women fully into „e mainstream of development 
programs is to be'successful. ( 

Do you agree with that! If so, to what extent is such an effort 

required? , . , , 

Mr. McPherson. I think training is a key component of develop- 
ment, period, and that is the reason why our overall training budgets 
have been steadily going up. We are educating and training in some 
fashion or other thousands more per year than we were just 3 or 4 years 

ago. , , 

That general principle, as applied to this particular problem means 
that we have to do more training of women here, too. . , 

In some caw>s you have to start at a fairly elementary level. It is in- 
teresting that in many Moslem cultures, the literacy rate and elemen- 
tary educat ion rate for women is very low. We have gone into some of 
those countries in the last couple of years and have said look, we would 
like to help with elementary education. We cannot get the women 
available for the highet-level training programs unless they are lit- 
erate, unless thev have gone through some of this. 

So, it starts all along the line, and at the bottom of the line. 

In short, I agree- with you. . 

Senator Bidkv. How about the actual training of the AID person- 
nel ? One of the things that I think you have run into, or at least that 1 
expert, vou have, from mv discussions with people, is at first there are 
a number of AID personnel who kind of view this as a token effort, 
that, we for years in Washington, not just in AID but in every aiea, are 

really big on tokenism. , . . 

I wonder how much success you have hod in overcoming the notion 
that this is something other than a token effort and really is a legiti- 
mate and important development policy. *,vmAH 

You know, I am not casting aspersions on the leadership of All), am 
I am saving is that T think it is human nature where you have a pro- 
gram which does not have the biggest budget in the world and people 
will say we will look that way, or sure. Just how much progress have 

^nfcViwww'- T* " *™ that ATT> periodically had some special 
directive from Congress to look at some new thing and pu a lot of 
emphasis on it. and the bureaucracy has Income accustomed to those 
things sort of floating along and rcqmrm*? new actions. 

There is also the case, however, that the AIT), as a staff, is pnr- 
ticIlarH- well-educated and I think as individuals they are fairly 
sensitive to these kinds of issues. 
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Having said that, nonetheless, we have had to make a concerted ef- 
fort to be Mire that |**opie knew we were serious. The concerted effort 
has Ummi to say that we are. not just going to fund little projects off at 
the side or one component of a project that talks about women, but we 
want to really integrate these concerns throughout our projects* 

To do that it lut* meant a number of interventions from Washington 
on projects as they went along, which is educational itself* Also, we 
developed a program to pull in leadership for special training and 
we are. going to expand it in the bureaus and missions by, in effect, 
a kind of Harvard ease method of discussion* We have found this ap- 
proach most beneficial during this past year, when 45 senior-level AID 
personnel participated in training workshops conducted by the Har- 
vurd Institute for International Development* These workshops keyed 
on women in development issues, using the case study approach. 

It was the .success of these workshops that convinced us to seek the 
same kind of training opportunities this year and next year, for both 
Washington and US AID mission personnel* 

Senator Bidkx* Can you give me an example of the kind of interven- 
tion you have had from Washington. You said there have been a num- 
\wr of interventions. Can you give us an example for the record? 

Mr. McI'hkkson* I will tell you of one that 1 personally saw, noted, 
and asked about. It may seem a little silly, and in some ways it is silly 
U'cause it is so elementary* , 

A couple of years ago, when Uganda was just coming out of a civil 
war, there were a number of problems— there still are, but there were 
particularly at that time— we were providing to that country some 
hoes, hoes with which you work the ground* I said that I wondered if 
we had a mechanism in place to be sure that whoever is running the 
farms gets these tools* In other words, if a woman happens to be 
running the farm* the woman ought to get the tools* 

Also, in terms of credit, there is concern that the person who uas 
the farm, the business, or whatever, gets the credit, whether that per- 
son is a man or woman, regardless of sex* # 

A project where the.re was intervention at a country level was in ltd 
Salvador, in the displaced persons project. We were doing some cmc 
works to provide some fairly low paying but still basic jobs for some 
people. The project was Ixung proposed and worked through the M 
Salvador Government* The mission there expresed concern that heads 
of households thorn* i>eople who were going to be qualified to go to 
work on these projects, would be defined as being any head of house- 
hold* and not just a man* There was that kind of intervention* 

When you keep on being sensitive, when you keep on talking about 
those sorts of interventions, and when you review projects with that 
in mind* over time, people individually and institutionally become 
really quite concerned. People say* have we thought about those issues 
liefore the plan goes oft to W ashington* 
That is working fairly well— not perfectly, but quite well* 
As 1 was saving a few moments ago, Senator, it seems to me that 
this women in' development issue is lx»st presented to Third World 
countries not so much as a social concern, though we obviously have 
deep concerns socially, but as an economic issue* When you talk about 
it economical Iv, then we are able to deal witl\ often male -dominated 
societies in a very different way, and in a *ety effective way. 
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Senator Biden. One of the would-be recipients of AID funding has 
tout! to this committee that requests for proj>o8als for grants i&sued by 
the Board of International Food and Agricultural Development rarely 
inention the importance of the women's roles in LDC's. Is this gen- 
erally true of an AID proposal solicitation! 

Mr. McPiikrsox. I am not aware that that would be the case, Sen- 
ator. I don't know just what projects were in mind. I would love to 
have you, rf you would be willing, send us some specifics on that so that » 
we can track it down. 
Senator Bidkn. All right. a 
Generally, though, when such solicitations are made, is it a matter 
of course that it is mentioned in the solicitation that women's roles in 
the process are important, or is it just something that is unstated and 
hoped for* How is it physically handled? 

Mr. McPherson. I don't know that I can give you a general rule on 
the solicitation. But I do know that when projects are reviewed, the 
question of whether or not women's issues have been takeft into consid- 
eration is a key point. As projects are reviewed to approval, we ask 
if we have Urn sensitive to how women are impacted or are they 
bring fully utilized. That is the point of primary intervention, if 
you 4 will. \ , 

Senator Bidkn. I have many more questions, but the chairman was 
nice enough to let nic intervene at this point. # 
Let me ju*t say, Mr. MePherson, that I really think this emphasis 
on women in Third World count ries is likely to have a benefit that ex- 
ceeds the humanitarian, the social, and the economic benefit that is ob- 
vious on their face, and that is the notion that women should be treated 
equally and that we should, as best we can, promote that wherever it 
can be promoted in the world. There are the obvious economic require- 
ments of enabling women to feed tlieir children and the obvious eco- 
nomic benefit to the community in that country if that occurs. 

But I predict to yon— and you may agree or disagree— that one of 
the great lw>netits of this program will be if, in fact, it reelly takes 
root, ami I think we would all agree that we are just becinnin^; it may 
verv well change— and I predict that it will change— the political and 
social climate of the countries jrith which we deal. 

If we— at least we who allegedly are the ones making policy or 
lieing participants at a relatively high level of foreign (xriiev changed, 
can von imagine what might be different in the Persian Gulf or in 
Latin America, for example, if, in fact, women had a greater stake 
in the outcome and a greater say in the process? I suspect the rami- 
fications for women gaining economic access are beyond anything any 
of us have comprehended. T really mean that. I really think it is the 
revolution that will take place in the beginning of the 21st century, 
lievonri the Islamic 1 tires that are burning throughout the Persian 
Gulf, lieyond the geopolitical changes which will occur, beyond the 
economic dislocation and shifts of power that are going to occur 
bet ween now nnd then. # t 

I reallv think that the only wav to enfranchise somebody, as I think 
we have 'learned from the civil rightr movement, the ultimate enfran- 
chisement is economic, All the rest is important, Tmt not nearly as 
significant. 

If women begin to be enfranchised to the same define or even to a 
degree approaching what the men in these Third World countries 
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have, I think we don't have any option of what that may portend for 
international relations. 

This sounds lifce a grandiose statement. But I think if you examine 
it, it is really the greatest fruit that could beborne. 

Obviously, wt>men could not screw things up any worse than we 
have. When I say "we " I mean the male gender. We don't have what 
you would call an admirable track record, 

Now 1 don't mea n you and me pe rsonally , necessaril y, alth ough I 

include myself as not having an admirable track record. But I mean 
in the conduct of international affairs, isn't it kind of interesting that 
it is always viewed as a province in which we don't often think of 
women. , , 

I don't know of anybody who thinks in terms of a Third World 
country and says to himself ull-huh, 1 wonder what 51 percent of that 
population, or in some cases higher, thinks about the direction we 
should go. It is just assumed that women will walk three paces behind 
in Riyadh and so thev will walk three paces behind in the whole area. 
We just don't think about it. 1 

I don't say this necessarily to evoke a comment, although I am not 
trying to discourage one. But I really think we have here a little thing 
that some people think—and I am not saying that you do— is a sort of 
toketf gesture that we are beginning to mal$e in a little tiny part of our 
overall, broad foreign policy that is immense. But I think it is like the 
proverbial seed. It is the thing that is going to change geopolitics. I 
really think it will. 

At any rate, that is one view. 

The Chairman*. Thank you very much, Senator Biden. 
Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Ms. Reynolds^ one 
question ? 
The Chairman. Of course. 

Senator Bronx. And, 1 by the way, I think the women are going to 
make almost as many mistakes as we make. I have no ho^e for a 
Utopia with their involvement. I just think it will be different, and 
at tnis point anything that is different would be better* 

Ms. Kevnolds, the one question that I have for you is this. Can you 
tell me what progress— I pee a man at the press table over in the corner 
of the room leaning sideways trying to read my nametag. He has never 

• heard of me, obviously. . ^ * 

My name is "Glenn, John Glenn.* funeral laughter.] 

As you can tell, Ms. Reynolds, T am one of the most important men 

in America. [General laughter.] 
Evervone knows who 1 am. , 
Let me tell you a true story, Mr. Chairman, in light of this 

digression. 

I have never had a plane held for me in my whole life. I went up to 
speak at Tufts on international policy before Christmas. I was flat- 
tered to be invited to speak. 

T was supposed to catch a 8 :&0 plane out of Boston's Logan Airport. 
The H?>ceeh wte over at 2 oVIock. A irroup of professors wanted me to 
stay around anil discuss the issue with them longer. That was their one 
chance, ns voil know better than L to demonstrate to their fellow pro- 
fessors that thev cin beat up on an elected official. So T did not want 
to deny them their fun and I stayed around while they had their little 
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jousting to demonstrate to one another that they knew more than the 
other. 

TH. : d to me if I staved they promised to get me to the airport on 
time, t)i ~ they would hold the plane. 

Well, Ms. Keynolds, no one ever has held a plane for me in my life. 
They don't even hold a car for me, let alone a plane. [General 
laughter. ] , ' , , # 

Thin really is a true story which shows just how significant I have 
become. 1 , 

I headed toward the air]>ort and, as usual, no matter what time 1 
have ever been in Boston the tubes were blocked as always, the tunnel 
going to the airport. 

1 hit the curb at 3 :30 on the button. The plane was to leave the gate 
and take off at 3:30. I went running to the plane, as vou have done a 
thousand times, Mr. Chairman. Obviously it was the last gate and the 
last concourse. I am running down the way, out of breath, and I can 
see this guy down there from Allegheny Airlines, or U.S. Air, with a 
red coat on, and I figured that he was the guy, he was holding the 
plane. My <iod» I can't believe it, I have arrived. 
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here?* „ 
"I think you are holding it for me."~He said, "Huh?" 

Well I would not quote him exactly because it would not be appro- 
priate for the record. But he looked me straight in the eye and he said, 
"Dammit, I thought we were holding this plane for Kennedy." 

This means, had they known they were holding it for me, it would 
have been long gone/[ General laughter.] 

So, it is no wonder the gentleman over there at the table has no idea 
who is asking the questions. [General laughter.] 
^ The Chairman. Senator ftiden, let me interject very quickly that I 
have had an arrangement with the airlines for years. If I am not there 
at the appointed time, thev should leave without me. They hflve always 
kept to the a#r?ement. fdeneral laughter.] 

Senator Bidkx. Ms. Reynolds, as briefly as you can tell me, what kind 
of progress is being achieved at the United Nations on the status of 
women, from an economic perspective? 

Ms. Rr.r not,i>s. Do you mean women within the TT.N. system? 

Senator Bide*. No* I am talking about the same progress we afe 
attempting to deal with hens making some progress for women in th* 
LDCTs. economically. Can you give us your sense of what the Attitude 
nl)out that is? 

Ms. Rkyn-ouw. Well first let me say that others may not hold a pMn$ 
for you and Senator Percy, but I would be glad to hold the door tor 
vou anytime, considering your attitudes about women. [General 
laughter.] 

Senator linwtf It depends on whether you are holding it for us to 
. **ome in or go out. [General laughter.] . , 

Ms. Rkvnom>s. The experience that T have had personally is it is 
very uneven how women are doing economically. Tt is a very lm* 
/ portant factor and some countries are doing better than others. 
* , There are a number of African countries, at least, which I have 
visited, where women play an important role in the economics. They 
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control the business, for example, bat they don't have any political 
power. They don't have a say in shaping foreign policy or public 
policy. 

So perhaps that is the next step. 
' Many of them don't even seem as interested as you and I might 
think they should be because they control the purse strings in some 
countries. But, beyond that, they do not have the kind of power that 
we American women and Western women often wish we did. 

I think the economic attitude of AID and the whole idea of bring- 
ing women along economically, of course, is the answer. You must 
be^in with literacy. You can't do very much unless you can read and 
write. • * 

Those are areas where I see the glass as half full. And yet, I really 
am not an expert. I know dhly what I have observed and heard and 
talked about with my friends from other countries. 

Senator Biden. I appreciate your answer and I appreciate your 
indulgence, Mr. Chairman. 

I will try to get back for the next panel, if I can. I thank you for 
, allowing me to ask these questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Biden. And good 
luck on the amendment 

We will look forward to having you return. 

I have additional questions which I am, going to submit for the 
record, which will immediately follow the questions that I have asked. 

[ Additional questions and answers follow ;] 

1 Mr. McChbbson's Responses to Additional Qotswons Submitted by 

g&KATOB PBBOY ^ 

Qumtion 1. Has AID hired relatively more women professionals? Is there ah 
active effort to recruit and promote women professionals? 

I*left«e supply information on trends for hiring women professionals In AID 
over the last 10 years. 

Answer. The data prior to 1981 |s not readily available in a disaggregated 
manner. The data between 1981 and 1984, however, shows an increase in the 
tiereentajte of women in AID's workforce at both the "professional" and lower 
levels. It should be noted, moreover, that the definition of the terms ••profes* 
sionar is currently being discussed and clarified within the Federal Government 

Two chart* are attached which show, first, that in the last 3 years the female 
percentage of higher-graded (equivalent to 08 11-1,8) jobs has Increased from 
20 percent to 22 percent. A second chart shows that the female percentages of our 
last 10 classes of International Development Intern programs have risen to 
52 percent this summer. The IDI program is our major entry-level professional 
hiring mechanism for the Foreign Hervice, 

DlNaggregated data on AID leadership positions shows a slightly rising trend 
from 10 percent in 1980 to 11 percent today, while the absolute number has 
risen from 17 to 28. 

) 

AID FUU TIME PERMANENT WORK FORCE ' (19*144) 
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COMPOSITION OF SELECTED INDIVIDUALS FOR THE IDI PROGRAM (1980-84) 
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Ouction t Home experts have stated that While Integrating women Into ijnalii- 
J£ TStiSSSSA IB a worth, goal, there to still a need for certain 

m7^nrS^^to ^\»w^l rule exist when particular lmba ances 

twhnolo** i training, and education. Small-scale, peripheral, discrete won» s 
SS^kt^^oYaaimmiaB, may have value as targets of opportunity and 
Fh^TJre Jrt dto^aged-aa long as they do not reinforce the marglnaltoatlon 
from m^tream economic life. Below are examples of women-speclAc 
uro WtH Hunuirted hy the Office of Women In Development : 
^SJSSSSTwSh^ Bureau for ^^^V^J^S^.Sm 
in lUvPlooment Is suuportlng the activities of Women's World Banking (WWB), 
ThnTi «h HEX* of 1 b^t^untry affiliates. WWB provides guarantees to hanks to 

businesses. In most Instances these women would not have access to commercial 

l0 Th» wtn offlw orovlded funds to the International Center for Research on 
Women ( ICBWMo P Xuct a study of women applicants to the 8oland\ Housing 
vSSt n KcuVdor TOe results showed that over 40 percent were women . who 
hen ThouBehoS i and who iwere too poor to qualify for the project's credit pro- 
gram Thtocmllt program Is currently! helng redesigned to take Into account the 

u nitMHai for world-wide replication. In Nepal, female literacy Is only 8 per- 
?en> «*f that of the matos while local literacy Is only 27 percent of the popuhv 
lo The hnhalanc* between females and males Is cau«ed In large P"t by tobor 
;«,.,'ir..mctitM for alrls (principally In agriculture and chlldcare). This project 
OT J^tbi^iSto if an attempt to Increase the number of gtrto who 



^HmusU^nSedlhat all of these project examples are designed to bring womejn . 
Ii 22*. ntn tS? InalnBtream of AID's overall development efforts. The above 
^es J^tSSnTSPSSS^t^^M- *» « «• «» ^«»»»«on 
of women from the mainstream of ^^^SSST&m)A that Reauests for 
Ouettion 8. One potent al recipient of AID funding has saw that *^ u ™" ™ 
vZ££i? imK> • for grants Issued l» 1 PTOffl^'^^ 
-J «i?^«v.'o snu in t.ik 1 *b in thia reneraUy true of AID s gtant proposal aoiicua* 
JZTl 'ho Should l they K tapwved? Would you agree that; the mention of 
women s rSes would help'enture that they are full? taken Into account dUrlng the 
design phase of development projects? 
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Answer. Tlie A«ency Is ronvlnced, as outlined fa the Women In Development 
Policy Phjmt. tlmr the dlHfiKKretfnttyn of data by Hex must he Included in all proj- 
ect documents. Including riMH*. IMI*. PIN. ami RFIN. It Is. therefore, essential 
that project denlgn teams Inchnle gender (llHtlnctlona with their socioeconomic 
analyxeH to ensure appropriate proi*>Mttl Nolleltatloti. 

The Agency has established a number of mechanisms to ensure that these criti- 
cal project document* take women's roles fully into account. Guidance cables from 
the Administrator to (he missions have mandated the Inclusion of women's roles 
in appropriate project designs, <*I)88«, and policy document*. The WID Office staff 
and the WID officers froni the central and regional bureaus also participate, as 
much as possible, in the review process on the~proJect design documents in order 
to monitor the Inclusion of women's Issues. * 

Nevertheless, the* Agency recognises that much remains to be done to improve 
this monitoring system and the Agency Is studying waya to ensure the integra- 
tion of women lnt»> the total'development portfolio. : < 

Quratlvn 4- Please disaggregate by sex the data on male and female Mission 
Directors and Deputy Mission Directors for the last few years (ratio of men to 
women ) . 

Answer. The attached table Identifies the ratio of men to women in executive- 
level assignments for the years 1980 through 1094. 

NUMBERS Of WOMEN IN EXECUTWE-LE^L ASSIGNMENTS FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1980 TO JULY 1984 
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The Chairman. Also, the record will be kept open so that you can 
answer questions from Senator Hiden that he has not asked but which 
he may submit toyou in writing, 

1 want to thank both of you verv much for your thoughtfulness 
in Inking here with us today, and for your very helpful testimony. 
Also I want to thank you for your dedication to this program, wjiich* 
means a great deal to all of us, particularly also for your dedication^ 
MV. MePherson, to the developing nations. The private voluntary 
organizations, as you and 1 have discussed many times* haye con- 
tributed ho much to this effort beyond what we are able to do in Gov- 
ernment. We have the henefit of topnotch boarcjp of directors, we 
appreciate their sense of direction, we get public participation, and we 
see them stimulate an awareness from the American public as to 
how intimately involved the American people are in affairs abroad, 

I want to conutiend you on the number of women in AID who have 
policy positions, a few of which have come front my own staff. T am 
verv proud of them, f hate to lose them. On the other hand, I am 
delighted to we them go on and yarry on«with additional responsibil- 
ities there* 

We appreciate very much your being here. Also, Ms. Reynolds, please 
give my lx»st wishes to Ambassador Kirkpatrick. 
Mr. McPhersox. Thank you, Senator. 
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Ms. Reynolds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cii.viUM/tN. I wouW ask our next panel to plenso come forward 
now. The tiiwnU-rs of ihc panel are Vivian Derryek, David Guyer, 
Pat liular, ('. Payne Lucas and Klise Smith. 

I understand, Ms. Derryek, that you must attend a noontime lunch- 
eon, so we will ask you to go first. In fact, why don't we proceed in the 
sequence in which I called on* yournames. 

Our first witness will 1* Vivian Derryek, chairperson, Coalition on 
Women in Development, ami executive vice president and director or 
the International Division, National Council of Negro Women. 

STATEMENT OF VIVIAN I0WEKY DEBKYCX, CHAIBPEKSON, COAU- 
TION ON WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT, AND EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Derkyck. Thank you verv much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity to speak first The luncheon that we are having is a 
ivgulai*>HeetiTig of the Coalition of Womeh in Development, and we 
are fortunate at this time to have Dame Nita Barrow, who was the 
convenor of the NGO forum, as our speaker. We feel that that fits 
directly into what is happening here today. 

I do appreciate this opportunity. 

It is an honor for me to speak before you to discuss effects and im- 
plementation of the Percy amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. _ T 

This morning, I speak before vou wearing two hats. In my volun- 
tary role, I am chairperson of the Coalition on Women in Develop- 
ment, a group of practitioners and policy-makers in Washington, DC, 
who gather quarterly to discuss the implications of foreign relations 
and development assistance jwlicies on women in the developing world. 
The coalition is comprised of more than 100 members and 40 
organizations. 

All memliers, both individual and organ.zational, have a strong 
international development orientation and substantive knowledge of 
the developing world. ' .it 

In my professional role, I am also the executive vice president and 
director of International Programs for the National Council of Negro 
Women. NCNW is a 4i>-year-old umbrella council of black women's 
organizations. It has over 35,000 members and direct outreach to mor? 
; than 4 million black American women through 29 affiliated 
o:ganizafions. 

Our metnliership in 34 States is eager to expand the contribution 
that they, as black women, can make to improving the status and op- 
portunities available to women as they view their sisters overseas. 

NVXW is one of two women's PVO's primarily focused in technical 
assistance overseas, the other being the Overseas Education Fund of 
the league of Women Voters, and the only minority PVO involved 
in delivering technical assistance specifically and primarily to women. 

Therefore. Mr. Chairman* as I wear these two hats, my testimony 
will reflect the particular jwrspective of being a rmnomty within the 
very small minority of men and women Who concentrate on women s 
roles in international development. 
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In the interest of time, I will summarize the first part of my„ 
statement. 

The Chairman. 1 would appreciate that very much. 

liy the way, because we were given an hour for this panel, the more 
time we take in our statements, the less time we will have for question- 
ing. Possibly, therefore, if you could summarize in 5 minutes, that 
would be very helpful and will allow the maximum time for 
questioning. 

Ms. Dkrryck. I will certainly try, Senator. t 
In beginning my preparation for this, I wnt through the basic five 
questions, the journalistic live. First was who, wuo are the target bene- 
ficiaries of development. Looking back, 10 years later, I don't think 
that has changed very much. It is still rural, poor women, without 
necessarily income. generating skills and certainly in many cases with- 

out literacy. i 

Ten years later, that is still a priority. But I think we have to ex- 
pand our efforts to look also to women who live in urban situations, 
because the massive out-migration literally everywhere in the develop- 
ing world to urban areas nas made urban women a focus and they 
sh'Mild l>e a focus of our activities. 
The second question was what. 

I think 10 years ago, we were looking at basic human needs and our 
efforts to fulfill those basic human needs. Ten years later, I see us shift- 
ing very gradually from that emphasis to an emphasis on economic 
empowerment for women. And, as Senator Biden said earlier, and to 
paraphrase Kwami Nkuma, seek ye first the economic kingdom and all 
things shall be added unto you. ,. 

When I look at the where, I think we are still looking at women pri- 
marily in rural situations, but, again, we have to begin to expand our 
focus to include" women in urban settings. 

It is the how that I would like to address specifically. 

The how question revolved around a major issue : how to get devel- 
opment planners and politicians to see the pivotal role that women 
had to play in any successful development efforts. The strategy for 
male involvement, led to discussions of effectiveness. Which were more 
effective: women specific or women integrated projects! We know 
now that, the answer is that we still need both. M|| 

Women specific programs help wotnen learn the fundamental skins 
necessary to their particular development e'.orts in a supportive en- 
vironment. Women specific programs build confidence. 

Furthermore, in manv nations, custom, if not legal constraint, sun 
prevent women from participating in mixed sex training. The women 
specific initiatives offer the only viable programs available to these 

wotnen. . „ 

After participation in women specific programs, women . a T e i!* (1 ? 
to participate more actively and more effectively in integrated 

'"rurioiislv, the National Council of Negro Women has found that 
in the field the debate on women specific versus women integrated 
often becomes a moot point. The critical factor is not women specific 
or integrated, but rather that the majority of participant* are female. 
We have found that after one ha? fought to get the proiect approved 
and funded, the next battle is to get women involved at all, because. 
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men find the, project so intriguing and potentially so income-enhancing 
that they want to assume the places set aside tor the program. 

However if the majority of the participants are women, the women 
are likely to he assertive and effyetive participants* 

The where Question has been dealt with. The why question was 
always the hardest. 

Suffice it to say that I do not think that the goal has changed at all. 
The goal in 1973 was social and economic* equity for women. The goal 
in 1984 remains the same. 

Now I will turn briefly to some specific recommendations that have 
emerged from the coalition's meetings and from discussions with 
other NOO's and PVO's that are involved in WID activities. 

In preparation for these hearings, the Coalition on Women in Devel- 
opment held a set of meetings in which members discussed key WID 
issues and raised questions about new directions for the next decade. 
Participants in the meetings agreed that there, are certain alarming 
trends in international development that can be particularly harmful 
to women. I will mention three of those here. 

First is the tendency for women to be further marginalized by the 
growing weight of Tlurd World debt and austerity measures imposed 
by governments to help their troubled nations to survive financially. 
Second is the growing number of women employed in runaway 
nhops created bv I 'nited States or other industrialized nation coroora- 
tions that arc sotting tip businesses in LDO's in order to take advan- 
tage of lower wages and tax benefits not available to these companies 
in their own nations. 

Women are suffering through low wages, unsafe working condi- 
tions, the lack of training opportunities and often the threat of being 
fired if thev attempt to unionize. m 

Third, ami final I v. is the need for well-designed formative and sum- 
mative evaluations by AID and multilateral agencies on women 
sjHMMfur projects. 

Here on» some specific other recommendations. 
First, the integration of women into sector-specific activities should 
|je continued and increased. U.S. assistance efforts should focus on the 
sectors of education, income generating skills building, population/ 
family spacing programs, food and agricultural productivity in- 
creases, and private enterprise development. 

All are related. I will not helnW those interrelationships here. 
In terms of new directions u.id priority sectors, current uplicies seem 
to l>e moving awav from an emphasis on satisfying basic human neuls. 
The new T.S. emphasis is on small-scale enterprise development and 
access to credit. t 

In some respects, this is good, particularly for women sj>ecihc activ- 
ities l>eeause women a # re the jwrsons least likely to have the ability to 
amass the money to move their subsistence sector businesses into the 
modern market economy of loans, collateral, interest, et cetera. 

Several nations have had great successes with revolving loan funds, 
particularly when thev are targeted to a specific stilwet of the society. 
The c oncept needs to'be broadened and the potential for replication 



explored as it relates to women. 1 i 

Third, programs related to agricultural productivity inei 
critical and should be expanded. This is particularly true 1 



increases are 
in Africa, 
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Although elsewhere in the world, agricultural productivity increases 
are outstripping population growth, this is not the ease m sub-Saharan 
Africa. New agricultural technologies suited to women, who are, after 
all, 90 iwrcent of the agricultural labor force in some African coun- 
tries, should be introduced. Elsewhere, the impact on women of new 
agricultural innovations should be evaluated. 

In short, women should become a priority for development assist- 
ance funds in Africa, the continent that really has the nations that 
are among the poorest of the poor. > 

Women specific programs need to be retained and strengthened. JNot 
only d j these programs provide a low-keyed introduction to the chang- 
ing world of modernity, they insulate women against the worst abuses 
of being ignored in large projects. 

Mr. Chairman, a hearing of this kind would not be possible without 
the unique qualities and perspectives that PVO's bring to develop- 
ment activities and W1D activities in particular. 

PVO's and women's organizations^ a subset of PVO s are a key 
bridge between the average citizen and her government. Again, I will 
not belaljor the wonderful things that PVO's do. 

The Chairman. Ms. Derryck, if you could summarize your state- 
ment, now, please, we would appreciate it. 

Ms. Derryck. Yes. , 

But. in order to correct that underntilization several members of the 
coalition propose the creation of a women in development foundation 
based on the model of the Asia, Inter-American, and African Develop- 
ment Foundations. This foundation would be a small agency to serve 
as an intermediary between United States and international women s 
organizations active in development technical assistance and women 8 
organizations in the developing world. nT1 /imrmAi 
The foundation would work in cooperation with the PPC/WIU Of- 
fice of AID. While the WID Office monitors the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and women's integration into its activities, and 
coordinates multilateral initiatives in women in development, the new 
foundat ion would operate as a "Quango," a quasi-autonomous, nongov- 
ernmental organization, a small foundation that could give grants 
ranging from $5,000 to $250,000 per year to strengthen and develop 
women fl organizations. # 

The foundation's research and evaluation of small grants and their 
multiplier effect would also offer a major contribution to the data of 
women in development. 

Finally. Mr. Chairman, I would urge the U.S. Government, the 
Agency for International Development, and the PVO's there are here 
presently ami others, to think about the importance of encouraging mi- 
nority participation in development activities. I would urge that these 
groups think of the resources and pecial consideration and affinity 
that women of color, who are two-thirds of the women of the world, 
have *o women in this country. 

I hftve appreciated the opportunity to address such a distinguished 
croup of decisionmakers, and it is a responsibility that I did not take 
ightly. We know that the United States has been a moving force bo- 
und the integration of women into development activities, and we 
lope that in the vear 2000, our words and commitments will have made 
a difference to the achievement of the goal of social equity and the 
amelioration of poverty. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The : Chairman. Thank you very much. 
Next we will hear from Mr. David Quyer, president of Save the 
Children. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID L OUTER, CHAIBHAH, AMERICAN COUNCIL 
09 VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOB FOREIGN SERVICE AND PRESI- 
DENT, SAVE THE CHILDREN, INC., WESTPOBT, CT 

Mr. Outer. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that the linchpin for 
the action we are talking about this morning came from the Percy 
amendment and the 19Y5 International Women's Year in Mexico. 
Based on that, many things have happened. We have talked about the 
macro so far today, and* we are going to hear a little more about the 
microlevel from groups such as ours. 

We are grateful that this has engendered a series of activities, both 
on the bilateral side with USAID and with our other aid programs, 
too. Let's not forget C1DA and NOKAD and DANIDA and others 
who have picked this up from the United States. Of course, there 
is the U.N. family, which, as we heard earlier, is very involved. There 
is UNICtiF and UNDP and, last night, there was the launching of the 
U.N. Voluntary Fund for Women at which many of us were present. 

So,muchhashapi>ehed. 

Now, as far as the consortium is concerned, I also speak this morn- 
ing as the chairman of the board of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies. 

I think one of the most important developments in many years oc- 
curred on Tuesday of last week, when PAID [Private Agencies for In- 
ternational Development], and the American Pouncil [ACVAFS] 
merged. 

On July 1, a large, new organization with about 130 members of our 
community will 1* under one banner. It is an agency which does not 
Vet have an executive director and does not have a name. But on the 
first of July, I think you will find a consortium that will be speaking 
with one voice, a louder voice, on many of the issues that came up this 
morning. . .„ 

In that new consortium, two of the major standing committees will 
be on development education, and I am sorry that Senator Biden is not 
here now 1 <ooau.se he has been t o helpful in beginning this process, and 
in development assistance, which we heard a great deal about earlier. 

As far as our agency is concerned, we felt that in getting into the 
action ourselves, after the Percy amendment and the world confer- 
ence, we had to make sure the board was behind us. We have a won- 
derful l>oard. Two of the members are here this morning, Glen and 
Millie Leot. We have three married couples on the board and about a 
third of the board is female. One member is 21 years old, a student 
at Princeton; another is 88 years old. It contains a vast variety of 
experiences. # , ..... 

They instructed staff that this is going to be an extraordinarily im- 
portant part of our overall program* 10 years ago. Thev did more than 
that. Thev put two bird dogs on us : Mrs. Leet, who is here today, and 
Marion Fennelly Levy, who is not here today. They have been watch- 
ing this process ever since we began it 10 years ago. 
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Today we are very proud that 72 percent of our headquarters staff 
are women. But I think we are even more proud of the fact that in the 
key department that runs then* programs around the world in 38 
countries these days, our vice president in charge of the whole opera- 
tion is a woman, Phyllis Dobyns. . , , . 

We have six divisions, and three of those key divisions are headed 
by women : Dr. Pratima Kale, for all of Asia and the South Pacific, 
With 11 programs there; Mrs. Judith Obermeyer, who speaks Arabic 
and was educated at the American University of Beirut, handles all 
of our Middle Eastern efforts, including the very dicey Lebanon pro- 
gram ; and a marvelous women, Mrs. Helen Sheirbeck, a Lumbi Indian 
from North Carolina, is in charge now of our entire Indian program 
which represents programs in 60 tribal reservations within the United 

States. . ' j it , , ... 

I think part of the strength of our program is due to that infusion 
of women power on the decisionmaking level, and not ]ust in the 
clerical or secretarial levels. . . . « 

Overseas, the program orates in 2,000 communities in 38 countries, 
touching the lives ol about a million of the poor majority, and 90 per- 
cent of the community committees which have been set up have women 
participation. , , t 

But. we did not stop there. We felt that, even though there is par- 
ticipation, there should 1* certain funding that is made available only 
to those women groups, localise oftentimes they were not the leader- 
ship. So, in all these committees, a certain percentage of funds go to 
the women's standing committee of the main committee. 

That gave l ome teeth to the setting up of revolving loan funds and, 
as we have said many times this morning, the chance for economic 
advancement which is key. , 
The other key factor that we found is integration of the women s 
groups into the overall groups, whatever it happens to be— the com- 
mittees, the projects themselves, whatever. It cannot be in isolation. 
I will conclude now l>ecause I see the yellow light is on. 
In conclusion, social emphasis for all our agencies has to be given 
to the women's element. It cannot be a silent emphasis. It must be a 
loud sounding emphasis. *v 

Second, the women's program should not be isolated from the main- 
stream, but part and parcel of it. 

Third, we cannot tackle this ourselves, we as an agency, even our 
consortium, even withthe high ho|w*8 that we have for it, We have to 
work with AID. We want to work with AID, with the United Nations 
family, and with the other consortia throughout the world, such as 
the newly formed Save the Children Alliance, consisting of 16 mem- 
Imts, with whom we met last week in Montreal. 

So, we congratulate vou for getting this linchpin started. We expect 
the second decade to pick up in steam and effectiveness, and we are 
verv pleased to lx« " part of the process. 
Thank yon. 

[Mr. Oliver's prepared statement follows: J 

Prefabs!) Statement op David L. Grata 

Thank yon. Mr. Chairman. I'm delighted to be back before you and the other 
(ilHtlngulahed member* of this committee once again. I also want to Join my many 
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colleagues here today, as well as the many more who are present only in spirit, 
In recognising yon for the leadership you have displayed for so long in focusing 
oar attention on one of the most ewwntlal elements of the development process. 
ThmvlH*neH» relating to the role of women In the struggle of developing peoples 
and countries to lift themselves out of poverty, are not particularly glamorous. 
Nor are they likely to attract the attention of the mass media. Yet as you Have 
reminded im so often, the ultimate effectiveness of a great deal of our worfc 
depends on the extent to which we address the special needs and role of this nail 
of our human race. , . , 

In addition to my role as president of Save the Children, I serve as chairman 
of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, a 40-year-old 
association of the major private and voluntary agencies working on International 
developme nt, relief and refugee assistance. I am pleased to tell you that the vol- 
untary agency community is well on its way to the forging of a new strength 
and unity through the merger of the American Council with Private Agencies in 
International Development, the dynamic new grouping of P\0's of which my 
colleague Kilse Hmith serves as President. This new unified association, which 
will come Into existence on the first of July, will bring together more than 180 
American based voluntary organisations working around the globe. These orga- 
nisations spend more than #1.5 billion each year on International projects, the 
great bulk of which (about $1.1 billion) Is raised from contributions made by 
private citizens. Many of our groups also work in partnership with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment through grants from the Agency for International Development (AID). 

In preparing for this testimony, I did a very informal and rough survey or 
mime of the progress being made by PVOs In designing and implementing pro- 
grams which focus on women. My report to you is that we are moving forward, 
although we have a lot further to go. Many exciting things have happened inour 
community since the passage of the Percy Amendment and the 1675 World Con- 
ference of the International Women's Year In Mexico City. 

Voluntary agencies have the reputation— one which I believe Is quite Justified 
by our track record— of being Innovative and taking risks, of breaking new ground 
and building small-scale models for successive development which can bo repli- 
cated on a larger male by governments and international organisations with 
greater resources. In the area of women In development this Is to a certain extent 
the case, although I must say that for many of us (and especially those of us In 
older, more male dominated organizations), our attention to the issue was drawn 
by outside forces— notably the efforts of this committee nearly a decade ago, 

In 1975, the American Council of Voluntary Agencies form*! a Committee on 
Women in Development, which, after intensive studies of the work of many of 
our organisations, published a document called "Criteria for Evaluation of De- 
velopment Projects Involving Women." This was a first attempt to provide tools 
to help PVCVs more effectively assess the impact of their projects on women. And 
the rhetoric contained in that document is very much the same as what weaw 
hearing today. The case has been made and I needn't make it again. What, 
though, has happened since that time? , ^ . ^ . ... 

The truth is that while everyone says all the right words about women in 
development, we don't always design our activities In a manner consistent with 
«mr words. It Is a real struggle. Somehow after all these years we still tend to 
think of the development process with one part of our minds, and nbou; women 
with another. Instead of seeing the development process as the Integrated whole 
It Is, we Isolate the problems of women ofT Into a distinct corner. We are not yet 
adept at recognizing that all our programs have an impact on women— either 
positive or negative, and whether we Intend It or not. We further forget that 
women Invariably have an impact— and often the critical one— on the success or 
failure of our development assistance Interventions. In short, In order for any of 
our work to succeed, the range of issues affecting women must be factored In. 

Having said this, let me emphasize now what has been done. In the past 10 
years, voluntary agencies have Invested an extraordinary amount of time, energy 
and resources on these Issues, and have even undergone somewhat of a revolution 
within our own organisations. This Includes both the older, well^establlshea 
organisation*, specialised agencies such as the Overseas Education *und, which 
focus specifically on women's issues, and many newer ones with a broad range of 
program orientations. Thousands of projects have been initiated, both privately 
and publicly funded, with the goal improving the status of women and bringing 
them more fully Into the "mainstream" of the development process. These proj- 
ects Include those aimed at "women only," as well as those which Integrate 
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women into broader strategies. These projects have been successful, and are' 
making a difference. I'd like to share with you a bit of the experience of Save 
the Children In learning to promote this kind of activity. I am speakfhg about 
the experience of Have the Children, but only because It Is most familiar to me. 
Many of our other l'VO's have gone through a similar process. 

A major problem with Integrating women Into development programs Is that 
this segment of society is often poorly represented, and their ueeds are not 
expressed by the traditional leaders in many developing communities. Women 
play a hidden role, aud our notions, of what they do, what they need, and how 
they contribute, are vague and misinformed. 

Have the Children's goals In emphasising women In development have been to 
bring women more fully Into the decision making process, to try to meet their 
needs, aud to Increase the awareness of all concerned that they are an important, 
contributing part of the community. To achieve this, both the women themselves 
and the traditional leadership of the community must be persuaded that broad* 
eniug the base of participation and decision-making wlii best serve the commu- 
nity's long-range Interests. Iu most societies, this is revolutionary. 

Have the Children's recognition of women as essential players in the develop- 
ment process has a long history. As a child-oriented agency, we have always had 
to be concerned with the role and activities of women lu our program areas. 
For Instance, child nutrition programs and health services do not work if the 
mother doesn't participate. *&b we moved toward a community based integrated 
rural development < CBIKD) model in the early 1970's, we became even more 
aware of the need to* draw on the resources of women. The CBIBD model is in- 
tended to work with the broadest possible representation of community— and 
especially those segments not part of the leadership, such as women. 

In the mid U>70's, two landmark actions underlined the fact that not enough 
was being done to bring women into the development process. The 1075 U»N. 
Conference on Women and the adoption of the Percy amendment provided 
a new foeus on the needs and the potential contributions of women in developing 
countries. This coincided with Have the Children's decision to study and Intensify 
our own response to women la the developing world. Over the^pwrt-B^ears, we 
have acquired important Insights, extensive field experience, and several hard 
learned lessons. fc m 

When we began, there were several obstacles that had to be overcome before 
the process could even lieglu. The baseline surveys of communities done at that 
time did not represent the full range of activities going on in the village because 
women were rarely Involved In the survey. The surveys were designed and con- 
ducted by men, who tended to describe women's work as primarily related to 
women and children. This resulted In many mlsperceptions and mistakes. For 
example, men were offered agricultural training, even though the women and 
children were frequently the ones responsible for crop cultivation. 

lu addition, almost all field staff in development, and government agencies, 
Including Have the Children, were men. This made an appraisal of women's 
activities twice as harl to accomplish. Not only were women in communities 
silent, but our own male staff had little or no access to them. It became ircreas- 
lugly clear that there would have tc be more women on staff in the field to work 
with village women In identifying problems. To begin to address this problem, 
we 'created a position within each of our field offices specifically charged with 
working with women. _ A . . 

In many countries, hiring these female field workers was unprecedented, and 
thev needed extensive training lr. group leadership, resource management, needs 
itmn'SNoient and program planning. Workshops and 'raining conferences in the 
field were undertaken to engender a fuller linden ending of women's role in 
community itnd family life, but also— In some instances— to persuade our own 
staff that this was an Issue worth pursuing. On a broader level we have found 
ourselves addressing the problem through something of an evolutionary process— 
today, the iierwrn resj>onslble for all program activities of Save the Children is 
a woman, tin are three of the six Regloual Directors. In fact, more than half our 
worldwide staff are now women. « ^ « kA 

Among the key lessons we have learned Is the fact that it is essential to iden- 
tify and foster the development of women's groups lu each community, Almost 
every community has some kind of traditional grouping of women. Women 
gather to wash clothes, to process grain, to draw water or attend religious cere- 
monies For many wometi. these gronim become the only window to the world 
lieyond their home. Through the skills they learn about leadership and working 
together with ones peers, they prepare themselves for greater participation in 
the larger community. 
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Many people question the value of these "women only" project* claiming that 
they only nerve to jierpetnate the existing Isolation of women. This Is certainly 
true where they are seen as an em! in themselves, ami become Institutionalised 
on their own. o«r experience, however. Is that where programs aimed at "women 
only" are used as part of § process building toward participation In the larger 
community, they serve to pave the way, build skills, trust, credibility, as well as 
to provide the women with some leverage to use In finding their way Into leader- 
ship dialogue. 

The essential next step, then, Is to link these traditional women's groups with 
the broader .community committees so that the women's needs can be addressed 
as part of the larger unit. Today, Have the Children h working In sonic 2,000 
villages lii 38 countries. At this time, between Do and 9fi percent of the community 
committees responsible for the decision-making procens In our programs have 
women as full participants. This somewhat astounding stutlstlc did not come 
easily. It has, as 1 have Indicated, Iwen a long and difficult process with many 
setbacks and frustrations, it has developed through a slow process of building 
confidence and exploring potential In many dlffereut concrete areas of activity. 

The range of activities tfave the Children has undertaken to accomplish this 
W enormous, reflecting the diverse natures of the communities we serve. It in- 
cludes the creation of cooperatives, credit unions, Income-producing activities, 
trailing programs, garden projects, etc. I'd like to give you a few concrete ex- 
amples of the kind of activities we are undertaking around the world. Again, 
Have the Children's experience can, I believe, reflect that of the broader com- 
munity. 

INDONESIA , 

lifthe village of Pulo Mesjld In Indonesia, the women who came together for a 
Have the Children nutrition demonstration project decided to form a credit union.* 
Their reasons centered on the seasonal nature of their Income which de|*»nded 
on the harvest of rice and coffee. Their family's need for money, however, was 
not seasonal especially monthly school fees, hooks and medical costs, Families 
^ were known to pawn all their belongings to meet the costs of medical care for a 
'" TdrtfMltM. The wonien ?>ettevcd that a credit nnlon could help them through these 
tough times, so Have the Children contributed a small amount of capital and the 
interested women j»aid a membership fee of 1C00 rpa. (or $2.50) to Join. A woman 
can first borrow fft.00 and when repaid, $10.00. If a woman does not reimy her 
loan, the other meml>crs of the group visit her home to find out why. Theoret- 
ically this could mean that 00 women might appear at the home of tne delimiter. 
Whatever the number, the group pressure is sufficient, and the women's group 
enjoyed success. (In fact, tills model has been applied with success around the 
world. It Is Interesting to note that globally, women enjoy a loan defatdt rate 
substantially lower than that of men.) 

I,ater. this same group of women Initiated their own form of health Insurance 
phut. Hy contributing one handful of rice per month per c! Id and giving this to 
the village health center, the children of each member were entitled to receive 
needed treatment at the health center at no cost. These successes have encour- 
aged the women to subsequently form tt day care <*enter, a women's center and 
other credit unions. Clearly, an effective process has been sparked that will con- 
tinue to help the women, the children, and all members of the community, 

T7PPER VOLT A 

The tradition In Cpper Volta is that when a man dies, his wealth, wife and 
children become the proj*>rty of his oldest surviving brother. Widows are "taken 
care of - In this manner, with no proi*rty or stattts <# tKeir own. As the level 
of hardship for everyone has Increased In this stricken «*ountry, surviving 
brothers Increasingly take only the assets— the property from a dead brother, 
leaving the widows to fend for themselves, I'ntll Very recently, these widows 
were completely unable to function within the society, since they had no status, 
no homes, no money, no friends, and no way of carltig for their children. 

In 197<'l> one such widow, Madame Kalsire, decided that by getting together with 
others In similar situations, this could be changed. Hhe founded The Widows and 
Orphans Association of t'pjier Volta as a means of helping these outcasts to func- 
tion In society, The Society now has over 1,000 members, 500 of whom live In the 
capital city of Ouagadougou, With Have the Children's assistance, it has built- 
training facilities and community centers, offered classes In health, nutrition and 
literacy, and through a series of cooperatively operated income generating proj- 
ects, has helped many women to provide for themselves and to participate for the 
first time In the larger society, 
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on lengthening this national network and assuring that it «, a strong 

^rtS^SSSte have already been undertaken. On Nanumanga Iatand, 
chSen 5£ and a water catchment and storage system were 1^*£*»* 
women's is'nHry project. Preachool and women's centers have been orwWud 
h«m (L a mSJBfoik Save the Children is expanding an earlier amallerpto. 
gS to tSSKLffitflrt subsidised rates for a,?ES?«™K 
and the many other specific projects are not only meeting u^ent wmmunixy 
needifthey are also helping to strengthen the newly born nations ™»> n • 
network and improving its project planning and administrative capabilities. 



COLOMBIA 



Since 1970. Save the Children has invested more than $28^000 in a PWjectto 
mpjSrt Colombian peasant women in improving their social and economic 

pr ^e C nrotPhase of the project involved the formation of M village level women*. 
el.Sm i Clubs de Amis de Casa) capable of organising and managing small t+ 
VoWii ioZfunds Extensive training was provided in >«^{^^SSSSi 
2 management and communication skills, as well as in health, nutrltlo a, 
HMtmVtS «W and home gardening. The potential for the 
funds was used as a major incentive toward the formation and recruitment of 

*lfi£ II. \t n cTrrefthase of the program, has as its primary objective tto 
developme t of profitable small scale enterprises through the use . »f he ' "volvlng 
Imb funds Aaaln. training Is an important component, both in project Plawan* 
Sffi and In the specific areas of enterprise being undertaken, such as pig 
ratal I li tato growing basket weaving or sewing. To date, over S75,0J0 has 
Sen Invested In dozens of serrate productive activities through he loan frada. 
Th P economic impacts on the communities are beginning to be felt. Jiut equally 
JXrprXn the women who are participating in the program a re belngopened 
?m to an exisinded view of their place in society. Aa onebenellciary V™**** 
Z^nXtr^nt Have the Children evaluation ^team: '^^agi^ 
us change our lives. We now interact with our neighbors and have a aigner level 
of unity." 

In the village of Hwinlmay. In Impoverished south Honduras, a gr oup of I local 
women came to Have the Children seeking assistance for a JJj«{j 
mind. They explained that the primary source of Income In Ksq^ulmay waa tM 
"ale of rosattlllas. a hard biscuit made from corn and cheese. Grinding the corn 
was a i long laborious Job-so time constmdng that the women were never able to 
produce enoiigli to make as many rosqnlllas as they could sell. 
1 A housewives' clnb In the community, headed by a partlcu larly ^ugejnmg 
woman by the name of Luclnda. had heard of Save the Children and thought it . 
cniiiil heto The agency asked for a meeting with the entire community— men and 
w?,m«m to MmrahJ whether an integrated community based program would ba 

3* and f " "teres to the community. Since It was. a community committee 
waa formed and tCpcneeaa began. Although there- was some reluctance on £e 
JK VSL to have women participate In the meetings, it wts,.»ft»; nil, Jto 
• women's club that *ind brought In agency assistance. After careful needs assess* 
men "with « I nity leaders. It was decided that a motor driven CornmiUto 
Increase production of corn meal and reduce women's labor would Ibt the most 
beneficial first project for the entire community. Thla agency donated the down 
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payment for the com mill and made a loan to the community committee for the 
first payment. From the proceed* earned hy the mill, the loans were repaid and 
roHquiila product rtnd sale* Increased Additionally, women had more time 
for child care ami households tasks. 

These are Jost a few examples pulled from the myriad of project* we are work* 
in« on to meet the rery real-Hind all too often unexpressed— needs of women In 
developing countries. In some cases, women are the direct and primary beneficiary 
of the projects. In others, women are only one of the many indirect beneficiaries, 
but their needs and skills are Included in the program design. In both, the goal 
is to bring women more fully into the development process, with the final result 
that all parties— women, men, children, families, and entire communities— benefit 

On* of our most important achievements over the last eight years has been 
Increasing an awareness of women as part of the broader community whose needs 
must be considered ; and as a valuable segment of the society with special skills 
and means of contributing to the comunity's growth. Have the Children's philos- 
ophy holds that people themselves must choose how— or If— they wish to change 
their lives ; that as m ny groups as possible in a community ought to be repre- 
sented in the process o* deciding ; and that community life must be viewed In the 
broadest perspective. 

It has been more than 8 years since the U.N. Conference on Women and the 
adoption of the Percy amendment Ip the U.S. Congress. We are now preparing 
for the 2nd U.N. Conference on Women In July of 1985, and the Percy amendment 
is up for reauthorization. Both actions 'have focused public and private agencies 
attention on the needs of women, and are responsible for much of the progress 
that has already Mm made: Yet both are still needed today, as is more attention 
and more funding for special programs targeted toward women. This is true both 
In the development assistance programs of the U.S. Government, and in the inter- 
national organisations. 

I'd like to take Jnst a moment to talk about one such program. The U.N. Volun- 
tary Fund for Women has demonstrated its capacity to provide catalytic support 
to.pnigrams recognizing the major contribution that women make to both the 
livelihood of their families and to the development of their countries. Through its 
close partnership with the U.N. Development Program (UNDP), the Fund con- 
serves administrative expenses, which le^st year were held to less than 8 percent 
of total expenditures. Any of us faced with the responsibility of running an 
organisation know that this is a remarkable accomplishment. The Fund also 
serves as a sort of "Percy amendment" for UNDP by preparing Joint missions 
which examine major investments of the U.N. system to ensure that women's 
conditions indeed receive appropriate consideration. We stroagly urge continued 
and expanded U.H. Uovernraent support for the Fund. It is exactly the kind of 
special program which is needed to keep Women in Development on the front 
burner. 

of course development focused on women must be integrated into the broader 
development process. We are ajl working toward that end. But quite frankly 
neither we ourselves, our government, nor the communities we are working with 
have progressed so far as to be able to do without the sharp spurs to action pro- 
vided by these special programs. Without them, w* become complacent. Instead 
of assimilating and Internalising the Importance of women Into our programs, 
wa put It on the back burner, turning our attention to more "pressing" issues. 
This, we cannot afTord to do, since development witl^put women is development 
without meaning. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to share these thoughts with 
you today, once again, and on behalf of the entire community of voluntary agen- 
cies working internationally I commend you for your vision and your leadership 
on this and development assistance as a whole. 

The Chairman* Thank you, Mr. Guyer, very much, for testifying 
not only as president of Save the Children, hut as chairman of the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, if our 
long exfwrienee ami expertise in this field has l>een extremely helpful 
to this committee through the years, and we are grateful to you for it. 

Next we will hear from Ms. Pat Hutar, president of the (l.S. Com- 
mittee for the T T .N. Fund for Women. 

That is among many titles that I know you have held. 
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STATEMENT OF PATBICIA HPTAB, PKESIDEffT, U.S. COMMITTEE 
FOR THE U.JT FUHD FOR WOMEN 

Ms. I [('Tar, Thank you, Ms. Chairman, for giving this fledgling 
organization an opportunity to testify before this committee. 

The l\S. Committee for the U.N. Fund for Women had its inaugu- 
ral event }a»t night, and we are very proud of the fact that you, Senator 
Percy, are a part of th<$ team of Percy and Boggs. We appreciate your 
being the honorary eochairs and the help that you have given us in 
getting a new organization launched* * 
This new organization exists to support the Voluntary * und for the* 
U.N. Decade for Women. t 

We are attempting to create a program of education about multi- 
lateral institutions and about the issues of women in development and 
the impact of development on women and their families. 

We also will be working alone and in concert with other organiza- 
tions, and we ar* very proud of the fact that we have some of the most 
outstanding nongovernmental organizations in the country as members 
in association with our group. ' , . 

The U.S. Committor is really a very natural phenomenon since it is 
an outgrowth of our activities during International Women's Year in 
1975. - _ t . 

The U.S. delegation was a- very strong supporter of the concept of a 
voluntary fund to support efforts to reach the poorest women in the 
world in developing countries, both in the urban and rural areas. 

We feel very strongly, also, that this committee can help as an inter- 
face with other countries in the world and the people who join with 
us and become knowledgeable about the issues of development and, 
particularly, economic development for women and their families. 
This will provide a way of showing the world the concern of the 
average American for brothers and sisters abroad. 

Now some people have said, isn't it a problem to be having a special 
situation for women and doesn't that really take them out of the main- 
stream \ 
that 




w 

in 4 

course, their families 



l will ?W » I II' 1 1 imilim n, f , , 

The T.N. Fund is particularly interested in creating opportunities 
for women in income-generating programs, and these take all kinds 
of forms in small businesses and animal fatsbandry. Also, women have 
worked to learn bow to repair pipes for carrying water, and they also 
have been very wtive in developing and disseminating information 
alwmt. fuel conserving cooking. It is so important in the whole process 
of fighting l>ack the desert ifieation occurring in so many countries 
around the world. „ ^ _ , . _ 

The fund works hand-in-glove with the U.N. Development Pro- 
gram, and thev make an excellent team. This expertise, combined with 
the fund, which knows about the problems of women, and the UN in , 
with their missions overseas, have worked very cooperatively together. 

I think an im?>ortant new chnn«e that has come about and that has 
evolved is that manv more NCt(Vs are now participating m the actual 
running of programs. Tn the beginning of the fund, which really be- 
came o|>erational in 1978, most of the programs were conducted with 
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% U.N. agencies only and through them. Now, 48 percent of participa- 
tion is from NGOVs. This has a really important spillover in the sense 

# that it helps the U.N. Fund direct and focus the programs to the needs 
of the people at the grass roots level through the NGO's. Second, on 
the other hand, it does help these community leaders develop even 
additional skills and training in economic development td better their 
communities. 

I think one of the best ways we might sain understanding of the 
impact the fund has on individuals is to take a look at a case history 
for just a moment* 




and visit Conception in her home, she is a 54-year-old woman who has 
four children. There is no father in the home. She is a single head of 
household. She has lived in poverty all her life and in very cramped 
quarters. Since childhood, she has been actively baking breid for sale, 
but never getting reallv out of poverty. 

Thanks to the Small Business Project of the U.N. Fund, she was 
able to get the kind of training in production and marketing and all 
kinds of other business skills that has allowed her to take her family 
out of poverty. Now her children, her two teenaged daughters are look-, 
ing forward to in one case becoming a teacher and in another to be- 
coming a secretary and hoping her mother in the business. The older 
son also helps. Because they were able to get a loan and buy a bake 
oven for $1,150, they were also able to get a refrigerator, and he now 
has a sideline making and selling ice cream. So the family really is 
gaining. 

I think perhaps the most poignant testimony to the impact of the 
fund on the life of a woman is the quote that we have from one of our 
U.N. publications. This is from a woman, Rosario, who also is fronp. 
Latin America. She had this to say about the program in whiclvtifuT . 
was involved in training for small business. She said, 

You see, that Ja what the trainers taught me* They gave me the idea of the 
value of these hands. They taught me to consider my efforts as a small business. 
Imagine. I had never thought of It that way. I have learned the value of my own 
hands. 

I think the future for the fund is very bright They are going 
through an evaluation program right now and are beginning to see 
that perhaps they should focus primarily on food production and also 
on more revolving loan programs as well as help and training in small 
business enterprise*. 

As for the U.S. Committee, we hope we are going to be able to add 
to the coffers of the fund ana, as a private sector organization, make 
a real contribution through education and funding to the activities 
ground the world for women in economic development 

Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman. 

[Ms. Hutar's prepared statement follows:] 

. PasPAtta StATuourr or Patwcu Hutai 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify on the Issue of 
Women In Development. 

The U.S. Committee for the U.N. Fund for Women Is the newest organisation 
la this field, and we appreciate the chance to talk about the Committee and what 1 
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it hopes t» accomplish on *half of women and their families, in developing 

^wllw fortunate Indent, to have Senator Percy and Congresswoman Boggs 
JVto&X^Mtoto of the y.H. Your support haa bean 

of Invaluable assistance in creating and launching this new organisation. 

^iX^STSS^^^tmi institution, and-iaaues 
related to women and their families in developing countries. » « 

Tc/pn»vldVflnnnclal support for activities benefitting women in their work tor 

M ^i^?"£t™X$^<***r national organisations to acMeva 
thecal wTareWud to have some of the most outstondlngnon ; governmental 
or*MhMtU ns In the United States as members In association with us. 
InterS Si enouih, presently there are support committees like ours In Pln- 
lanS Brig ton and Denmark with another to be Initiated in Great : IWtota. 

The U.S. Committee Is a natural outgrowth of Interest in *J"£ • 

oort the creation of the U.N. Voluntary Fund for the U.N. Decaoe tofj*"?^ 
The v 8 ffegatton to the 1975 Mexico City IWY Conference Joined Bdwpean 
2d developing «mVtrles In support of thteconcept. ^W^«Un tig 
Voluntary Fund became operational In 1978. Presently most of ^tondtog 
from nattonal I governments with roughly 5 percent coining from toe private 
sector Wiethe help of support committees such as oars, we hope ^increase 
the nrlvate sector contrtbutlona and to educate people to the Importance of U.S. 
nartfSoatlonto help women nnd thelr*tomllles in developing eountries. 

As we live In an increasingly interdependent world, American acUvltlea-in this 
votary area" iT represent an important Interface with other countries. It 
will " el7.JS.5s that the people of thU country care about their sisters and 

*S&SB?£?.S nhould a special fund tor wome, , * « eatobUahedt 

£ts look at It thK S5 : The Voluntary Fund la to the U.N. what the Percy 
amendment is to the United States. The objectives are the same: to » Pfomote 
and mke possible the participation of women jn t^nom^of heir eomMM. . 
Why a special focus on women In the development process? it is necewary 



because— 



' 8 f)evelODment has one goal— the increased well-being of people. 
Kloffnt assistance is Intended to mobilise natural, financial a* d 
l>eclally human resources, to assure that every man, woman and child can 

live a decent and dignified life. . . „ 

To reach the ultimate goal of development then, access to resources must 
be alven to women who are folly engaged In development. 

Development must Include women who are first and frequentlrthe only 
nurturers and teachers of the young. 

Development must Include women because they are the heads of some one- 
third of the world's families. , . ' mmA 

development must. Include women who are the producers, processors and 
distributors of at least half of the food In developing countries. 

Development assistance has largely bypassed that half of the world s peo- 
ple who are most responsible for human development: the women. 
While the world cries out for food, women farmers are seldomassiBted. 
Women are taught better nutrition but are refused access to seeds, tortill- 
asers, credit and Incomes which would allow them to apply their new knowl* 

Wl ?n planning for development, women are often treated as recipients of 
welfare assistance, antf seldom as economic producers. 
The Voluntary Fund seeks to reverse these trends. 
Currently, there are almost 860 U.N. Voluntary fund programs in 81 ^ntrieS; 
Thi U.N. Voluntary Fund looks for innovative and often experimental^grams 
which directly assist women end help them become Belf-rellant. Th^*** 
-'mainly Income-generating projects whldualso teach women how to use the to. 
Tme for the benefit of themselves, their families and their communities. Then, 
So" ftmdliS ^ provbied for training programs and the teaching of skills/ There 
r. also projects focusing on rural development, energy resource <™»emtJon: 
research and planning, management, leadership training and the teaching Of 
communications skills. „ 
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* To summarise then ; The fund provides finandal and technical assistance to 
promote economic growth, productive employment, and social equity for women 
who have heen discounted by planners and developers and considered as marginal 
to the essential processes of development* 
H Fund activities are administered by the t'nlted Nations Development Program 

.(UNDP). This partnership with UNDP has been mutually ^complementary. The 
partnership now extends beyond the U.N. Voluntary Fundus own programs to 
large-scale investment projects funded by UNDP and others. The U JN. Voluntary 
Fund serves as consultant to these projects to ensure that women are involved 
along with men In a II phases of the projects. « 

The U.N. Voluntary Fund's own projects Include; loans for establishment of a 
garment factory ; a rev&lvlng loan fund for Income-generating projects ; reaffores- 
tation through community action ; training women to repair water pumps; train* 
Ing and Involving women In national planning; developing leadership skills; 
testing and .dissemination of fuel-saving stove* ; and animal husbandry programs, 
to name a few. 

An Important aspect of all these development programs Is the increased 
participation of non-governmental organisations. In the early stages of the 
U.N. Voluntary Fund, It worked only with U.N. Organisations. Now NOOs 
represent 48 permit of total participants. The significance of NOO participation 
Is the involvement of the grass roots- people living In the community. The value 
of their knowledge of local conditions, customs and culture helps focus programs 
to meet needs. 

On the other side of the coin, the local people gain by participation In the 
Funds skills and leadership training programs. Also by direct participation. 
NGOs bt-cotue stronger leader** who are experienced in developing the economies 
of their respective areas. 

To experience vicariously how the U.N. Voluntary Fund Impacts in human 
terms, let s travel in our mind's eye to ftamhrano. Colombia to see for ourselves 
We are new In Zambrano. Colombia, In the home of Concepclon, a 54-year-old 
trtother of four, who has completed training In the Hmall Business-women's 
project, a Joint effort of the C.N Voluntary Fund, CNICKF and the Colombia 
National Training Hemlnar. 

Concepelotfs house l<t In a poor area of the city, hut U stands out as the 
only neat and painted home among others In various stages of deterioration. 
Her teen age daughters greet us. and It Is obvious they are enormously proud of 
their mother as they tell us what her work as a "real businesswoman" has meant 
to the family. They Invite us Into the original cramped three-room house, with 
rooms averaging 8 x 4 feet. The four children slept In one room, the adults In 
another; all other family activities including Conception's small baking busi- 
ness occurred In the third room. Concepclon Is a single parent. Her husband had 
left the family years ago. 

Hlnce completing the Hmall Businesswomen's Training Program, Concepclon 
has teamed abont production, marketing, sales techniques, business fUjd person- 
nel management. Hhe qualified for a loan and has now added a large room to the 
house for all food-related activities. Including a commercial bread oven which 
cost $1,150.00 an* « new refrigerator. Although she had baked bread for sale 
since childhood. *m» had remained In poverty. Now her business Is beginning 
to grow, she has doubled production and has found new outlets for her product. 
The children help her in the business and the older son has spun off an Ice 
cream busings, making good use of the refrigerator for the bakary and for his 
new enterprise. 

One of the teen age daughters wants to be a teacher and the other wants to 
become a secretary and help her mother with financial matters. This daughter 
said. "ft Is Important for women to be able to earn. So many women are left by 
their husbands and can't feed their children. All women should be economically 
Independent. I certainly want to be.** 

Thanks to the Fund, there is hope and a future for this mother and her children 
after years of poverty. Concepclon's family is one of 800 who have henefltted 
from this economic development project, funded by a modest $50,000 from the 
r.N. Voluntary Fund. 

Perhaps the moat eloquent statement in praise of the r.N. Voluntary Fund 
came from an Impoverished seamstress whose life has Iwen changed to one of 
hope and opportunity by a training program In business. Hosanna said. "You 
tee. that is what the trainers taught me. They gave me the Idea of the value of 
these hands. They taught me to consider my efforts as a small business. Imagine ! 
1 had never thought of it that way. I have Seamed the value of my own hands t" 
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The future of the V.S. Voluntary Fund Is bright. The staff la currently engaged 

In tm In (It'pth "nluiitlon of more thu. e-mlrd of the Fund's projec s. with 

iurve,H ll ;ie«k review* of other* Ah th, evaluation ^"^Jft Jj 
have already eonttrmed that giving wor n access to training, cred t and teen 
'„;'i«i !«n itwrpnHP fumllv Inwmes, mprove family health, and guc tne 
^irfXiwtortS* of their families- the 
The" As womon In Bolivia said. "We were organised to reee ve food. Now,- 

and J**^^yj^ tow t0 proviae community revolving loan funds; 
Management tralnluic for aumll-Roale Industrie*. 
In tffWSEL counties of Africa, for example, the 
h«a Introduced Improved technologies and credit funds for the women who 
SSJm a n m ark" nsh. thtm making a hlgh-protein food more available, while 
Kmmdns ■ fun "llv Incomes. It has supported voluntary tree-planting campaigns 
It K ail'S coZnnUy groups to produce school clothing, and consequently 

m <l^«lSaTt,PoXce".rtlie growth of the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
Fund In the future are three elements: tivitp 

iVtLa ndminMrathr ««pporf.-The Fund already. «?i?*2?t 
•m it* technical and administrative support system. We would like to see that tie 
String hem- eve nor " a., that the Fund, while keeping ttn Identity and purees 
of I (mow iii beet mi es a full partner of INDP. The Fund deserves full recognition 
within the multilateral development co-operation mainstream. Commlttee , 

9 i kiithrr level nf Anum-lal rr.tourvea.—U Is thanks to the U.H. i,ommuiee, 
and , a n. mls'r of national women's organisations. Including the YWCA. he 
O versea" Kducatlon Fund, the American Association of University Women, the 
N-utloiiaM*. uncll of Negro Women, and professional orgnnlantlons, that 1 .B. 
SSwSSf .'nnim.il over some difficult years. Now the Fund la gaining recog- 
nltlon and stipnort In this Congress and In oureouutry. 

nit on ami mi t ri)mmittrr fur th€ Fund for Women -As for the U.S. 
C« uin luce wc hope to build a ls»dy of knowledgeable Americans who are cdfr 
rSSd Iiid «m wiEl about ec<momlc development In developing countries. Vke 
u-,H work w 1 h li Uvlduals and other nntlunal groups ."• "icrcasc the resounds 
aval Side to the Aii'd t«, Ik. utilised on behalf of wome. *• d families In develop- 

'"irSlufc'we wish f« commend Dr. Margaret Hnyder, Chief of the Voluntary 
Fund . Tie V.N. lim.de for Women, for her superb work on behalf 
Her knowledge and cx^rlen.c In the tlekl of women and de velopmen ^has directed . 
the Fund's programs which have assisted hundreds of thousands of ™ n »« d 
li .ir f, i.tiiil« Hlu> Is a earlmr. Intelligent person whose creative and adminlstra- 
Mv^M^ and inspire all those supporting equality 

In development. 
The Chairman. Thank von very much. • 
Our next witness is C Payne Liiciih, executive director of Afrteare. 

It is good to see you in Washington as it was good to see yon in 

Befim^von begin, I wonder if I could ask you to wait for a few 
minutes. ! would like to recess the hearing for u few minutes. I have 

iiitt heard (tint mv ex dive secretary has fallen and tad an accident. 

I would like to run over to my office. It is just a minutPaway. 

f.V brief recess was taken.] . , 

The Chairman, t am very sorry for the interruption, As many of 
vou know, Mrs. Jneolisen has been my executive assistant for oyer a 
iiuat tcr of n century. She vas hurrying across the office and supped and 
fell. She ammrentfv may have cracked a rib and we are not. sure about 
her leg. She is being taken now to Georgetown Hospital and I am 
vcrv concerned nlnuit her. 

Well, Mr. Lucas, would you please proceed now. 
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8TATEHEHT OF 0. PAYNE LUCAS, EXECUTIVE DIEECTOE, 
AFEICAEE, WASKHGTOH, 00 

Mr, Lucas. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here this morning, I spent part 
of tb<> night preparing this 20-minute testimony which I will try to 
give you now in about 3 or 4 minutes. 

Women have always been in development. But the major problem 
in Africa and in most of the world is that women truly are not involved 
in the decisionmaking process. Until they are, then the gains that we 
expect to make in this held are not going to be what Senator Percy had 
in mind when he fashioned this ve»y important piece of legislation. 

Enhancing women's voice in the shaping of development efforts is 
something for all of us to be concerned about. It is not simply a process 
and it is not, if effective, a series of women's patchwork male-oriented 
projects. That is a decision that this committee, AID, and PVO's must 
focus on. We have to stop putting together programs that take care of 
a little piece of women s needs. 
This cannot be an overnight process. It is not a finger-pointing proc- 



cspecinlly in these times of desperate needs, it is a process of organizing 
and nurtujiag a long-term overlooked resource for human advance- 
ment. 

While the Percy amendment has been commendable, and specified 
that the T.S. All) program should address problems of women, this 
was an important legal advancement; but legal advancement is one 
thing, and advancement in actuality or reality is another. 

To fully realize the full potential of the Percy amendment, its over- 
seers must exercise careful and constant vigilance. How much money 
is needed for this is a decision not for me to make or to make a recom- 
mendation for. The simple truth of the matter is that more has to be 
done to make sure that we do not do patchwork programs and that 
women are full participants in the development process. 

At the same time, we must not grow impatient with the traditional 
attitudes of our brothers and sisters in the developing world. We are 
not African women's liberators. We are, instead, to perceive the web 
of constraints and then to enable practical alterations within that web. 

Mr. Chairman, let me close by giving one example of what happened 
to me 1 Vfc years ago in Zimbabwe. It is one of my most memorable 
occasions. I visited a saving club. Virtually nil of its members 
were women, and there must hav i been 40 or 50 of them gathered under 
the shade of a tree gossiping, feeding their babies, and passing their 
50 cents or their dollars up to the cli\b treasurer to be recorded in their 
savings account. It was a festive ahposphere. 

I suspect that one reason the womeVi were so enjoying themselves 
was that the meeting provided a brief Respite from their hard work 
in the fields, a chance to socialize with neighbors. Another reason, I 
know, was that these women were involved in asserting some slight 
degree of control iver their destinies. The small amount of cash they 
nut awav that Any represented money that eventually would go into 
Inlying fertilizer and seeds for their next season's cWp. These women 
were planning their futures. 

Finally, Mr, Chairman, if this society is to advance, women's pro- 
duction must advance accordingly. I maintain that once we all make 
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the emotional leap from seeing women as subordinates to realizing 
tK equality, then all else will logically come to pass, lliat one psy- 
e^aTSurdle must- -ami I sire* Vice 

Touay in the United States there is .much talk of female vice 
PresUlential candidates, 'lhere are awsuits to ob *;^ 
mpnt nirhts for women, many of which are successful. There are shins 
IsnTS.re onions for th<« ^O^Zt^ 

Women in the United SUtes have dreamed of these things tor years, 

tC£5fiCS^ Not Afri^n wonjjn 

JZmZmw * .niles a da, E feteh fc* »V 

hv haml In Africa, we dream of women not having to waiK o mum • 

ySteto! women having grinding ^plemente for th eir miUe^ 
of women having the tools they need to grow vegetables, of women 
gaining the assets and access for banking and credit. 

We dream of these things in Afnca, not now, but perhaps i>y me 

ye ?Lf°vV nmirman without your vigilance and careful screening, 
we 1 11 n t 2 S H ^by\he year 2U W?.» patient, and ; we recogniw 
Sfat m ir^men^n Africa are achieving a 6^J^™K 

lilough the Sh " at 3 1 Wh f ne UnHed ffes ^ 
those of American women, and though the 1 nnea 01a j 

!!:;r."nfcfe^iS^ 



Tlmnk yoti. . „ , 

[Mr. Lucas 1 prepared statement follows .J 



Prep abed Statement or C. Payne Lucas 
Mr. Cha.rman and member,, of the ^mmlttee, I appreciate your invitation to 
apeak today on the future of women ^Xady™ln" development, if development 
Vt me say first that women tt '™ d J fe l _ n f intalnlnK a basic standard 
Ih the prooeHH of Improving the <l»«Hty of : U» 01 ' £ w tne ^lai and 

I, the fare of disaster. Women Inform tafiki* that 1 "J, 10 ^, 5 . .'women's 

trltmtors to the aoclety. _ t ln tne decision making process 

For the moat part, JJ^g the society of which they are 

that determine** how they may better contr iwjw 1 » t mer i t . nrofound concern. 

limbers. This la a tragic wa ate ^^f^^Si^^V^^ 
Knhnnc ng women's v<ilce In the Hn *P"'Vi, " Ui 2 amona their male country- 

hiies major change •■fiffJSX^^ 

men and leaders, and -It should not f^^P" atmnte ..-J^ . and It Is not. If effec- 
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process; of organising and nurturing a long overlooked resource for human 
advancement. 

While we who are here today recognise the importance of specialised assistance 
to women In developing nations and while we all supitort Its expansion at least 
in principle, we are of course gathered to examine the problems and prognoses 
of the Issue. Can women be fully Integrated Into the development decision making 
process? If not* then what is the range of possibility? In either case, when can 
change become manifest? How can U.S assistance organisations most appropri- 
ately Involve themselves In the expansion of development activities for women? 

A commendable starting point was the Percy amendment to the 1078 Foreign 
Assistance Act, which siiediied that t\H. aid shall give particular attention to 
programs, projects and activities which tend to Integrute women into the national 
economies of developing countries, thus improving their status and assisting the 
total development effort. This is an Important legal advance. 

A legal advance Is one thing : an advance In actuality Is another. To realise the 
full potential of the Percy amendment, its overseers must exercise careful and 
constant vigilance. We must all work to discern the difference between true at- 
tention to women's development needs, and expeditious women-oriented Inserts 
into otherwise discriminatory programs. We must at the same time not grow 
impatient with the traditional attitudes of our brothers and sisters In the develop* 
Ing world : we are not African women's liberators, we are Instead to perceive the 
web of constraints and then to enable practical alterations within that web. 

Africa, and most of the world, contains many customs and structures that 
tangibly prevent w -mien's economic independence. There are laws limiting or for* 
bidding female land ownership in some parts of Africa. There are customs that 
dictate feeding or giving medical treatment to males first, and to females as the 
supply lasts. Women in Africa, by and large, have little access to male-dominated 
banking or governmental systems. Women In most places are traditionally alio* 
cated the "less than l>esf ? laud for their farming, the best going to the men. 
Women In many African areas traditionally are the gatherers of wild plants, 
processors of milk products, and growers of vegetables ami small animals such 
as chickens- as well as caretakers of the children and the household. They fetch 
tlie water, gather the firewood, do the eooklug, grind the grains. They also help 
the men. wh.m m»eded, in performing the traditionally male tasks of grain and 
large animal production. Women are, therefore, excluded by systems, by p,>or 
health due to greater malnutrition, by the simple lack of time and energy to 
break out of traditional functions. 

Aside from customs ami structures, until recently evaluators did not employ 
measuring techniques sophisticated enough to express the value of women's 
contribution to the economy. Women*, production generally has not been noted 
in national production statistics, because most of women's final products never 
reach the monetarlsed economy: wild fruits, home grown vegetables, and eggs 
from poultry arc by and large consumed by the family. Much of the grain and 
livestock falling under male purview, on the other hand, Is targeted specifically 
for sale. So. women's actually very great economic contributions have just began 
to be viewed In objective analytical light. 

Aside from this recognition, which Is leading to greater attentat! to women's 
traditional eeoimmie value, there is the growing awareness that women need t« 
attain some Independent economic strength in order to themselves work into 
the male dominated formal economic systems- and In order to more effectively 
deliver valuable products to their communities and nations. 

How Is this clone? What has been done so far? In reality, the tangible evidence 
of development assistance speelficnlly and usefully targeted to women In Africa, 
Is scant. What evidence there is. however, is provocative. 

one of my most memorable moments in Zimbabwe, during visit two years 
ago. was a meeting of a rural savings club. Virtually all of Its members were 
women ; and there must have been 40 or r»u of them gathered under the shade 
of a tree, gossiping, feeding their ha Ides and |mssin« their 50 cents or their 
dollars tip to the Huh treasurer to be recorded In their savings accounts. It was 
a festive atmosphere I sus|s»ct that one reason the women were so enjoying 
themselves was that the meeting provided a brief respite from their hard work 
In the fields, a chance to socialise with neighbors. Another reason, I know, was 
that these women were involved in asserting some slight degree of control over 
their destinies. The smali amounts of cash they put away that day, represented 
money that would eventually go into buying fertiliser and seeds for their next 
season's crop. These women were deliberately planning their futures. 
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In th« village of Tara. Niger, where Afrlcare Is helping to Implement a large 
set it StegrKd ruT development project, we are aim. helping the women 
L h i wnllrv i.r«Mlurtloit cooja-rntlve : an activity that will directly 
Z , ? .'.e^veran'.'.mnnn.l.y-K well Mng, and one that ^"«g»y-J 
a i«en..s for .-ash Income and self management. In JJ"*; the 

to h women's vegetable growing coojrratlve meets similar neeua or ine 
^enluliSiy ^^S&mu^ members. In N„h proj^ta Inoome earning 
was a. ohjec "e I„ hoth projects, that ohjectlve haa been achieved. 
ThXe arV "nly aJJme of the efforts, now on-going, to support women a emer. 

"&£ efcWTw^ w „me« were motivated and 

l»&1^S5S&.Tmlrt P«Mence In giving extra training to women 
P n rS;,» Kly ^experienced In formal management and In 
with governmental aui»pi»rt HyHteiim. The women themselves ^"^.^.ff- 
JorM thT prS't activities. And as In all development work, the Inputs came 
on time and other design elements were appropriate. 

The same .an I* said of other Afrlcare ; PWJft Jot % J^ f 5*f , | gJ 
structlng village dispensaries and maternity facilities, women ^ request tnese 
thhw ' they need them, they support their realisation; and generally, these 
programs lieneflt the entire community on< w.iiiH«xt assistance to 

There are delicacies, or pitfalls, in L h j« ^^^^"de^opnSnt Xmmdty's 

dlthSally male development endeavors. This Information, we must hope, will 

f Sid « w a way t Increase production of crops and Income. But one i may wgl 

worsen the existing balance of power between men and women In a particular 
"There are. al«o.*,e strong ties of tradition. No member of any society >la! Immune 

^ L S itort for'good reason. Tradition is to be respected and worked 

llw. will Imp™ both L^'«1M> 1 «',"»3HS 
Khold use! The and cooperative organlaationa for 
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the storage of grains and other foods, will provide a source of essential calories 
andjuatrleota— even during the lean season, when women and children suiter 

Such projects create the basis for social change, because they change women's 
physical situations. While not radically altering the social order, they do give 
women some extra time and energy to involve themselves in community groups 
or to earn a small amount of personal income. 

Beyond time, women also need special assistance in community Involvement 
and in developing Income generating activities. Being frequently relatively lim- 
ited to the home, by social custom and the flow of daily tasks, women possess little 
formal organisational experience. Like many men, they have little or no precedent 
in the use of credit or the acquisition of non-local inputs or dealing with service 
infrastructures. Unlike men, however, they also have no existing contacts with 
government services, banking institutions or other informational resources. So, 
opportunity as well as training are lacking. Linkage is necessary ; and linkage as 
a women's group, gives greater power than linkage as individual women. 

Mr. Chairman, these are all particular observations on particular projects that 
have recently addressed women's needs. The issue, though, ultimately becomes 
subsumed by the facts : the facts that tell us and any other observer, that women 
are more than half of the backbone of Africa. 

Last week, one of Africa re's staff members returned from Mozambique; and 
reported that In the rural areas surrounding the capital of Maputo, it is pre* 
dominantly women who are growing tta# food. He was particularly moved by 
the elderly women, Including many wilows, who were doing hard labor: bent 
ovt»r preparing the wet, heavy soil withlcrude and weighty hoes. This is not an 
unusual scene in Africa. With many men leaving the rural areas for Jobs In fac- 
tories, homes and offices in the urban centers— women are left with the elderly 
and the very young to produce the nation's food. The younger women have the 
added burden of children strapped to their backs as they work. And many, par- 
ticulate in drought stricken countries, are working in a weakened condition due 
to lack of food. 

We must shift our perceptions. Of all work necessary to maintain the society, 
most is done by women. If the society is to advance, then women's production 
must advance accordingly. I maintain that once we all make the emotional leap 
from seeing women as subordinates to realising their equality, then all else will 
logically come to pass. That one psychological hurdle must, and I stress this, 
be overcome. 

Today, in the United States, there is much talk of female vice presidential 
candidates. There are lawsuits to obtain equal employment rights for women, 
many successful. There are shifts in child care, and there are options for those 
who wish to neise them. Women in the United States have dreamed of these 
things for years, and now they are beginning to come to pass. 

We do not dream of these things in Africa— yet. African women are still walk- 
ing three miles a day to fetch water, still ponnding millet by hand. In Africa, 
we dream of women not having to walk three miles a day for water, women 
having grinding apparatut for their millet, women having the tools they need to 
grow vegetables, women gaining access to credit. We dream of these things in 
Africa, not now, but perhaps by the year 2000. We are patient, and we recognise 
that already women in Africa are achieving a great deal. 

Indeed, though the physical situations of African women differ vastly fiom 
those of American women, and though the U.S. media carries the assumption of 
male/female equality— still, not just in Africa, but in the United Stales and 
other parts of the yorld, too, women have yet to see their contributions trans- 
lated t.;to fair recognition. 

Mr. Chairman, the benchmark by which we should measure the Percy Amend- 
ment's effectiveness, is whether we can say "yes" every time there is the ques- 
tion, "did thin project truly benefit women?" 

Oui more profound benchmark is reality. We wish for human advancement. 
We must translate this principle into action, knowing as we do that so much 
advancement depends on women. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Lucas, very much, indeed, for a 
powerful statement I assure you very much that I am with you all 
the way and will stay right with it. T will not let up one bit 

Our fij.al witness on this panel is Elise Smith, executive director, 
Overseas Education Fund. 
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STATEMENT OF ELI8E FIBER SMITH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
OVERSEAS EDUCATIOH FUND, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Smith. Thank you, Senator Percy. It is a great honor to be 
here this morning. As you know, I have ken here l*fore wearing my 
other hat as president of Private Agencies in International Develop- 
ment. You can see how incestuous everything is. As Mr. (juyer, to my 
riirht, eloquently said a little while ago, we are right to merge and 
make the strength of PVO's come to full force. In that process, women 
are going to be an important area of concern to all of us. 

Ihis morning I" know that we have a reduced amount of time to 
talk about these serious issues, but that global revolution of women 
expressing what they want and how they can move toward making 
development occur is a reality happening across the world. 

The Overseas Education Fund, or OEF International as we call it, 
has been around since 1W7. As you will recall, the League founded us. 
But our programs today are aimed at giving job skills to women, 
starting up small businesses, and finding ways to prevent the legal 
system from imposing economic constraints on women s participation. 
'Ihis has allowed OEF to be the ears of women in the Ihird World, 
who are trying to say to us that the Percy amendment and other mecha- 
nisms to allow for jnore resources to get out to women so that their 
full productivity can really be mobilized, are the keys to what efficient 
development is all about. i * .. 

So, 1 feel humble in a way beeausc I feel that the thousands of voices 
that 1 hnve heard in many countries of the world are here todav also. 

I think the important thing that I would like to contribute today on 
l>ehalf of OEF is to look to the future— my written testimony will 
talk about what the impact in the past has been— because the kinds of 
ways to make more profound the impact of the visionary Percy amend- 
ment have yet to be fully and totally realized. 

Some of the four or live recommendations that I have here 1 believe 
will help to make this global revolution and its potential come to 
fruition and achieve actuality. Therefore, I would like to begin with 
my recommendations. ' , ... . 

First of all, it has been stated/nce before here but I would l?ke to 
underline it again: In OEF, ftfm working with women across the 
developing world, our conviction is that women-only projects are as 
important as integrating women into full sector programs. Whether 
you tttko a livestock program in Honduras, where our bilateral assist- 
ance savs that this is a loan that is going to increase livestock produc- 
tion, and vou look around and see that women have been the primary 
growers of swine and other small livestock, it is clear they don t have 
numlierx sufficient to meet the requirements to enter a major sector 
program. This means that you have to start back with women, to give 
them the skills ami the livestock training and management to allow 
them to \h> able to access credit out of that major sector program. 

Therefore, it is important that resources go to women specific pro- 
grams to prepare them to enter the large sector programs and inte- 
grated programs. , . ,., . 

The seeohd recommendation is that AID itself, which has a ^most 
visionarv Women iti Development policy paper, based on all the 
catalytic etfects of your Percy amendment, certainly has looked at 
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the impact of the project design stage. Women's participation in that 
design atage can make those Hector programs remy effective in terms 
of integrating women fully into the projects. 

Right now, what we have is an impact statement that says, in AID, 
does that project benefit women, and if so, how, and it not, does it 
have a negative effect I That is a very passive use of the potential of 
the Percy amendment. 

What* we would like to recommend is that there be a more action 
oriented way for the implementation activities to take place, by re- 
quiring the building of women into a project design from the very 
beginning. By doing this, you will then assure a much more profound 
impact on those major programs. 

ilie third recommendation is this: The Percy amendment should be 
applied to development policy as well as project implementation. 

The Percy amendment represents an enormous capacity to affect a 
lot of things that have to do with development overseas and the U.S, 
role in the future. If one looks at the Caribbean Basin Initiative and 
the Kissinger Commission Report, those are both extremely impor- 
tant examples of policies that affect future development and global 
security. And yet, on the Kissinger Commission there were no women 
members, and there was no mention *f women in the entire report. 
That is very significant. 

I just came back from Miami where women from the Caribbean and 
Central America wete looking at the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 
There is a potential there for women's opportunity, but it has not been 
at all thought through in terms of real impact. 

Ho, my recommendation is let's try to see how women can help in 
the CBI because that will make a difference in what happens in the 
future. * 

Finally, another major recommendation that I would like to ffive 
you is this. OEF agrees very strongly with the WID Office. It the 
ability of All) missions in the field to ptyn and implement programs 
integi«ting women into projects is not strengthened* then the force of 
what you are saying will not be translated into something really 
ix)werful. * 

Therefore, the women in development officers in those AID missions 
should be women or men who have strong capabilities in terms of ex- 
igence and design capacity, thus becoming in-house consultants all 
along the way in terms of the portfolio of projects that are evolving in 
that country. 

I also think, as do many of us who care about the important revolu- 
tion we are talking alx>ut, that the WID Office should have an IQC 
in order to help missions which need some extra assistance in planning 
and implementation for women. 

Finally* I want to underscore Vivian Derrick's suggesftftm from the 
Coalition for Women in Development, of which OEF \sja part, that a 
foundation capable of* managing and moving grants out to women's 
organizations across the world will help mobilize those women so that 
they, too, can truly design and implement strong economic projects. 

On that note I wjll stop. My written testimony goes into all of this 
in more depth. 

But I salute you as a visionary. And between noihind the year 2000, 
there is a lot more that you can do. 
[Ms. Smith's prepared statement follows :] 
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Pmfamh) Statement or Blibb Fim» Smith 

Mr. Chairman. ^ -he -"""tt^ J ^^.W 
,hl« lm|s,rt«»t heurl«K am to-ms hkj w lth ^^'^^^i^tn. 
meat on Increasing women M»rtIcl^tloi^ «*^«pn e i i action Fund 

I am RHae Fiber Smith. Executive ItortM >f J**'*'™^" m7i th0UK h we 
( OKF • . OKF was founded by tte Ifftjue on* « Wew JJJg^, * 8H , flt . 

are now Imlepcndetit ^.^^^^^^T^^r^rVr l«w- 
anee organisation or i'\<> tbemselveii. their families, and 

Income women- to Improve the dtmHty of to r »^™*? d fleld offlce8 In Sri 
their communities. With a core staff in \J nnMnu ton. w ^ano ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Ijinka. Honduras. Ecuador, and W""*" 1 J • ' Sties for women. Today. 
Third World countries to increase ^^J^Z^Mt oxm small bus, 
i/n our overseas assistance, OKI ^ ^ 0 ^S«, WB |e participation. In 
hesses. find jobs, and overcome »«^"» Ht T"^™ about global social and 
the fulled States, oEF works to educate Americans itwui t, 

economic Issues. ._„w,„„ ♦„ nBH p«u the accomplishments and future 

• The OKF Is In n unique position to a^» ™ ac y° m ^ nt ln .. WO men In 
potential of the Percy Amendment because field, but rather 

development" for over 30 years \\ are . ot « '«^ om ^ Vmplem-ntlnR concrete 
an organization that has been a Ptaiw^ f^ributlom to development efforts, 
strategies for enhancing womenswm omit < on pro blem In 
The Percy amendment ^as passed l %|JJ 3 ^^ r ^ U ; v ^ nien . 8 productive roles 
devetoimient assistance. Research on ™* V™^? programs all pointed to 
«nd the tum.dntive cx,H.rlenee i f "Sy^tlalSntrib^ to economic devel- 
a„ ln„H,rt«nt fad. ^ m ^^ l ^^^^^i^t] 0 o'keA development 
opment had been under vnued amf l™*^^^,^ aware, resulted n de- 
ptonners. This " UUwl £?^ t^& to be minimally effective or 

veiopment programs and projects mat were w 

to actually fall. t f th<> HKr i,.ultnral work Is done by 

for example. In Africa. «*>w t „ raf . tti of development programs for 

women. However. African men were the targets ^ t , nput * Women- 

technical tralnliiR. "»«™ ,0 VVr? c Z' r f, X e Tim? 10-48 percent of a coun- 
heads-of -households in the Third World '» n {« d Xo f^cus on women's repro- 
trv's population. Rut. development P"^»" .\™£f2 or themselves and their chll- 
£.,lve roles not on their W^^^S^than 50 percent of 

,,«.«. Likewise. ^^ l^^^l'^^ t vmgnm largely failed 
the Informal sector small buslnessei ». inoiii in u entrepreneurs, 
to provide needed n™^-******^}**^^ of the f.N. l**ade for 
A ,|t.ote from the report «.f tl e J rid < <> ,, atloll m development: 

Women held In IOT8 '''«»'"£ m 22".J ^ "of the "o"ld aS and one- 

••While women represent fifty l?™ nt *K near T y "w^thlrds of all working 

vsfjzfsx ataKTJft sskts. «- — - — * 

W.irM vrounin n.,.l ln-r holly. »nm.nn » J 1 . „,,,|t,,| ,-Hy In A*. In • ntinnty 
„,,„ „, i,,„.Mt SI.,. II.™ m, m- ' « »«JW ' -»J , line ... nt.ntnl «*njl. 

Sl^S '^'Z^t^^ ISrin m P-nnln. (- 

rmnlly's welfare. ,,,,.._„ 1Minp woman In a traditional culture, Sumana 

Facing the realities of being a K,or w "» Sri Unka Women's 

,,„,, few options for " ^ X i to train women In small business 

Bureau and OEK "'"^.^ Snmamfs situation would have 

Kn'srsrt^ »» d wntr,but,on to the nat,onal 

Z:^^^^^ SArlfRSf U has made OEF's 

Job of meeting the needs of these women easier. improving women's 

The legislative mandate s ressed Ij.th h« ^"'^ 1 , „ a| JJ tg of economic 
a,a\„s and the • •efficacy tame" 'J^ l ff£S^3ffi^«*+ 
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lug changes In development assistance attitudes and programs. Using OEF's own 
work in • women in development" as a data base, I will now review the si>eeific 
accomplishments catalyze! by the Percy amendment and then Identify specific 
ways the tnteut of the ameudment can Iw further maximised. 

WHAT TUS PEBCY AMENDMENT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 

First, the amendment has raised awareness about women's economic roles in 
development, which has led to more realistic and effective development programs. 

♦♦The Women In Development Policy Paper" of the Agency for International 
Development is noteworthy amongst policy statements of donor nations because 
It stresses women s vital role in national economic productivity. As aptly staied 
on page 2 of the Policy Paper : 

♦♦The major challenge for economic development is the need to make more 
efficient use of scarce resources. Women and girls are resources for development 
whose contribution to development is already substantial. Yet their contribution 
would be dramatically enhauced,if they were better educated, in better health, 
and had better access to training, services, and jobs. Therefore, to pursue a 
development planning strategy without a women in development focus would be 
wasteful and self defeating -wasteful, because development which does not bring 
its benefits to th* wliole society has failed. The underlying premise of this paper 
Is that, for AID to undertake an effective strategy that promotes balanced eco- 
nomic development, a focus on the economic participation of women in develop- 
ment Is essential." 

To translate this statement to action, the Policy Paper includes a discussion 
of needed interventions In both the formal (wage) and Informal (self-employ- 
ment) economic Hectors (pp. &~6). OEF has had extensive experience in both 
sectors and can testify that AID'S commitment to reinforcing or expanding 
women's roles In Third World economies makes good development sense. 

An oKF*asslstcd project In Kl Balvador. partly funded by AID, is a good exam* 
pie of how women's participation strengthens a development program. Since 1970, 
OKF has worked with a rural community to establish a coojierative tomato proc- 
essing industry that enables women to feed their families and to receive regular 
income at the same time. The project was Initiated by a group of 29 loosely orga- 
nised housewives. Today, there exists a 100 member multi-service cooperative 
m percent of whom are women. The memt>ers have learned to cultivate, process, 
can, and nmrket tomatoes. Thev have secured loans from International banks for 
a new processing plant. The efforts of the Halvadoran women have brought bene- 
fits to their entire 8,000 mem»>er community. Electricity and running water were 
secured ; 200 new Jobs have been created : and courses have been held In literacy, 
nutrition, and otAer areas. Without the lwghly motivated particli»tion of com- 
munity wotden the story of this rural Cehtral American community would no 
doubt be quite different. t , ■ 1Ai 

Hecond, /he Percy amendment has expanded women's economic opportunities, 
which ha* augmented women's contribution to national economic productivity. 

OKF receives AID funds for many of our programs. The "women in develop- 
ment" policy has afTected both the quantity and quality of A ID* funded economic 
development projects involving women. In terms of quantity, AID Bflreaus and 
Missions have increased the number of projects that provide assistance to women 
In areas such as small enterprise development and management, technical train- 
ing, credit, and vocational training. Concerning quality, AID has demonstrated 
a receptivity to promoting women's Involvement In non-traditional areas of work. 

OKF projects In Morocco and Panama illustrate how women's economic oppor- 
tunities have expanded over the past decade. In both countries, the 
participants were women with major economic responsibility for ttteir children 
and with very meager Incomes. OEF provided training for the Moroccan women, 
to enable them to develop confidence, to consider profitable areas of work not 
tvpicsllv open to women, and to learn needed technical skills. The women subse- 
quent v established legally-constituted cooperatives, involving the women In rais- 
ing l»ees Hiid marketing honey, a staple of the Moroccan diet. In Panama. OKF 
assistance has helped poor women start their own businesses in ftotitradlttoiial 
work areas, such as horticulture and upholstery. , 

In Morocco and Panama, the national economies benefitted through women s 
participation. The national labor pools were Increased and needed products and 
services were added to national economic outputs. 
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Third, the lVrcy amendment haa broadened the fuudlug bane tot "women to 
develo|>meut," which has enabled more women and their communities to be 

"oil* programs are funded by a combination of Jtovernmental. ' ou ntotlon, 
corporate, and other private sources. During the Carter adtnlnlst ration, govern- 
ment ; monies f«»r our women tn development program* Increased significantly. The 
governmental support, which sets n Htandard and helps establish a proven track 
reeoml. had a positive Impact on leveraging other sources of funding. 

ln'addltlon to my position an executive director of OEF, I am the PTOldent 
of lTlvnte Ager.eles in International development, a consortium of oyer 200 
nonprofit organisations Involved In development assistance. Over the J**" 
ye-r*. there have been -hanged within many of these organ bmtlons, in i terms 
of ostubllshlng |K»llcleH for promoting women's part l.-lpat ion In their ^awns 
and for funding activities to Implement these glides. R*™tly, 1 PAID voted 
merge with the American Council for Voluntary Agencies In Foreign Service. 
At ot, r major forum f»r C.H. private volttntury organizations working 
held last nuaiih In Wisconsin, a special session was convened on PVO collabora- 
tion for the End of De-nde Conference of Women In Nairobi In WTO. 

L he" sour c- of expanded funding for WID has been foundations ' and 
,s.r, Jons. Through its governmentfunded projects. OKF has been able to show 
private Uninstry the micro and macro economic benefits of Increashig womw > s 
UrtWimtlon in the Informal and formal economic sectors. As a result, new j»r 
mereased funding has been made available by Institutions including Avon 
Pr.Hln.-ts. Inc.. Cham. Manhattan Bank. Exxon. Mobil Oil. Morgan Guaranty Tmat 

< "i^tte treses In funding from private sources, ^wrnment »np^rt «or 
-wotnen In development" | 8 still vital. The ambitious task of mobllli ng women, 
roiiirhlv half a country's r,opulatlon, for development requlrea a priority commit- 
ment Iff to* the TrtvateYnd public sectors. And. let me iterate that gowrn- 
ment d.dlars spent on "women In development" can have a dual W™™*> 
the funds directly benefit women who iiartlelpnte In developmen t Pf°J«** 
ond. the funds can be Instrumental In leveraging other funding from private 

^Fo^urth. the Percy amendment has helped strengthen Indigenous women's orga- 
nlzVtlons and leaders, which has Increased Third World self-reliance and 
strengthened the human resources working for national development. 

OKF emphasises an "enabling" approach In our technical assistance Pf°P*-nf« 
We aim to Increase the cupabllltles of local organisations and takers 
ment economic development programs Involving womeu through ; P «^P**°'J, 
project planning and evaluation processes, through the. hands-on experience ox- 
actual projects, and through structured training programs, 

The Percy amendment has been Instrumental in helping OEF to capacitate 
Indigenous organisations and leaders. AID fund ng through the Worrier i In [ De- 
velopment Offi«. has supported some of the ttnMng programs of our "Women to 
Development Technical Advisory Service" (WIDTech), such as training In^Bmall 
business management for a local organisation In Papua New Otdnea and t» fining 
In cooperative* for Indigenous Institutions In Lesotho. Missions have «n» »«n- 
,s>rted ••Instltntlon-bulldlng," us part of OEF projects^ West Africa, Thailand, 

"lleiridea Srerigthenlng Indigenous organisations, OEF has received snpjport to 
promote networking amongst organizations. This tietworklng serves the important 
function of providing channels for organisations to learn from each_ other's ^ex- 
periences and to i»ool resources. For example, OEF brought 80 Third World 
women len<lers together at the 19N0 Mid-Decade for Women Conference In Copm- 
hngen with AID funding, and this July, U8IA Is funding an exchange amongst 
Central American women leaders and businesswomen from the United States. 

Direct technical assistance and regional or international networking naj 
brought visible changes within many of the Indigenous organisations Known to 
OKF. Dramatic shifts have ts-eurred from sociul welfare-type programs to CMn- 
tnnnltv economic development efforts. Organizations have adopted new MPW 
methodologies for promoting grass rootB partleljmtlon. And, u '*ny local lngtltn- 
tlons have become successful In moblUalng local resources and fondlng tor their 

W The strengthened women's organizations and leaders throughout the Third 
World have a multiplier effect. They continue to carry on programs and work 
for policy-level changes long after the assistance of outside organisation* end*. 
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BttJOUMXKDATIONS ?0B TH1 TXTTVU 

Aa thi experience of one private voluntary organization, OES\ attests, the 
Percy amendment has definitely been like a stone thrown Into a calm pool. It has 
stirred the surface and caused significant ripples. 

The challenge for the future Is to ensure that the Percy amendment has the 
depth of effect intended, that its potential is maximized to bring women fully in 
their countries' development efforts. 

J OEF ha 4 * seen certain changes catalyzed by the Percy amendment. We have also 
^countered "gaps" In putting the intent of the amendment into action. The fol- 
lowing f6ur recommendations are offered in a spirit of respect for the changes 
that have already occurred and with a vision for creating the best development 
program possible: 

Recommendation 2Vf>. /.—Within the Agency for International Development* 
recognise the importance of both "women only" projects and "integrating women" 
Into large-scale sectoral projects. 

In recent years, there has been much-discussion about project strategies to pro- 
mote "women In development," in terms of the merits of "women only" projects 
vs. "Integrating women'* into AID immoral projects, In areas including agriculture, 
water, housing, employment, et# Generally, "women only" projects have come 
to be regarded -with some disfavor. 

OEFs own experience An the field points to a need for both kinds of projects* 
We concur with the emphasis of integrating women into mainstream development 
programs as a goal to strive toward in the future. For the present, however, the 
reality In many Third World countries is such that women are often not prepared 
or may not be eligible for participation in mainstream programs. In these cases, 
"women only" projects provide an essential means for women to gain the skills 
and experience needed for btoader participation. ■■ 

An OEF livestock project In Honduras is a case In point. The AID-funded 
project will enable women to establish businesses* for raising plgo and market- 
ing pork, a product In demand In the country. Within Honduras, poor women 
could not qualify to participate in a major AID sector program for livestock 
Improvement because they did not meet the criteria for number of animals 
and acres of land owned. Despite the fact that the project title Includes the 
term "small-scale livestock/' the definition of "small scale** Is beyond that of the 
women farmers. Thus, women are Ineligible for loan funds from this project 
to Improve their stock and productivity. Without OEF's pig production and 
marketing project, the women farmers with small holdings would be completely 
excluded from r.H.-supported technical assistance. 

In other countries, OKF has worked with women who lacked a sense of self- 
esteem or the ability to Interact with men which Is necessary In many large-scale 
programs, other women have lacked necessary supports, such as the availability 
of child care. 

"Women only" programs, as an end In themselves, are not an effective develop* 
ment strategy. However, "women only" programs— as "training grounds" to 
enable women to, gain attitudes and skills needed for participation in larger 
programs should lie recognised as an essential "women In development*' strategy 
by development planners. Development policies aimed at promoting women's 
participation need to understand and ;art with women where they are. They 
need to appreciate socially-conditioned and cultural constraints that may make 
it difficult for women to jump from no experlem* with livestock, for example, 
to having, a herd of dairy cattle. 

"Women only" prole^s are not the answer for every context. However* 
theme projects should definitely be considered as an appropriate "women In 
development" strategy where certain conditions exist. 

Rn ommmdntlnn ,Vo. In AID project design, broaden the use of the "impact 
statement" on how a project afreets women to Include guidelines for actually 
integrating women Into project designs from the outset. 

The requirement for an AID funded project to Include a statement of how the 
project Impacts on women Is often not enough to ensure the participation of 
women In the project. The "Impact" approach In operation can be passive, an 
analysis of how a prolect benefits or at least does not negatively affect women. 
A more actfon-oriented approach would be to include requirements for building 
women Into a project design from the beginning: Guidelines could be provided 
to promote the full utilisation of human resources— men and women— in a. 
project. 
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\t th» nmrat the Women In Development Office reviews project papers (Conn- 

However, the office has a small staff and AID has a very ^ *? * *7 a IMr . 
ST WID Office alone cannot *™^*2»g^Z^ aS»mpltan ffia 
tldpatlon is built into every project. The most S SSSSSSuh-Z 

^S^mS^P^t^^^^ to development poUcy- 

JSMom A haSWcSarly demonstrated In development projects, Including 
wtSS,^ nd tekta? t£S X into account results In more efficient and effect^ 
pn^nu TThis strategy baa helped make tax doliars spent on development a 

^PouSnSktoTbodles likewise can be strengthened by tacluding^inen^ P»r; 

\ ™ „J«mni« of a Kiaslncer Commission recommendation Illustrates 
fhttint ft SSameJdatio^ flSSd on bSSng up the formal educaUonsecj 
or However, v^enTpartlclpatlon to formal education throughout the Third 
Wni-iT Z Mnslderobly lew tbanmen's; the structures of formal education (such 

• S 2JJf ctaiari i and l schoolschedulw) often need to be adjusted to promote 
won^Sirtlc^ 

m-«i>v «nH itechnical training need to be provided. The Inclusion of women 
on the S fofcomdderlng women^ rolea In the 

?wmi^nn w^ort could nave avoided oversights like the one Just cited. 
1 The ^^ZATb^I^^X 

£f5™«* to women to th. BI legislation, and the law Includes normechantoms 
Khtww worker., Throughout the region, there are thousands of 
ior reuiniui ■ »rh e y have no access to information of the OBI, 

™, m f™ wit^uT^ceSs thTwmud \SS re^uiretechnical training or support 

• ~rvic£ aSh al ^tSt^ Saitm to enter the expert market. As a Congrew- 
££!TT<Wn the ffi-member Honduran National legislature recently stated, to 
M tatervteS In^vSla^HSaW: "The CHI completely neglects the needs of 

W0 ^6^o^°M IS^^'b^n improved and enriched by the Percy 
-^•M«7Xve«mentc^»lw. foundations, and trade programs vis a 
STSSritod w5S cS be aSSlarly atrengthened by extending the amendment* 

VX>t j}£Lmu>ndatlo» Vo 1 -Strengthen the technical capability of AID Missions 

Job descriptions , shou Id [^ h ^?^^^„/'^ W it) Officers. Officers would 
ST^^Mve S they weS r^utrTto^et certain requirements for skills 
SJ F^rESee Withto th7w»lons, a useful role for the WID Officer to play 
would ^be 1,Xh7u2 conSlSnt, to assist other ,AID officials build women into 

pr S? Am •we'SSto Development" policy paper toe ludea a slmilaY perspective 
the V.iiVllfJitloni and funoti-ma of WID Officers (p. 10 . column two, a - c ). 
OKF Z™$ snp^rtVthese points and encourages the Agency to ensure they 

"^"h 1 !^ Mission expertise in WID would be tor 

^hS^AWmmmM msww for Missions to draw upon. 

• W ^i'-4JS of AID programs are Mission initiated and Mission funded. 
Tb^tore^Mlaslon stmudSra expertise, related to women to development ean 
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make the critical difference in enabling the intent of the Perry amendment to 
be viuible Into every project design. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, for Inviting nie *«> 'ftie.ir before thin (Committee 
today. Clearly, we have come a long way In 10 yearn toward Mtrengthening U.K. 
development aiwlatanee through atrengthenlng the participation of women. .Your 
leadership has been Instrumental in achieving this progress and I commend you 
highly on your commitment and vision. 

That vision, today, is more Important than ever. The challenge of Improving 
women's status and of mobilizing their contribution to national economic produc- 
tivity Is still before us. our progress cannot be measured by time alone, but by 
the full Integration of women into development related policy and development 
projects. The International Decade on Women ends In 19K5. But our task con- 
tinues onlnto tUe next century. 

The Chairman** Thank you very much, 
Our anchor fulfilled the mission. 

Mh. Derrick, before you leave, let me ask you this. You mentioned 
in your testimony the importance of urban women as a focus for 
women in development concerns. I wonder if you could elaborate 
somewhat on the special needs of urban women. 

Ms. DrJtmrcK. Yes, Senator, I would tie happy to. 

I think that our efforts, and rightfully so, have focused on rural 
women almost exclusively. But the outmigxation has created enormous \ 
problems in cities. These* range from housing, substandard housing, to v « 
* . the lack of adequate health care facilities. There are enormous social 
problems, particularly the problem of prostitution in some African 
countries, which leaders, particularly the wives of Presidents, arc very 
interested in combating. That prostitution leads to the spread of social 
diseases. It leads to an incredibly high numlicr of children being born 
that become street children. 

Those are just some of the problems. 

Also, there are. problems of sanitation, problems of adequate food 
supply. There is certainly the problem of adeouate nutrition, of people 
beginning to eat more and more street foods rather than being in- 
voked in preparation. 

All of these problems are contributing to the decline of already 
fragile infrastructures in urban areas. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Ms, Smith. M*y I just add something on the question of women in 
the urban area. § 

In the current effort to increase investments by multinationals in 
4 other countries, the "maquila, M or the export processing industries, 
employ women as the major lal>or l>ool. 

I think one issue, Senator Percy, that is very important— and one 
which OEF w now studying— is to make sure that, as women become 
part of the increasing potential for job opportunities there, they not 
lie exploited. 

The CfiAtRMAtf. Thank you very much. 

Mr. < ruyer, perhaps.you could comment on this question. Any mem- 
ber of 'he panel who wishes, please feel free to comment. 
In your judgment what are the particular contributions that private 
\ and voluntary organizations can make to promoting the role of women 
in development? 

Mr. (tt'YKR. I think the role is of growing significance. T think the 
fact that, the private voluntary agencies can act jjuickly, have boards 
that allow them a ffrent deal of mscretion in these areas, makes their 
role |M»rhaj)s more significant than alntost any other. 
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As I said earlier, you do need the United Nations consortium. You 
do need the baekstoppiiig of All). Hut to get down to work with 
people, to make it happen, this is where the PVO community can play 
a very significant role. 

Most of us on this panel have to travel throughout the country, 
and we see and we hear many things concerning the overseas programs. 

Almost unanimously, our constituencies— and I think 1 can speaK 
for my colleagues here— prefer funding from AID on a larger basis, 
on a larger ratio, to be tunneled through the kinds of organizations 
that are represented here today and their other colleagues. 

We were a little disturbed at the figures that Peter/McPhereon gave 
us a short time ago. Mr. Mcpherson has worked beautifully, and I 
think heroically, with our community and we have had many break- 
throughs. But I think those figures should be looked at more carefully. 

We do not, in our community, feel that 13 percent of the AID budget 
is, indeed, the amount that is being given. In fact, the 13 percent men- 
tioned refers not to the entire AID budget, but only to the development 
and assistance grant funds. . 

I think the improvement over the last 2 years or 3 years, since the 
amendment has been enacted, has been only about 2 percent. I do think 
that Gerry Connolly and Scott Cohen might want to look at those 
figures more carefully. . . , 

r The reason 1 say this is in no way to belittle our relationship witft 
AID but, simply, that we find that the overwhelming sentiment in 
Congress, from those that we talk with, and certainly among the Amer- 
ican people, is to increase this ratio. , , 

We are willing to work with AID to help increase it judBiously 
and rationally. I think most of us can increase substantially our efforts 
in the developing world through a closer partnership, with increased 

funding from AID. . , . . ... 

So I took advantage of your question simply to elaborate on that. 
It is a concern to our entire community. We are working on it, but we 
will have more to do after the formation of our new consortium. 

The Chairman. Thankyou. . 

Ms. Smith, 1 wonder if I could ask you to comment on another 
question, and then we will open up the discussion to the rest of the 
panel to comment on both of these questions. 

How wotild voii assess the records of bilateral and multilateral All) 
agencies in . promoting the interests and special needs of women in 

^Ms^IlSjE^hmk I will speak to the bilateral question first and 
to the multilateral question second. .. _ . 

Of course, t.hc recommendations that I mentioned earlier really do 
applv to our own foreign assistance agency, AID. 

It is true, there is a strong commitment, as the Women in Develop- 
ment Poliev Paper states, to the potential for women's full P»™ cl P a " 
Hon and involvement in our maior programs overseas. I think tne 
dilemma is the tval implementation of that P™^- .... 

This is whv sdmc of the recommendations that J madefwi behalf 
of OEF were to strengthen those mechanisms whhm ATI) to truly 
make that policv a reaTitv. Tt has not reached that evel I vet. Women 
r.Ulopment still have'to be pushed up higher, into what I call the 
priorities of U.S. AID for its 5- to 10-year program thrusts for this 
count ry . So there is more to do. 
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With multilateral agencies, there is talk about trying to increase 
resources ami training anil credit to women through their programs, 
but it w very difficult for them to really do that because of the way 
they function ami in view of their mechanisms. 

I think the multilateral agencies need to look to the PVO's in some 
way to have a relationship so that our pilot programs are moved into 
those major activities of the multilateral*. I include the World Bank 
and others in that. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Hutar. , , 

Ms. Hutar. Mr. Chairman, in the case of the United Nations, there 
has l>een a lagging of implementation of the concepts in the IWY 
Conference goals. This is one reason why there is, in addition to the 
traditional partnership between UNDP and the fund a new aspect to 
that, and that is this: The fund is being involved as a consultant in 
countries where the UNDP has sent in a special team to discuss with 
the local people how better to see that women are involved from the 




multiph 
alyst kind of organization. 

But UNDP has huge projects as well in some of the other areas 
within the United Nations, and that is something that is coming about 
now. But it is desperately needed, I think, because we are not reach- 
ing our targets. 

Ms. Smith. Ma v I just add one other point. 

The U.N. High ( 'ommission on Refugees also needs to have resources 
pumped into it for training for women, because of the numbers of 
refugees that are women, the problems in Africa and the Middle Kast, 
and the kinds of training women need to become self-sufficient. Such 
training in those camps is critical. f 

So I think that is an agency that could use some real backing from 
you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Derryck. . . A , . 

Ms. Derryck. I would like to come back to your question about what 
PV( )'s can offer that is unique. . , 

We offer a support network based on our other experiences. It is 
something thai can 1* rapidly replicated and moved from country to 
country. That is something that few Government agencies and ver) 
few multilateral donor agencies can do. 

I think that we need to invest in institutional innovation in a way 
to make sure that those experiences that we have can quickly move into 
the mainstream of bilateral and multilateral assistance. That is why 
we are suggesting this women in development foundation, tecause that 
can be a bridge that quickly gets those kinds of experiences into that 
larger community. 

The Chairman. Thank you. * 

Does anyone else want to comment on those questions? 

| No response.] 

The Chairman. Then, Ms. Hutar, would you comment on this next 
question. f 
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tid for the TIN. Decade for Women has been operating for 
„.„„™ .„ years and the l T .N. General Assembly has called for its ex- 
tension when it expires next year. What, if any, impact has the fund s 
activities had qn the agencies with which you are familiar and have 
worked? How effective has it been? 
Ms. Hutar. On agencies ? I am not sure I understand. 
The Chairman. What direct impact has it had ? Is there a good, solid 
reason for extending it when it expires next year? 
Ms. Hutar. Oh. thank you. I understand now. 
Certainly one of the areas in which the fund has been very helpful, 
so far as government bodies overseas are concerned, is the development 
of women's bureaus. This has been extremely helpful. 

It was a very new idea to many, countries, ol course, and an old idea 
in ours. So you see that kind of impact 

Also, the fund works with private voluntary organizations which, 
in the United Nations, as you kno w, wo call NGO's. They had a /najor 
effect there in involving the organizations and the members of those 
organizations to work on projectsi 

For example, Concepcion's projectlpvas done with a development 
group in Colombia, as well as tJNICEF, with the fund providing the 
$50,000, which is a very modest amount. This helped 800 families. 
So I think it is absolutely essential t'.ut the fund continue. 
I think the importance of the NGO element in our own country, as 
well in other countries, is the fact that with the economics as they are 
in so many countries— ours being somewhat on The upswing now, but 
there may l>c trouble ahead— we have to go to the Private sectortor 
help. We cannot expect the Government to provide all the money. They 
don't, anyhow, unfortunately. So I do think we need to have a broad 
base of support. , , . 

This not only brings funding, but it also brings the talents of those 
people to l>ear on the problem. 
The Chairman. Mr. Lucas, did you have a comment I 
Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one point. 
I do think it is incumbent upon all of us at AID, the World uanK, 
and h. the PVO rommunity-we really cant expect foelrind of 
changes which I know you anticipate when the development process is, 
in fact, managed by men. . 

At some point in time, we have to start appointing more women mis- 
hum directors. M you start to look at women in the PVO community, 
why if you remove Elise Smith and Vivian Derryck, who are here this 
morning, the numbers get to be rather small. 

You have to talk about more than the Government. You haveto tallc 
alioiit more than the Congress. We are supposed to be role models ra 
the Third World, but everv time we show up for a meeting somewnere 
in a Ministrv of Planning, or wherever, why we are all men. 

Tn Africa, three of our seven country director are women. Wniie 
this might be commendable, the simple truth is that <nere probably are 

enough women out there, to make seven country directors. 

The iKiint I am making is that we cannot come here and preach aoout 
ehange unless we start to make the internal changes in our own Gov- 
ernment a«d private structures— foundations, corporations, and other 

Pl The Percy amendment has no chance for survival in the way it was 
conceived unless we make those changes. 
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Those are not just changes for people only in the Third World. 
Those are changes that we can make here at home, and they don't cost 
us any new congressional appropriations. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

In the past 10 years, there has been an evolution in the approach 
taken to project planning for women in development efforts. In the 
early years, it seemed to me that we went about designing specific, you 
might call them "women's projects" that were funded as women's 
projects. 

Today, and the emphasis has been increasing in the last few years, 
as reflected in AID'a own iJolicy guidelines, the emphasis seems to be 
on integrating women into every phase of project design .and imple- 
mentation. 

Do you agree wit,, this shift in emphasis? How well do you think 
o it is actually working! 
Any of you may respond. 

Mr. Guyer. . , 

Mr. Gcykr. There certainly is a shift toward integrating women's 
activities into the mainstream, and I think each one of us has touched 
upon that. I think what one has to watch a little bit, though, is that in 
doing so, are you cutting off the necessary resources to give it the teeth 
that C. Payne Lucas w as talking about a minute ago. 

I mentioned in my testimony earlier that in order to get the women 
to have a real voice in these community committees in the Third 
World, you had to allocate certain funds for them. In a village of 
5,000, with an allocation of $5,000 for 20 projects in that village, the 
male leaders often ate up those $5,000 in their own projects. This 
is not to say that their projects were not important. Hut we had to 
say out of the $5,000, $2,000 has to go to the women. On a very micro 
scale, moneys had to go to that purpose. 

I think you take that into the larger scene, into the bilateral fund- 
ing, into the United Nations, and there is a danger to cut some of the 
resources needed to make this happen. They have to go along together. 
The integration has to take place, but not with a cutoff of funds which 
would starve this fledgling program. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Smith. , ,. _ 

Ms. Smith. I also wanted to mention that, as I said earlier, I am 
convinced that lx>th kinds of programs are needed— women specific as 
well as integrated programs. , , ....... 

Also, as we look to the role of women's organizations in tfie 1 nird 
World, and their true potential, one area that needs greater attention 
is what we call institution building. When women acquire the neces- 
sary skills to manage and run their own organizations and expand 
their programs, thev then have the ability and confidence to take on 
other kinds of leadership roles in their societies. ,..*«. 

Tt. gets Imck to C. Payne's point : women, to be involved in the 
decisionmaking and planning processes in their own countries, have 
to, have experience to build their own strentfhs and to participate ef- 
fectively without feeling cowed by the kinds of cultural problems that 
sometimes make them fearful. 

The Chairman. The last question I hav* for you is this. 
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As you look to the future, what changes are needed in our bilateral 
aid programming to tetter integrate women into the entire develop- 

1,1 KmSI Well, I think 1 really tried to sock it to you, Senator 
Percy, in my earlier testimony. 1 gave three very concrete suggestions 
for AID to really strengthen the clout of what your amendment said. 

The Chairman. Ves. Hut I mean beyond the suggestions that al- 
ready have been made. 

Are there any other things that occur to you! 

Ms. Smith, Beyond my suggestions, there are some major things 
that 1 think are important. . ,„„ 

Because women are, oftentimes, not part of the formal education 
s v*Umi>s and reail v aw out there at the village and able to do much more 
than thev already have, the role of private voluntary organizations 
in the area of nun formal education in small groups of the, village level 
is where PVO's are also very important. I think seeing more AID re- 
sources channeled through the third arm of United btetos foreign 
assistant that is, the PV O's, is a very important place to look, if cost- 
effective, efficient, innovative, and, really, potentially powerful devel- 
opment is to> happen. 

The Chairman. Mr. Guyer. , , . 

Mr. thjvKR. 1 think that probably this will not happen soon, that w, 
before November, but soon after November Congress might help on 

Ul AID has to take a good, hard look at its own structure. I Mnk it is 
very important that the bilateral programs continue, suice large-scale 
infrastructure building is something that none of us could do. It is 
needed. It is always going to be there, and it is going to be the pre- 
dominant force in the AID structure. . , 

But in their relationship to PVOX it is schizophrenic, to say tto 
least. There is lip service to what we do, but coming down to the reali- 
ties, it is sort of £ messy situation. Each one of the bureaus has its own 
guidelines and they interpret those in their own ways. We are notdeal- 
fng with one agency. We ire dealing with really five different agenc e*. 

Second, with the decentralization that has gone on, it means dealing 
with about 100 overseas field missions. „i 

So, the situation has become more and more murky and not clearer. 

I think that somehow this has to be looked at very seriously and very 
soon! I would fit any of these elements in that same box. In otherwords, 
whether it is women in development, youth in development, any one 
of the disciplines, agriculture, health, population planning, this has 
to be h* ledfat, the FlD structure itself I think there is some feeling 
ni AID iM f that this must be done soon. I would certainly encourage 
Congress to take a hard look at this at any early date. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Tar as. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make two final comments. 

I would nor dare try to talk about your own budget and whether or 
not von can afford a full time vigilance or surveillance officer. But cer- 
tainly that is something that at least ought to be talked I about. 

Second, everybody in the system advances because ^ either ^te 
* well, thev speak well, theyreport the couti d'etat first, the y write great 
cables, thev write great position papers. I am saying that the Congress 
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should have something to say about how well women are doing and 
how well males are doing, i ou have to remember that some women are 
Home of the greatest discriminator* against women in the world. You 
have to look at how well one advances in the foreign policy process, 
how you get from an 0-8 to an O-l or to a Career Minister. One of the 
criteria ought to be how well have you done with women. 

This comes up all of the time in the evaluation of AID officers. 

Now, if we are looking at the thing next year and there are 198 offi- 
cers around the world and we learn that we have one AID Mission 
Director and one Deputy who are women, that ought to tell you some- 
thing. The same is true, for that matter, if you have one black or one 
of anything. 

The system is that we are supposed to be a society based on plural- 
ism and cultural diversity— the most exciting thing that we have to 
export abroad. To advance in our career system, both at AID and at 
State, the men and women who have those jobs must, in fact, perform, 
and the criterion is simple : What did this project do to benefit women, 
be it a special project or integrated! 

You can add that up and bring it w Senator Percy, and I think the 
committee here knows now to count. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms, Smith. 

Ms. Smith. I would add one last comment. 

One of the things that I think ia very important to look at in the 
future is the way the bureaucratic nroeesses within AID and the long 
lag times provide constraints for taking advantage of the true flexibil- 
ity that PVO\s offer for development I know AID has tried to im- 
prove, hut I do believe it is not just because Congress imposes certain 
requirements on AID, but because of their own internal regulations. 
To effectively streamline AID's processes, the capabilities of FVO's to 
move quickly and efficiently when they are using AID moneys should 
really be explored. 

THank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I would like to close this session of the hearing by stating that we 
have had a number of suggestions, and it seems to me that some of 
those suggestions could be incorporated in the form of amendments to 
tin* foreign aid hill which should l>e on the floor within a month. We 
may see the swiftest action on some of these ideas that is possible. 

I will not ony serve as the floor manager of that bill, once it is on 
the floor, but also will be in the conference. So it is possible that the time 
l>etw'M»n this hearing and enactment into law of some of these ideas 
tnighthe verv short indeed. 

It has been an extremely \altiable session this morning. I look for- 
* ward to our session this afternoon. 

We are, therefore, recessed until 2:00 p.m M at which time we will re- 
convene in this room. rf 

f Whereupon, at 12:81 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
•2 p.m.. the same day.] 
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Ajtebkook Session 



The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:10 p.m., in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon* Charles H. Percy 
(chairman of the committee) presiding* 

Present: Senator Percy. 

The Chairman*. We are very happy to open this second phase of 
our hearings on women in development. We have two distinguished 
witnesses in our first panel. They are Jane Knowles, president, Asso- 
ciation for Women in Development; and Susan Catania, former Illi- 
nois State Representative ana former Chair of the Illinois Interna* 
tional Women's Year Conference. 

We are very delighted to* have you, and I am especially happy to 
have a very valued constituent of my own appear here today* 

Ms. Knowles, we would be happy to have you begin. 

STATEXEHT 07 JAHE KHOWLES, FBEHDEHT, ASSOCIATION FOB 
WOMEH W DEVELOPMENT, MADISON, WI 

Ms. Knowles. Senator, I am heretoday to represent the Association 
for Women in Development [AWID]. The association is a profes- 
sional organization with more than 700 members across the United 
States, among whose stated goals and purposes are: Increasing the 
awareness of the interdependence of nations, institutions and indi- 
viduals in development, ensuring that women participate as full and 
active partners in a more equitable development process, and that 
they share in its benefits; strengthening research and action in the 
women in development field by increasing interaction among scholars, 
practitioners and policymakers; providing improved communications 
to a widening audience on problems and solutions relative to women 
in development, and improving the practice of institutions in the inte- 
grations of women as both agents and beneficiaries of development 

I want to call your attention to the goal of providing a forum in 
which three major constituencies, public policymakers* those involved 
in PVO programming, and university faculty and staff, can interact. 
I emphasize this goal for two reasons. First, its ties into those com- 
munities as they presently exist makes AWID a very formidable force 
for public education about economic development and the roles women 
pW in the process. Second, the trialoirue among theRe three groups 
within AWID can produce new knowledge and insights to greatly 
enrich our educational activities. 

It 19 important to note that all AWID's constituencies have extensive 
experience with the development process itself. Hence our concern 
with the issue of women in development grows out of our knowledge 
f the larger problem of the need to create a process of economic ae- 

lopment which increases the supply of goods, both tangible and in- 
i angible, to be shared, which makes the system of sharing a more equit- 
able one, and which Is self-sustaining* 
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HV know as I am sure all the members of this committee do, that 
won. e • aTplav iijlrtiv.. roles in the development process, esp£.ally 
u ! Vv , n^ani excluHivcly. in the complex of tasks around the en- 
licaUy nnpoXt business of producing/preparing, storing and mar- 

kCt S !3blk. education role AWID has begun to fill, first with t ite 

««t«t itivnlvps recoirn z ma these productive roles an<i supporting uuau 

"bp^eTtle^nd LdemeWtion so as to make 

more effective process. That is to say, our concern is with both equity 

"tftlS. development activities ignore and hence fail 1 to 
pc, rt wonenVprocltJCtive roles, they have a ^K atl ^^ e f^ n t ft fe^ e 
«* »»,n«i activities We waste the scarce and unfortunately ae 
S ^ mSbJ Mupport development when we fail to 
tok ^ account of women's productivities or even ^orse, when we pro- 
ceed in such a wav as to decrease their product vity. . 
ceea m such » «y talkinff at 



ticinntion in foreign aid. .... XTT n( j Biden-Pell grants 

1 ? • FnXreffor] ft e^elKmple is the prfgram 
K wrftlC K abo ,Uo begin which will use the extension ^services of 
^Sili^rsfiS to provide development education to the popula- 
tionsthey already serve. nnmmH of universities, including my 
ow^n^ 

.lurtivt roles in development, I am ^ ft,, '^ ey J™lSd urban, are 
port for all will quickly 

JSSOTl ^"pport efforts to enhance similar 

„,.tiviti«-sby women in ^^^^^V^^^u^,, 0 f the development 
Second, universities within it, by 

not operate without the turners, tie M«* J» ^X^t is concerned, 
ogr.itU and support of women « roto m ^J*^ rf « ant 
however, we are * . » ™^ Sled capacity building activities 
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the Agency's Office of Women in Development, despite chronic under- 
funding and chronic undcrstafling, and the title X strengthening pro- 
gram have played important roles in this process. 

But now we in the universities feel real uncertainty about the future. 
The strengthening grants are being transformed into something called 
memoranda of understanding about whose nature there is considerable 
confusion. The Women in Development Office is both establishing new 
priorities and undergoing m* jor personnel changes. We have the un- 
easy sense that the Agency has no clear idea about how or whether to 
- use the capacity it has built within the university community, and that 
it thinks the entire job of capacity building to be completed. We would 
argue that a good beginning has been made, but that much more re- 
mains to be done. 

Together, AID and the universities have made significant progress 
in dealing with all the issues we combine under the rubric of women in 
development. The Percy amendment provided much of the impetus 
for that mutual progress, and we must take care now that the mo-^ 
mentum doesn't slacken. . . 

I suggest that one way to ensure that this doesn't happen is to begin 
a series of discussions among AID, this committee, and other interested 
congressional committees, the PVO community, the universities, and 
such newer entities as the. Coalition for Women in Development and 
* A WI D. The agenda for the discussions should include a combination of 
the review and appraisal and forward looking strategies techniques 
the I'nited Nations is organizing for its Nairobi Conference. We need 
a clear sense of where we have been and what we have accomplished 
in order to set reasonable priorities for the future and to move forward 
into the 1990's and beyond. 

And I should sav that since this testimony was written, I have had a 
suggestion that one outcome of those discussions might be the idea for 
a Women in Development Foundation based generally on the model of 
the Inter-American Foundation. 

In anv case, the issue is too complicated and the goal of improving 
the development process by supporting the productive roles of all peo- 
ple too urgent for any of us to try it alone. By learning from one an- 
other, we can enhance the ability of all of us to engage in the sort of 
development education that can create new constituencies to support 
foreign aid, especially if that aid is directed to both halves of the 
|K>pnlation of developing countries. 

Thank vou. Senator. 

[Ms. Knowles' prepared statement follows:] 

Pmpahed Statement or Jawe KwowtM 

( nm here today to represent the Association for Women hi I*velopment 
(AWIP). The Association la a professional organization anion* whose stated 

goal* "^^XlTtti^Ureneiw of the Interdependence of nation*. Institutions, 
iiml Individual* In development : i„ „ ,„„«. 

Knsurlng that women participate an full and active ( |»rh»w i n a more 
equitable development process and that they share In Its beiefltH. 

StrenKthetiing research and action In the Women In 1 >evelopnient Hold by 
InermalM ^Interaction among scholars, practitioners, and pollcy-makers s 

providing Improved communications to a widening audience on problems 
and solution* relative to Women In iH-vclopmcnt : 

Improving the practice of Institution* In the Integration of women as both 
agents and beneficiaries of development. 
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1 call your attention to the goal of providing a forum In which three major 
constituencies i public is.licy makers, those Involved In PVO programming and 
nnlveralty fuculty and MtarT* <'«in Interact. I emphasise this goal for two rMsona. 
First. Its tics Into theme communities ax they preaently exist makes AWIP a 
very formidable force for public education about economic development and |fM 
role* women play In that process. Second, the trlalogue among these group* 
within AWIP can produce new knowledge and Insights to greatly enrich our 

educational activities. . . 

U in lni|s>rtant to note that all AWIP's constituencies have extensive expe- 
. rlenee with tne development process Itself. Hence, our concern with the Issue 
of Women In Pevelopment grows out of our knowledge of the largest problem 
I of the need to create a process of economic development which Increases tne 
i amount of goods < hoth tangible and Intangible) to be shared, which makes the 
system of sharing a more equitable one. and which Is self-sustaining. We know- 
as l am sure the meml»era of this committee do-that women are playing active 
! roles In the development process— especially, but by no means exclusively, In 
1 th<. complex of tasks around the critically Important business of P™™*ng, 
\ preparing, storing anil marketing food. The public education role AWIP has 
1 l»eatiii to till, first with Its own meml»crs and through them to the larger com- 
I munltle-t they rej resent. Involves recognising these productive roles and sup- 
t porting them via project design and Implementation so as to make development 
a more effective process. That Is to say, our concern Is with both equity ana 

'"t heUeve that this Committee has a crucial role to play hrthe task of making .. . 
the r X. contribution to the development process a. more equitable and a more 
efficient one insofar as U.S. development activities Ignore and hence fall to 
sumiort women's productive roles, they have a negative effect on the efficiency 
of those activities. We waste the scarce resources available to support develop- 
ment when we fall to take account of women's productive roles, or even worse, 
when we proceed In such a way as to decrease their product vlty. Amajor AWIP 
gonl Is tn Increase the knowledge of women's productivity with the aim of 
enhancing both It and overall economic development. _ / 

I want to spend the next few minutes talking about the role which one of 
AWIlt's constituencies— the university community, especially the land grant 
unlversltles-can play tn this educational process. I think the university com- 
munity ran serve development education efforts, particularly as tney try to 
Include women's contributions. In two ways. 

First, we must remember that land grant universities are a unique kind of 
public Institution, with a legislative mandate to provide pra ct Ioale<l«cat Ion to 
the populations of their states. Traditionally, this education has been limited to 
Instruction on Improved farming and home-making practices, but recently there 
Is Increased concern with helping the people of our states to gain a broader n 
understanding of development Issues, especially of the se vera! rationales /oMJJJ. 
participation In foreign aid. U8AIP programs— Including Title XII and Blden- 
Pell grants— are assisting In these efforts. One excellent example Is the program 
NAST'LOO Is about to begin which will use the extension services of toot 'different 
States to provide development education to the populations they traditionally 
serve. Another Is the combined programs of universities and the World Hunger 
Kducatlon Service to create awareness of development act! v ties through use of 
the broadcast and print media. Insofar as these programs Include Information 
about women's productive roles In development I am confident they will create 
new support for all foreign aid activities: U.S. women, rural ,«n£»»JS2» » w 
deeply eiiKnaed In productive activities at home; they will quickly recognise and, 
I am sure, stronirty support efforts to enhance similar activities by women In 

(,P Swond^tmlversmefl can advance our knowledge of the deyebopment Process- 
us successes and Its fallures-and of women's role within IV Tnajr «u do this In 
two whys: by research on policy-related topics -f Interest both to faculty and to 
sdlcv makers: and bv examination of the technical assistance programs they 
are implementing on AlP's behalf. Here too there Is recent evidence of new con- 
fidence o„ the part of Alt) (the Science and Technology Bureau, the Regional 
Bureaus and Missions) and the university eommtinUy that this kind of reswrch 
ran he of real benefit In our shared goal of a more efficient and equitable develop- 

mP ^ f )th r pTrts of this set of activities are mutual In nature— AlP cannot operate 
without the un'versltles and vice versa. So far as the recognition! ind B »«PPort of 
women's roles In development Is concerned, however, we are at a critical Juncture. 
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There has been a trfgnlQcant investment by AID In what might be called capacity- 
haU<Un« aen*Wefr within th e universities to deal with women's roles in develop- 
ment. Itnth the Axttii-y'it Office of Women In Development (despite chronic under* 
ftitidinic and amiorMtatlhijO and'tho Title Xlt Strengthening Grant program have 
pfayeU liiUMirtaM roie* In this procenM. Hot now we In the universities feel real 
uncertainty at*>ut the future. The Strengthening ttrant* are being transformed 
Into Memoranda of Understanding about whose nature there is considerable con- 
fusion. The Women In Development Office is Jboth establishing new priorities and 
undergoing major personnel £hariges*4Ve have the uneasy sense that the Agency 
has no clear idea about how\ (or whether) to use the capacity it has built, and 
that It thinks the entire job of capacity-building to he completed. We think that 
a good beginning > a» been made, but that more remains to be done in this area. 

Together AID and the universities have made significant progress in dealing 
with alt the issues we combine mult r the rubric of "Women in Development." The 
Percy amendment provided much of the impetus for that mutual progress. We 
must take care that the momentum does not weaken. I suggest that one way to 
ensure that that doesn't happen is to begin a series of discussions among AID, 
this committee and other interested congressional committees* universities, the 
i'VO community; and such newer entities as the Coalition for Women in De- 
velopment and AJVID. The agenda for the discussions should include a combina- 
tion of the Review and Appraisal and Forward Looking Strategies techniques 
the t'.N. is organizing for the Nairobi Conference. We need a clear sense of where 
we have t>**>n and what we have accomplished in order to set reasonable priorities 
for the future and to move farward Into the 1900s and beyond. The issue is too 
complicated and the wml of improving the development process by supporting 
the productive roles of all people too urgent for any of us to try it alone. By 
learning from one another we can enhance the ability of all of us to engage in 
the sort of development education that can create new constituencies to support 
foreign old, especially if that aid is directed to both halves of the population of 
developing countries. >» 

Tlte CiiAjBMANJnThank you very much indeed, and I want to pay 
tribute to y<to«q$ % Ms. Knowles, for hosting an AWID dinner last 
fall bringing in women in development from many parts of the coun- 
try. It was a great evening, and I did announce at that time my inten- 
tion to hold this hearing. 

Ms. Knowlks. Yoti did, Senator. 

The Chairman. So that was part of the inspiration for the hearing* 
Thank you. 
Susan Catania. 

STATEMENT 01 HON, SUSAN CATANIA, FORMER ILLINOIS STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE AND FORMER CHAIRWOMAN, ILLINOIS IN- 
TERNATIONAL WOMEN'S YEAR CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, IL 

Ms. ( Vrvvi v. Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. 

It is my view, whieli I know that you share, that women are vital 
to the development of any country. Unfortunately, bore in the United 
States as well as in Third* World countries, thia vitality frequently goes 
iinrerngui/ed. Itut women >rovidc worldwide. We are still, in 1984, 
the basic provider* of chile care, of care of our homes, and of most 
either kinds of f^ee labor. We have this in common in every country, 
ami we have in common all of the problems that arise from this reality. 

In it was my privilege to 1k» a lecturer for the CS. Information 
Ageni'V in live cities in Brazil, in Quito in Kcuador, and in Nassau. In 
each '-ity. a- 1 was being briefed about the |K)litical background and 
the economic background in the country, I would be told, usually by a 
mal*' staffer, that the women in that coimtryhad severe problems, hut 
that they were very different from the problems of women in the 
Cni { ed States. 
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But when T gave my lectures, I talked about what women had been 
doing politically in the United States, and because I was a l*fi«or 
and because I rhai ml the I llinois ( Vrnim.ss.on on the Status of Women, 
I talked about the legislation that we had developed through the com- 
mission and that we had seen signed into law, and were working to see 
signed into law in Illinois. # . tiiWi«j« 

I talked alwut child-support legislation, 1 talked about the Illinois 
Domestic Violence Act, a model act ^W^^JEff 
law, and everywhere I went, people wanted copie of the Illinois Do- 
mestic Violence Act, and they W . lot of questions about how we were 
addressing the problem of child-support collection. They wanted to 
know how we were dealing with the problems of sexual assault. They 
wanted to know how we were addressing Uie economic problems of 

W Tfaw student in Recife said that it was her observation that ttenW 
law professors and the male law students denied the problem of sexual 
assault, and that therefore it was very difficult to get a reasonable forum 
in which to address the problems. . . „_ 

The women in a study group in Rio de Janeiro were working on ex- 
actly the same, kinds of problems that we were working on in Illinois. 
Rio de Janeiro is different from Recife. It is a huge metropolis whew 
thev were doing paters on displaced homemakers, domestic violence, 
all *th" same kinds of problems that we were addressing. 

Yi Ecuador, a Congresswoman with whom I shared a platform said 
that thev had good language about the rights that women were sup- 
pled o have Tn their Constitution, but that'that was the only place 
when- von could find an address to the problems of Kcuadpnan .women. 
She said that in reality none of those rights existed, and that women 
needed to work together to build strength so that one day thev -cmild 
actually realize the rights that are supposed to be guaranteed by their 

"hf sSSL the T.S. Information Agency staff said that they had 
never had such an enthusiastic refuse to a talk lx-c ause onl> about 
40 women came, but they were energized by the top c. T hey »«l that 
it was acutely necssary that women talk to each other and orga- 
nize so that thev could understand their common problems, recognize 
them, and use their resources to work on them. 

The In en.atioi.al Women's Decade I think, was a mam ons op- 
.K,rt unity for us to Win that kind of discussion, and we have devel- 
C rini e exce lent agen/las. I hope that it will 1* rcganled as only 
XU ning There has ocVn far too little funding for oppoHumt.es 
ft, ^ UM% L* forums in which to discuss this mutuality o our 
provMon of/servic and of our needs. There has not been, I think, 
Ive a strong foundation laid for channels which women can use to 
,V„ir their governments, and I think this is even « > S 
W, Third World ronntr es, but I can rertamlv teshfv to the fact tnai 
: «he I'hited States feel that they do not have 

ZZh channels that they can use to express these concerns to their 

K °Tr n in!ernationa] Women's Decade, however, was supposed to 
provide an ^ZnUnnitv for women in every country to share these 
roncerns In«1 to build these channels. I think it has been only a 
beginning. 
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I chair the Women's Committee, 1902 Chicago World's Fair. Wo 
have discovered that at tho Columbian Exposition in 1893 in Chicago 
there was a women's building localise a very wealthy woman, Bertha 
Palmer, was able to afford to travel to every country in the world afld 
!>ersuade women there to have exhibits in that building. The Empress . 
of Japan sent her daughter to preside over a display of silks. Mary 
Cassatt did paintings. A woman architect designed the building. 
Xearby there was a child-care center in 1893 where people could leave 
their children while they went to the fair. 

We recognize Almost 100 years later that we cannot achieve any- 
thing like what was achieved in 1893 unless we have strong support 
from many sources. Rertha Palmer Haid in 1893 that the Government 
had just discovered women. We would hope in 1984 that the Govern- 
ment would have continued with its discovery and made a great deal 
morn progress working with women than we see that it has in 1984. 

But, of course, I am preaching to the faith fid here. Your having 
these hearings demonstrates your interest in addressing these prob- 
lems. I am ilelighted that you are having the hearings and that you 
are recognizing that we must open these channels, particularly with 
women in other countries. We don't have Rertha Palmer's any more. 
We must vely oil help from our governments so that we can build 
this commonality to recognize the resource that women are in every 
country. It has rarely Ihhmi recognized. It is fruitless to continue to 
reinvent *he wheel, and I congratulate you on giving us an oppor- 
tunity to help to build constructive ways to move forward rather than 
to l>e on a treadmill continually reinventing. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman". Thank you very much. We appreciate both of your *> 
statements very much. * 

Ms. Catania. I wonder if you could tell us, because you have lectured 
abroad and had a good opportunity to observe the reactions of other 
l>eop1c, what in your view is the current public perception of the im- 
portance to the TVited States of economic development in the Third 
World ? Do they think we regard this as a matter of national priority, 
and if it is not* as high ranking as we would like to have it, what do f 
you think can be done to improve public awareness of the programs 
that we are carrying out ? * 

Ms. Catania. In the Fnited States, I think that we need a con-* 
retted effort to persuade the media to do more in-depth rc|k>rting« to 
«end people perhaps on assignment to Third World countries, and par- 
ticularly, to feport on the real situation of women in those countries, ^ 
to promote understanding. But I felt very strongly in traveling for 
the l\S. Information Agewv that the people who work in just those 
ofjices and I would expect that people who work in other U.S, Gov- 
ernment office* abroad have the same attitude— the people in those 
offices hjjve a genuine desire to build the links that they are there to 
build with people in those countries, that l>ecause they live in those 
countries they know who the local people are who have sound ideas 
and <ound recommendations to make. 

We have them there, and I think we could do a great deal more to 
work through them to roach people in those countries and connect them 
with ro-onives in this country, and to trv to publicize the very connec- 
tion and to improve the flow of information. 
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Mftvbe that, doesn't sound as specific aa it. ought, but we do fund 
operations in all of these most of these countries, and I think we need 
to explore all the possibilities for improving the two-way flow oi 
mformation^ ^ comment on that, Ms. Knowles? 

Ms Knowi.es. I agree. Senator Percy. I think that we should make 
more and better use of the people who we already have placed m 
foreign ,-ountries, and that indues obviously university people as 
wel« as Government officials. I'think also there is a strong need for 
M er development education within the United States at all leve s, 
Miming in the *liools and working up through public me ha, and I 
think that the universities are beginning to recognize that they nave 
a role to plav here and are beginning to take part in it. 

And associations like ours, AWID, also obviously beg nn ng-we 
are onlv 2 years old-and trying to organize development education 
aclivTt L that will have the kind of impact that Ms. Catania is talk- 
to about, that will help people to recognize the productive roles that 
women are playing, and try and build on those. 
\U (\tania. Perhaps when people return from a I SI A tour, there, 
become followup. I reaAze that that Agency does its workm 
other counffles, but perhaps there would be a way to fund lectures . 
Kc in t 's country bv 'he people who have just completed a tour 
ST thai they could rVport to people here on what they We learned 
while th»v were lecturing. . _ „ Tn f nrmll . 

* Most iieople in this country don't even know what the T 7 .S. 
tiotl , \incv is. Vou have to say the Voire of America is part of it 
before the v even realize what vou nre talking about. 
' Th.- ( 'h'mkman-. Ms. Knowles. you mentioned your dismay that title 
XII strengthening grants are being transformed into memoranda of 
understanding. 

Could vou explain this problem in more detail f * anat „r 
■ NIs Kmwm'h. Perhaps "dismay" is too stronga word. Senator. 

T t n Sr ngth nini; grant process has paid explicit attention 
tovom^ 

m-nnts have railed for tin vcrsities to pay attention to these ssues. 

The memoranda of understanding are very new and there are no 
wr Sen Suines for what will lie- the largest, set of memoranda. At 
5! m£.K Tapiica* that the process will be one of negotiation i on 
1 .1 "miversitv n mpus. to come to some sort of a mutual agreement 
with AID about wllat kinds of unices AID will ex K ct from that 

""slTjffS are basically no overriding guidelines, diversities are not 
l«. m * 1 » .nt they ought to pay attention to woimn in temjot 
It will he a prongs of power broking on everyl»ody s .individual am pus 
I- ul h mv mu'-h forre and pressure you can put on your own un.vercity 

ndwAt£ w\ wtyl«ly working together for a common 

K< Now the written guidelines, when they emerge, may weil call for 
♦ i ! trim 1 of hi tut but at the moment thev do not, and although I have 
Ltn 'a / m 

iu development. They each have an area, for example, nutrition, >ou 
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can stretch and probnblv stick something in then- about women, but 
there U no -iMTilir mention in .the onea that I have scon, whereas in 
tin- *t lengthening grant • there really is\some specific mention. 

The Chairman. t'ould vim comment oil the role of the media in con- 
tributing to a he*ter understanding in thft I'nited States of the I bird 
World : the im[>ortanee of the Thirds World to economic peace and 
.tabilitv and to our own self-iiiterest* Do you feel that the media are 
doiuu a* credible job now of interpreting the real problems of the I bird 
World to the American public and, if not, what could we do to improve 
on the bodv of information available to us f 

Ms, (\vr.\Nt.\. Most of whatt 1 have read in the press since I came 
back from Brazil has dealt with Brazil's financial problems. I here is 
very little aUmt the very sophist icated cities. There is very little about 
the real problem* of jH-ople in the impoverished areas of Brazil. Re- 
cently they did have some seriotih problems in the northeast because of 
the extreme poverty, and there was a small item at>out that. 

Hut 1 don't romemljer reeling a lot of in-depth coverage of the 
reasons for the problems, and I certainly don't recall reading a great 
d»-al dcM-ribing the problems of people in Ecuador or other Hard 
World countries in an in-depth kind of way. ., 

One way to address that might be to invite such in-depth articles 
from journalists in major papers in cities in those countries. There are 

very skilled j nalists, which one might not even realize if one had 

not lieen there and met ihem. , 

We see quotes frequently from La Stampa and the London hunday 
Times and other Kuropean newspapers, but we don't very often read 
quotes, and certainly articles— T don\ remember ever reading an article 
from a newspaper in a Third World country that had just been trans- 
lated for Americans so that we could understand a perspective from 

The (UumrAX. T would like to look ahead to the Nairobi conference 
next vcar, and the possibility that some subject matter may be brought 
into it which is unrelated to women in development, such as apartheid 
or Palestinian claims. They could draw attention away from the real 
problems of women, especially women in development. 

Is there anything that can t>e done to sec that these issues, important 
as thev niav'be in themselves, do not detract from the real purpose 

of the conference* Or is it inevitable that th aife/ence will be 

politicized? . . 

Ms ( 'ataxia. I suspect that the women who go and address a single 
HMie that their government want addressed in a very single-minded 
kind of wav arc funded bv their governments to go to these confer- 
ence-; and told that they are going for the purpose, of addressing this 
one issue. Zionism, for instance., a* the Mexico City conference. 

( )ne wav to try to head off the problem might lie to provide adequate 
funding so that 'large contingents of women with a demonstrated com- 
mit nicnt to working on the problems that women share in every coun- 
try could go from all of the countries where it is possible, to achieve 
that. 1 nmnot awnre that the T'nited States, as one example, has made 
n commitment to funding a large contingent of women to go, nor am I 
aware, that it has urjrcd other countries to make that kind of commit- 
ment to funding, so that women who are demonstrated leaders in Ad- 
dressing the problems of women can go and talk in a forum set up for 
exact!;; niat purpose. 
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Ms, Knowi.es. Senator, I would like to address both of thqpe points* 
I have had an opportunity to spend a few days at a conference at 
Wingspread where we wwu, among other tiling spoken to by Dame 
Nita Harrow, who is head of the NUO planning committee for the 
Nairobi conference, and also some U.N. statf people were there. 

The African women are even more concerned than we are that this 
conference not sutler from some ot the political dilliculties that Copen- 
hagen and Mexico City did, and an admittedly fragile but so far a still 
viable consensus has been developed that the hot issues like apartheid, 
and Zionism, and so on, will be discussed at a certain part of the con- 
ference, in effect, that part of the conference which looks backwards to 
what has liappened over the decade, that they will not be part of the 
larger, forward-looking strategies part of the conference, so that there 
is a good deal of concern not just in the United States but elsewhere 
that these issues not be allowed to disrupt Nairobi as they did disrupt 
Copenhagen, and to claim most of the press attention as they (lid there. 
On the issue of large contingents of women, United States and 
- otherwise, Dame Nita Barrow has made clear to us* at least, that the 
Nairobi conference is going to be quite different from Copenhagen 
and Mexico City in that participation in the NGO forum willbe held 
to alxmt 3,500 people. That is fewer than half of the NGO participants 
in Mexico City, and there were an even larger number in Copenhagen. 
• This is in part a function of the available hotel space in Nairobi and 
/ part a function of the desire of the Kenyan Government that the 
. Nairobi meeting be somewhat more i>erhaps orderly istlrvright. word, 
less chaotic than CopenhngHi, so that although certainly Y(<> will have 
need for U.S. funding, I am not certain that it will l>c for large dele- 
gations of women, but rather for delegations which are very carefully 
selected and which have substantive issues to bring to the forum. 
The ('h'airmw. Thank you. , 
There has been a suggestion that the United States might better 
contribute to the purpose of the conference by limiting the nuintar 
going to Nairobi, where accommodations may 1* - limited* ana holding 
several similar conferences in this country. I just would like your 
reaction to this suggestion. Will such conferences belt) focus our at- 
tention on the problems of women in the Third World* If you think 
that is a good idea, how should they l>c structured? ' 

Should each local group design topics and programs nf their own, 
or should we try to have a central organized plan whereby they can 
conduct seminar- that might l*» somewhat similar in nature? Do you 
think seminar* might also lx» of interest to the media and the American 

public? 

\R (\\t.\nta. Well, there are several things 



The ( *tr urm \n. Mv |>oint is, there just isn't a constituency for Third 
World development' in this country. There is a constituency for an 
awful lot of activities that we conduct aliroad, but not necessarily for 
this ami I am trying to see what we can do to develop support back 
lien 1 among I lie American public. 

\K Cxtamx. And there are several things that have to happen. 
I think you are absolutely right.' that in tnanv eases a basic education 
program is necessary, arid mavbe that could 1>e part of conferences 
and seminars. You mitfht want to use the same pattern that was used 
in the International Women's Year Conference in all of the States, 
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culminating in a national conference. Or you might just want to have 
hearings. 

iiut 1 think working with universities and community colleger 
might U» a good way to start so that you did some basic oiFering of 
education. It sounds a little presumptuous to me to say we are going 
to educate you, but at least opportunities could be offered for people 
to learn more about it before you planned conferences and seminars 
and mayltf> hearings. 

M*. Kxowi m. Kvery tune we offer the |jeople of our State an oppor- 
tunity to learn anything about foreign aid or economic development, 
they overwhelm u-^ with their interest. 1 know that constituency is 
out there, and I agree that we need to address them more directly 
than we liUvv been. 

1 think that conference.^ within the United States at the hame time 
as Nairobi— but. do something like what is going on at Nairobi — the 
combination of a review of the progress to date and forwardlooking 
strategies to go into the future, would be a very useful and productive 
and helpful way to go. * 

The < 'it airman. My laht question deals with what stage we arc in now 
in women in development. There has been a great deal of academic 
research done on the role of women in development over the past 10 
years. Some excellent work has been reviewed and discussed, cer- 
tainly la.nt year at the Conference of thcfrAssociation of Women in 
Development. 

What art 1 the most important area* now that we still need research 
in, or have we, reached the stage where there, has been enough research 
done and we ju.,t need to strengthen public education and public knowl- 
edge as to what is already known i 

Ms. Catania. I think there tyts to be ongoing research and docu- 
mentation. 1 don't need to tell you that it is inn )ssible to address a 
problem if you don't have documentation of tn(* problem. So that 
must continue. > 

Hut I think wc have enough documentation of what problems exist, 
what the scope is, that we ought to be able to move from there. We cer- 
tainly have a large liody of information to be used in public education, 
and we have enough information that we can say these are the needs in 
Third World countries, these are the particular needs of women with 
men and separate from men, and let us construct ways to address those 
needs. 

Ms. Knuwi.km. I nm .delighted that someone not from a university 
said ih»»re is never enough research, that we need more. We do. 

We need to keep on going in research. Obviously we are moving away 
from simple descriptive kinds of research into more theoretical and 
analytical kind > of concept-. We need to continue the. business of ca- 
pacity building. 1 don't, think we can atlord to let the women in devel- 
opment peoph* become the, geriatric generation that many of the devel- 
opment people on our campn>es have J>eeonie over the last 4o years. 

Wc need to use our knowledge to improve practice* to improve the 
deign and I he development and the implementation of projects so 
thai they really do increase economic development and make it a more 
equitable process There is -still not a very good connection necessarily 
bet ween the rcM?aich ami the practice, and we need to work on that. 

The Cii.vtiMXN. Well, I agree with you that there is still a lot to lie 
learned and I think that ought to be the goal that we pursue. 
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T thank vou verv much, both of you, for l>eing with iw. 
fctfwriw, I would lifce to tola* this opportunity to no e the 
p^Sm.r W «U«^, sitting m-xttoPat 1 utar of Mj j ^J**£ 
whose inspiration and role in bringing this topic to p iiWk 
delves a great deal of credit. We pay tremendous tribute to you, 
Mildred for all of the work that you have done. 
This must u' a very happy da> . as last night was a happy evening 

for us all. 
Thank you very much. 

thetwL*. No applause is ever allowed in the Senate Chamber 
or in thr galleries 

JkS *our Jwn tiiA jour ownVonumtto, im *WM*« » 

t:.S. ; and San.Haddad, the deputy d. rector, American Institute for 
Free Lal>or Development, the AFL-CIO. 
Whv don't we just start right in. 
Ms. 'Walsh, would you please begin ¥ 

STATEMENT OF MICHAELA L. WALSH, PRESIDENT, WOMEN'S 
WORLD BANKING, NEW YORK, NY 

IWWB] and also as a 

roots connections. . totally unprod active, 

While the meeting seemed in ^A^uliSw^ttaMfWW 
I do not regard it as a total l^'^J^^^^ thanks 
,,onor or^m,at.ons ^ ^eipient nat cmHotertl ^ 

£ti£ta S^OTS^ great collaboration between 
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the United Nation*, private voluntary organizations, and unilateral 

Kovernment development program*. Without those efforts, we cannot 
egin to eliminate the duplication and the misuse of materials. 

But better coordination of the efforts of international donor organi- 
zations alone is not enough* We need greater collat>oration with local 
authorities, local PVO's, and the local business and banking community 
from the very inception of development programs* This collaboration 
is essential particularly if the Women in Development Office and other 
U.S. All) programs are to deliver aid successfully to the grassroots 
of the targeted LDC'a. ^ 

Those in the developed countries who administer aid to the LDC a 
are in a unique position to support the innovation of local citizens of 
those countries, to stimulate local, regional, and international trade* 
By representing opportunities for more exchange among women, par- 
tinihtriy,in"imsiness and banking, *oth in developed and the develop- 
ing countries, we feel that more commercially viable enterprises can 
be developed within those countries which is an essential to help stimu- 
late increased income at all levels of the economy* 

In one sense, like any good farm munager, it is time to roll up our 
sleeves, listen to the farmhands) and provide the best possible fertilizer 
for the indigenous plants. If there is plenty of local compost, it hardly 
makes sense to import manufactured nitrates* I think this is particu- 
larly significant as far as the African women in agriculture develop- 
ment is concerned. 

But let me tell you something about the efforts of All), and particu- 
larly the collaboration of the two offices in AID, both the women in 
development and the private enterprise office, which is a new incentive 
to stimulate business development, and the assistance that they have 
given toward the Women's World Banking initiative* 

Women's World Banking was started with 20 women who met in 
Mexico City in 1975 at the U.N. Conference on the Decade for Women. 
We had a very simple idea which was to incorporate low-income wo- 
men into the money economies of their countries. We are grateful to 
the UNDP, to the CS. AID as well as five v other countries, corpora- 
tions foundations, and individuals who have helped support this * 
global enterprise. 

I can say that in addition to the efforts so far, we have now crossed 
a milestone. Some regional organizations, the African Development 
Bank among them* have indicated interest in exploring ways in which 
we might he helpful in stimulating more collaboration with the wo- 
men in development programs in regions* 

To achieve this goal, Women's World Banking established four im- 
portant facilities; an infrastructure which givers women microcnter* 
prices acres* to local credit and management assistance; an infrastruc- 
ture which gives these same women access to the local factors of p o- 
duction. capital, information* technology, and markets; a global net- 
work of women lenders in tanking* finance and business* and an inde- 
pendent financial institution to guarantee loans from local banks to 
individual and small businesses; and* to make loans to small local 
women 1 * hunks. 

To set un the fir^t three facilities, Women's World Banking held in- 
ternational workshops of women lender in banking and finance. Dur- 
ing thew workshops, individual conta ts and ties among these women 
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13 loaders were established, and the natural growth of the dotal network 
of women leaders in banking finance, and business accelerated. 
' Also at. these meeting, the. representative* of various participating 
nations were motivated to launch local affiliates i of Women's Wor d 
. Hanking. When thev returned to their homelands, women leaders in 
banking, finanec, anil business in associate wUh their 
parts, formed the core of local affiliates we call Friends of Women s 
World Hanking. These affiliates give their countrywomen access to 
credit, management assistance, and to other local factors of production. 

The final mechanism of WWB, loan guarantees, and loans, is our 
organization's only centralized facility. Uan guaranteesto looall»nks 
it. U >C's st imulate new lines of credit in that country. The guarantees 
a iv provided primarily for women borrowers who cannot get credit 
without a guarantee and who lack access to the conventional guarantees 
of familv. friends, and business affiliates. 

The purpose of these loan guarantees and oans to small banks which 
in in lend to local entrepreneurs is straightforward, to give women 
entrepreneurs and small companies which are. major «ty owned and 
managed hv women the opportunity to bu> d capital, to own the assets 
nm**ry to their business, and to reinvest in their businesses for long- 
term growth and self-reliance. . ,. , 

This mnnll business approach to development aims to establish more 
iolH for each dollar. This approach Incuts many women or many 
people, even though t he most 'direct and visible beneftc.aries are a lUn- 

. this de eiopment approach \n Ml, and also n ^^^^1 
,,nt studies ronducted at Brookings Institute and MIT found that 
b," nesses with fewer than SO employees formed 35 percent of all new 
tnlKcrenteil in the United States Itet ween 1976 and 1980. 
1/ an "a nd guarantees targeted to women entrepreneurs and to small 
. |„ ' i " ^ Vont blled by women not only extend the ownership of 
can al but aNo managerial skills and technical education. Simtil- 
| tins "presents the creatio.t of jobs opportunity for job 
! rni,un* a.m greater distribution of wealth at all levelsof the economy, 

* Womidhhing our four goals requires thorough and continuous col- 
|„bo S! am.' ng the wottL in the LDCs ,S 
Lfuirantecs arc provided, and with Women's World Banking. ^« "J 
fhU :"malH,ntile effort is at the local level u-.thout Women s World 

' 1 how we build this ^n^ivelouro 1 ^- 
tl, .t is «n in portttnt to our own success, and then give you two exam 

of l ow 1„ t as ln.,n implemented within the ^>/5»; m *»es. 
1 i„ m eou tries where wv currently have or are establishing local 
affiliates 1 Sends of Women's World Hanking an' res,tonsib 1c for 
,1U1,'i l mn*\ relationships with a major bank, raising funds for 
; iS a n tee n .Meeting potential loan recipients, arrang- 

in;Vm!;S'n!?nt assist,,,,,,, network, and maintaining liaison with 
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its own f undraising, guarantees up to 25 percent, and the lending bank 
is left with a ri*k of 25 jiercent. 

Since IUhI, Women's World Hanking has guaranteed over 300 loans 
and as a result of those have motivated independent organizations to 
guarantee an eqyal number of loans in four ctmntmiLjhrough the 
formal banking system* So far there have been no defaults, we have 
never lieen railed on to fulfill its guarantee 6bligations, and the finan- 
cial enterprises are profitable, as arc the lending banks. 

The commissions and interest the Friends earn on the loan guaran- 
tee funds pay for management assistance, small offices, and surpluses 
increase the principal of the loan guarantee funds. Further, these local 
groups complete a detailed annual self -assessment of its own orga- 
nizat ion ami lending activities, 

People at the World Hank have helped complete an evaluation of 
those self -assessments, and the results are very interesting, which I will 
be happy to provide you if you wish. 

The first of the newest projects is in Thailand, Friends of Women's 
World Banking in Thailand, is a nonprofit consortium of local private 
sector organizations whose objective is to help underprivileged women 
develop, expand, and improve small businesses to select jobs and raise 
living standards. 

Women's World Ranking, Thailand, has established a relationship 
with the Bangkok Hank. It raised funds which have been deposited 
in an interest bearing account at the Bangkok Bank, This account is 
the Friends 1 Loan Guarantee Fund. 

Women's World Banking, Thailand, through the individual mem- 
ber groups, identifies potential loan entrepreneurs for recommenda- 
tion to the bank for loans. Women's World Banking, Thailand, also 
provides management assistance to borrowers. 

The Bangkok Bank is committed to provide loans equal to twice 
the Friends of Women's World Banking, Thailand Loan Guarantee 
Fund, and assumes full risk for 50 percent of each loan. The bank 
approves loans to individual entrepreneurs, and along with the 
Thailand, monitors loan repayments. 

WWB l>ecan:" financially involved in the Thai project onlv after 
these arrangements had been completed. We provided the additional 
guarantee equal to twice the size of the Thai Loan Guarantee Fund, 
This additional guarantee is matched one-to-one in additional bank 
loan*. The em I result of this guarantee agreement is that for every 
loan, 50 percent is guaranteed by Women's World Banking, 25 per- 
cent by the Thai group, and the remaining 25 percent by the bank* 

The Thai project is part of a national dairy development program 
originated by the Thai Government to encourage the vertical inte- 
gration of the nation's dairv business. Women's World Banking and 
Women's World Banking, Thailand, are involved in only one aspect 
of this project, the establishment of small dairy farms. These small 
businesses are run by households which met the standards of the Thai 
program, the local participating private enterprise and the Bangkok 
Bank. 

Of the Kft households recommended by Women's World Banking, 
Thailand to the bank for financial assistance* 82 have l>een approved. 
These new businesses will use the loan proceeds to buy cattle* learn 
the dairy business, from milking the cows to artificial insemination. 
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Loans ranee from $7,000 to $10,000 in local currency. Maturities are 
for periods of H to 10 years, with a maximum grade period of .1 year. 

The loan program in India is a different example. In the economy 
of India, only 0 i>ereent of working women are in organized indus- 
try. The rest fend for themselves as street vendors, quilt makers, 
iunksmiths, roadbuilders, farm laborers and the like. Many paid 
usurious dailv interest rates to money lenders, often 10 to 20 percent 
l*r day. The women were barely able to rent necessary implements 

an in , T972, these! Indian women organized into the Self-Employed 
Women's Association [SRWA]. At first, their purpose was simply 
to defend their rights, but by 1974, 4,000 largely illiterate ^mbers 
of SKWA had estahlished their own cooperative bank »»own as 
SKWA Bank. This was a significant accomplishment, but the DanK 
lacked the resources to lend substantial amounts. ww . 

Women's World Banking became involved when it lent the ™VY A 
bank funds for a loan program to help low-income women MtaM«h 
or expand income-providing enterprises With these loans, a cart pull- 
er can buv her own cart, a vegetable seller can increase her daily in- 
come, instead of working for middlemen at low piece rates and so on. 

The SKWA Bank is responsible to Women's World Banking to 
oversee all the loans and to give borrowers management assistance. 
SKWA Bank must repay the full amount of the 1™ to W«nan» 
World Banking in f» years and pay interest in the interim. The original 
K on was Repayment in dollars, but currency controls made this 
process Too complicated. Instead, after long negotiations with .the Re- 
£rTe Bank of India, we established a rupee fund which hasten 
Established' under the name of Women's World Banking, Western 
T„d . Thin fund will remain in India. 1 SKWA .makes ^W^* 
into the fund. The combined capital of this fund is composed of loan 
repayments and proceeds of local fundraising drives. 

When the loan to SKWA Bank is fully repaid, the ft ml wuM 1* 
used to expand the WWB program through other small banks in 

Tn The real significance of this effort. Senator, is the fact that this 
bank and this new fund is in the name of and managed and controlled 
bv tho womon of Tndia. . ■ ^^^j-. 

Vollalsmttion with local indo^ndent and private - sector 
tions from the inception of projects reduces the threat of_ siuhlcn 
changes in the management of ongoing development projects ^me 
of these projects will meet the V.R AID-WTD *^™J» *JJ^ 
benefit women economically, as do the examples which T have , out l ned. 
neutralization of day-to-day management, of programs is absol ute y 
essential. Donor organizations and countries ^ 1 », n ; , ^ n in ^W V . 
to identify forms of aid which can 1* monitored with the least possi- 
ble intervention by international organizations. xxr ntni > n in 
I can think of no form of aid more appropriate to the Womon in 
Development Office that; giving individuals in the banco to 
contribute to their own economies through ^.^^^^1^1 
ventiveness. industry, and initiative. Women in the LDCs ha%e been 
an untippwl resource, and giving them the opportunity to benefit 
fW »SSl« is the goal of Women's World Banking. We have 
already made tremendous strides toward that goal. 
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The future of Women in Development and development prograriis 
in general depend.* upon the willingness of international and local gov- 
ernment and private organizations- to support the development pro- 
grams which sprout from the graas roots of the LPC's, support which 
fosters collaboration on a noncompetitive basis between international 
donor organizations and local banking, finance, business, and grass 
roots inf restructures. Support of a collaboration which effectively iden- 
tifies development programs that efficiently transfer the unique skills 
of each collaborator to women, the skills of production, operations and 
accountability that in turn guarantee an environment of responsibility, 
trust, and self-reliance* . 
Thank you, sir, ( 
[ Ms* Walsh's prepared statement follows :] 

Pbefabsd Statement or Michakla Walsh 

Senator Percy and honorable members of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, thank you for Inviting me to speak on the future of Women In Develop, 
ment. It is a great honor for me to have this opportunity. 

An important aspect of heading the administrative offices of Women's World 
Banking is keepfttg ahreast of the changing environment among donor organiza- 
tions and the future directions in development programs of the less developed 

countries (LDfTs). 

As part of this ongoing effort, last week I sent one of WWB's top aides to a 
O.N. discussion entitled "Grassroots Connections— New Forms of NGO and 
UNDP Collaboration." When she returned from the meeting, my aide was furious. 
Neither the governments nor the local non-government organisations of the 
LDP's had been represented at the meeting. There had been no contribution made 
from the grassroots at a meeting about grassroot connections. My aide concluded 
that, under those circumstances, the meeting Had been totally unproductive 

While I agree that it is impossible to consider a comprehensive variety of devel- 
< aent programs without the participation of LDO representatives, I do not 
consider that the meeting was a total failure. Collaboration among donor orga- 
nisations and recipient nations was not possible at that meeting due to the ab- 
sence of the tatter. However, this attempt by the U.N* and international Private 
Voluntary Organization (PVO) representatives marks an important first step 
toward cooperation between government and NOO development programs. 

Ten years ago when U.S. AID implemented the Foreign Assistance Act of 1073 
and the Percy amendment on Women in Development, cooperation between U.N. 
PVO and unilateral government development programs was practically non- 
existent. The absence of coordination between these agencies led to duplication 
of effort and actual cases of materials waste during those years. 

At least, by planning together, U.N., unilateral foreign aid and PVO efforts 
have a better chance of minimising waste and duplication. Their combined efforts 
wilt become more efficient. 

Chances of more effectively delivering relief and development assistance to 
LDC's and to the women of the less developed countries are not, unfortunately, 
enhanced through better coordination of international donor organisations alone. 
To accomplish this crucial future requirement, collaboration with local author- 
ities, local PVO*h and local business infrastructures must be established at the 
very inception of development programs. / 

This collaborative step Is the most Important one which Women in Develop- 
ment and other aid programs must take In order to ensure that future develop- 
ment programs successfully deliver aid to the grassroots of targeted LDC's. 
Mens for economic growth and development exist among the grassroots of any 
• nation. Initiative and Innovation are not the exclusive domain of a few select 
' people. Were that the case, one world power could dominate all peoples. Without 
If lens at the gritssroots level, the United Mates and other world powers would not 
exist an we know them today. If today's world powers Ignore the potential which 
exists in LDC's at the grassroots, a centralised, often Ineffective, system of devel- 
opment assistance will languish as will the LDC's. 

Those in the developed countries who are Involved In administering aid to 
LDC's are in the unique position to support the initiative of local citizens of those 
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countries Kach on*, of the multilateral. nnllat»rnl and non-goveniment deyelop- 
mem »7wnU.tl..im has « re«l">«albillty to deliver effective »° «» 

inmssroots level of each I.DC l»y collaborating with Its istltlMMlts. 

m 72 , »*7t farm manager : It la t hue to roll u t / our sleeves, listen to the farm 
han^nnd ^Jfftff CS I^lhle fertilizer iJt he indj = » P^Jv "JJJJ 
la an abundance of compost locally. It hardly makes good sense to Import manu- 

* fRJSt?? wSd Banking was started by 20 women who met at the um , t\N. 
(WeSem-e on the l*eade for Women. Listening to the constraints faced by wo- 
men due to their lack of access to credit and to the formal | sector they had a very 
simple Idea : to Incorporate women Into the money economies of their countr les. 
lit order to achieve this goal, we have taken the necessary actions to Establish 

f< ", ,r i .'T.'KasIru'.-t'ure" which provides women micro*., trepreneurs with access 

these same women with access to the 
I, Jul element of production, e.g.. capital, information, technology and markets 
til \ 5 bal^etwork of women leaders in banking, finance and business : and 
J At , lndeff.Xnl 'financial Institution to guarantee loans fron .local banks 
to Individual small businesses and to lend to small haul l«i'»M|'ii 

t« order to set up the first three fncllltleH. Women's World Banking WWB) 
has fid" Ihr^ International Workshops of Women Leaders In Banking and 
Finance ),.Xg the«f workshops. Invaluable contacts and ties among ttese 
m mm eiders arc established. The very exlstem-e of these workshop* ' acoeler- 
ntcs the KrV'wth of a global network of women leaders In tanking, finance and 

bM o-r.;t the™, meetings the motivation to start local affiliates of WWB Is 
iJ^l^tSn^^^itr*^ participating nations . t|« tWr 
're , f ."Kr homelands, women leaders In banking An-nce am I b« alne^n 

tiX.^mKwomen with access to management assistance and to the elements 

"VrtnS'mechanlsm of WWB loan Knarantees^d fcrnns. tag. only cen- 

facllltv of ottr organljtat on. I/>an guarantees to local oanKs in 
If , Into new 1 .c" Vcmllt In that country. The guarantees are provided 
pri marl V f r women is, rrowers who cam.pt gain credit without a gimrantee 
!!," who lo tfot have access to the conventional guarantees of family, friends or 

''"ftriSEw providing these loan guarantees and of lending to small 
women' tanks which . rn lend to locaj entrepreneurs. Is a straight forward 
«. e , , Xw women e .tr 5 reneurs and /Small companies which are majority 
: the opportunity to build coital : o own the 

assets necessary to their chosen business; to reinvest their businesses ana 

work pin -e? t» each dollar. By creating more jobs, this approachbeiieflts many 
Th"?!.. "ve^ though the direct recipients of the loans may represent a limited 
group of entrepreneurial women. P p«.ntlv beeun to 

The International Development Association (IDA) has recently «wn w 
f„S o. . this ievelo pinent approach and has found that : "lending ^«« Mj 
SSfnlr Industries tends to create more Jobs than does ffigg»^j£* 
Industrial project*. In Bangladesh, for example, there are .^.(l(W small emi r 
K « ml »«U«W cottage Industries which account for 35 percent of the Indus- 
trial ' value rdded and *<> |iereent of Industrial employment. 

» - n.iin, re iliW nreval s In the t'.H. Recent studies conducted at the Brook* 
Jfi^u^Jnmt^tktt businesses with fewer than ■ "ftf** 
w *e SSSSJP£ 8» pereent of all new Jota created In the tutted States 

M |S!i25'S "guamntees targeted to women 
we^^ 

'*S2S^ffWraS 2- Wii te«S^thi;col..boratlv. effort occurs 
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on the local level, without the intervention of WWB. I will briefly outline how 
we are libit* to thrive with this decentralized organization that is so importhat 
to our smveaa i 

In ,W countries wjhere we currently have or are presently establishing local 
affiliates, the Friends of Women's World Hanking are responsible for (1) estab- 
lishing good relations with a major bank; (2) raising funds for local loan 
guarantee funds; <:i» selecting potential loan recipients; (4) arranging a 
management assistant network and (5) maintaining liaison with WWB, 

once siiitahie pfojeeta have been identified by the local Friends and approved 
by i he lending bank, WWB will Income involved in eatabishing loan guarantees. 
WWIi guarantee* up ,to 50 |>ereent of the loan* ami the national affiliate, 
through Irs local fund raisins, guarantees up to 25 |>erreut. The lending bank is 
left with a risk of only i?5 ffanwitof the total outstanding loans, 

Since 1!>71>, WWB 1ias guaranteed over :kX> loans in four countries and has 
motivated WWB affiliates to guarantee an additional JWM) loann. There have 
been no defaults reported to date, WWB has not !»oen called upon to fulfill 
guarantor obligations in any case The enterprises being financed are profitable 
as are the lending banks. The Friends of WWB makes enough from commissions 
ami Interest o'n the loan guarantee funds to administer management, assistance, 
small ojflees and to Increase the principal <»f the loan guarantee funds. Further, 
each of these local groups has completed a detailed annual self assessment of 
its own organization and lending activities. 

Two examples should clarify our loans and loan guarantee programs and 
illuminate this structure of interdependent decentralisation further. The first 
case Is of our newest project in Thailand. 

Friends of W WBThalland (FWWBT). is a non-profit consortium of local 
N(*0*s whose objective is to help underprivileged women develop, expand and 
improve sinair businesses in order to create jobs and to raise the local standard 
of living. 

FWWB T has cultivated a relationship with the Bangkok Batik. It raised 
funds which it then desalted in an interest hearing account at the Bangkok 
Bank. This account is the FWW T loan guarantee fund. FWWB T. through the 
individual NOO member groups, identifies potential women entrepreneurs for 
recommendation to the bank for loans. FWW- T also provides some management 
assistance to l*#rrowers. 

The Bangkok Bank made a commitment to provide loans equal to twice the / 
FWWB T loan guarantee fund. The bank asstimes full risk for half of those/ 
loans. The bank approves loans to individual entrepreneurs, monitors loan rfe' 
payments ami provides- financial assistance to borrowers. ' 

WWB beeume financially' involved in the Thai development project only after 
the aforementioned arrangements had been completed. WWB provides an addi- 
tional guarantee e<iual to twice the size of the IWWB-T loan guarantee fund. 
This additional guarantee is matched one to one in additional bank loans. The 
end result of this guarantee agreement is that for every unit of currency lent, 
oO percent Is guaranteed by WWB, 25 percent is guaranteed by FWWB-T and 
the remaining 25 percent is at risk to the Bangkok Bank. 

The project being financed in Thailand is part of a national dairy development . 
program whlrh originated in the Thai Government. This program Is one of ver- 
tical Integration of the national dairy business. WWB and FWWB-T are involved 
in only one segment of this project: establishment of small dairy farms. These 
stun ll businesses are run by households which met the local standards of the Thai 
program, the local participating NOO'a and the Bangkok Bank. 

of the v> households recommended by FWWB-T to the bank for financial 
a ml st a nee. have ts*en approved. These new businesses will Use the loan proceeds 
to buy cattle, learn the dairy .business and perform all the functions of the busi- 
ness from milking tin* cows to srtlfleial Insemination. Loans range between $7 % (X)0 
to f tiMRMi in local currency. Maturities are for periods of 8 to 10 years, with a 
tiuMimuui grace period t for repayment) of t year. 

Our lo/in program in Western India is a very different example of WWB activ- 
ities Hut, once again, the Initiative for this loan program emerged from the 
indigetioiH imputation of women. 

In the economy of I ml la, only fl percent of working women are in organised 
Industry. The remaining IM jierceiit fend f*»r themselves as street vendors, quilt 
makers. Junksmiths, road btiilders, farm laborers, etc Many of them were amis* 
totned to paying exploitative dally Interest rates' to money lenders. The interest 
rate was often 10 percent to 20 jiereent per day. tender such conditions, the women 
werw barely able to rent necessary Implements and pay their bills. They were 
constantly In debt. 
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' In 1072. these women organised Into the Self-Employed Wornm** AB^ation 
t8EWA>. Their first purpose was to defend their right* but by 1974. 4.000 largely 
Illiterate, member* of HKV'A established their own coo|*ratlve bank known a* 
8KWA Bank. While thl* wa*a significant aeeompllahment. the saving* and loan 
eooiwratlve wa* not able to lend substantially. 

WWB became involved when it lent 8EWA Bank funds to open a loan Program 
to help low-Income women establish or expand viable Income-providing enter- 
prise*. With these loan*, a cart puller san buy her own cart, a vegetable seller 
can increase her daily Income, patch workers, can buy their own scrape instead 

of working for middlemen at low piece rate*, and «o on. 

The SEW A Bank Im respon*lble to WWB to oversee all the loan* and to provide 
management Stance to borrower*. 8EWA Bank i« ;m»|elMJr the term* 
of the loan agreement to re|*y the full amount of the loan to WWB in 6 year*. 
Intere*t on the loan 1* paid In the interim. „.^„- 
The original intention, repayment In dollars, proved too complicated a Vf** 
due to currency control*. Instead, a rupee fund has 1^,^^^*™"™ 
..f WWB- Western India. This fund will remain in India, SEW A Bank make* 
it* nayments into the fund. The combined eapital of this fund II* composed of 
loan rclwymentH and proceeds of local fund raising drives. When i the loan to 
HKWA Bank I* fully repaid, the fnnd will be used to expand the WWB program. 

In the calle ol 'Western India. The Friends of WWB-Western India was not 
established until after WWB had become Involved with theHfcWA Bank. How- 
ever, the Friends will be crucial to the ongoing activities of WWB In Western 

Ut MA to LIKr* may take many different forms. Differing program* provide 
assistance In Individual way* to specific segment* of I.PC economle*. TMs will 
not change, nor shoold It. because need will continue to take different forms. 
»t different times, for different people. 
XwStVm. coordination and collaboration will ensure that aid 1* provided 
to ail level* of the l-IKI economies in appropriate way*. The problem of sustained 
Intervention of donor organisations was Identified^ over a decade ago at the 
Lome conference. Decentralisation of effort and the grassroots approach can 
ensure long-term growth and development in LDC*. . , 

CollatK»ratlon with local Independent and private sector °^ l » t ' on n 8 nn f '^ 
the inception of projects reduces the threat of sudden change in the manage- 
ment of ongoing development projects. Some of these projects will meet Jhe 
I'SAID WII) directive "to directly benefit women economically as do the exam- 
ple* which I have outlined to you. Decentralisation of the management of the 
dallv activities of programs is absolutely essential. Donor organisations and 
Stries wYlT cell fo lf™ea*ingly identify' form* of aid which can be^nltored 
with the least possible dally intervention on the part of international 

°Teiln*thlnk of no form of aid more appropriate to TSAID-WID than giving 
Individuals In LDC** am unfettered chance to contribute to their economle* 
through theli -own Ingenuity, inventlvene**. lndu*try. and initiative. An unfet- 
t»re,l ..nmrtnnity for women, a prevlou*ly untapped rcHonrce, to benefit their 
eComffi ?!! t he goal oT^fmen'sVorld Banking. A goal toward which we have 
already trs'le tremendou* Htrldes. . 

The future of Women In Development, and development programs in general, 
depends upon the willingness of International and local government and private 
organisations to support the development programs which sprout from the grass- 
root* i of the IJM"*^Hupport which foster* collaboration, on a non-competltlve 
basis. between international donor organisation* and local banking, finance, 
hn*lnes* and grn**r(H.ts lnfrn*tructure»-8upport of a collalwratlon which ef- 
Ideutine* development, programs that efficiently transfer the unique 
&! * of each collaborator to Women: the skill* of produ'tlon^ "V*™*.™*™* 
accotintnldilty that. In turn, guarantee an environment of responsibility, trust 
nnd self-reliance. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Ms Walsh, I have one quirk question tM'fore we go on to others. 

I noted in vour statement you called upon the "ingenuity,: inventive- 
ness, indtistrv, and initiative" of people. I think our AID program 
should be designed to stimulate and build on those qualities. 

Have vou ever seen AID programs that served is a disincentive for 
industry, inventiveness, initiative, and ingenuity? Sometimes we hear 
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that under Public Law 480 programs, which I had felt have been for 
the most part extraordinarily helpful, but sometimes the food is dis- 
tributed in such a way as to Prove a disincentive to local production* 
I lave you ever experienced that ? 

Ms. Walsh. 1 might answer that by saying that I think that the in- 
centive demonstrated by many of the women involved in these econ- 
omies to make those programs more efficient might bo, a more produc- 
tive way of looking at that problem than to look at those who kind of 
create a disincentive. 

I find that where it comes to entrepreneurial endeavors in many of 
These countries, the individual market women and women who nave 
l*»en involved in business ami entrepreneurial efforts are far more effi- 
cient in the creation of wealth, so to speak, or in making income-gen- 
erating projects more efficient than many of the traditional govern- 
ment agencies find traditional bureaucracies that administer those 
programs, f 

I realize that is a generalized statement, and I would not ^ant to 
be quoted a$ saying that that is always the case, but I think we might 
look at betteV ways of distributing that program. , 

The Chairman. That's fine. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Haddad, w^ <* *iappy to welcome you to the panel. 

You were not j *>m this morning when I announced that wit- 
nesses are oncou**. to summarize their statements. The full state- 
ment will 1)0 incc- - «ucd in the record, of course, 

Mr. Bloom, we are als^ delighted to have you here. 

Would you please proceed? 

STATEMENT OF LEE H. BLOOM, VICE CHAIRMAN, U.S. COUNCIL FOB 
INTERNATIONAL BUSI NESS; AN D FORMER ^RESIDENT AND JTICE 
CHAIRMAN, UNILEVER UNITED STATES, LARC&MONT, NY 

Mr. Bloom. Thank you, Senator. / 

It is a privilege to appear before you tpday as you review the 
progress and the future opportunities in thp implementation of the 
1^73 Peicv amendment. I hasten to add that this statement is my own 
and may or may not represent the vipws of those distinguished orga- 
nization* with which I have had a past or present affiliation. 

Ah background information, I recently retired after 36 years of 
service with Lever Brothers Co. and its parent Unilever United States, 
and I am vice chairman of the United States Council for International 
Business, and more relevantly to this session, chairman of its Task 
Force on the Contributions of International Business to Growth and 
Development. 

« The disclaimer is simply because your invitation was received on 
short notice. 

— Despite the disclaimer, Mr. Chairman, I have no hesitation in sa^ - 
ing that the business community admires and commends your stead- 
fast dedication to the enactment and implementation of these provi- 
sions to improve the economic status of women. 
The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

As long as you have made some disclaimers, I might Just proclaim 
»• potential conflict of interest— I don't think any conflict, just a lot 
of interest. My son Roger worked for McCann-Erickson in London 
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for 3 years. Ho received their top award, and ho had two accounts, 
General Motors and Unilever. J 
Mr Bloom. That 's a coincidence. I did not know Mat, 
The Chairman. So I developed a great interest in your company 
at that time. 

Mr. Bux>M. Thank you, sir. , , . 

The October 10H2 AID Policy Paper on Women in Development 
captures concisely the opportunities, the problems, the need for care- 
ful planning and research and the organ iwit ion now in place within 
AID to provide for this program the best possible chance for success. 
And indeed, I want to second what has been ^^JJ^TO^ 
has done excellent work in the field, and particularly the PRE Bureau 
is to he commended for its efforts to work with minimal resources, 
hopefully to be increased, and to work with the business community 
to sec how the private sector can be helpful. 

It is becoming more fashionable in recent years to ask—and we 
welcome the question— what, can tho private sector contribute U would 
like to l>egin by expressing a view|>oint, then review some of the in- • 
temational intergovernmental declarations during the decade since 
the Percy amendment that support your objectives and toward which 
the business community has provided supportive input, and then to dis- 
cuss <the types of activities in which international companies and 
organizations can provide useful assistance toward reaching these ob- 
jectives as well as those things the private sector cannot do, tor at least 
cannot do by itself. , . . . . j 

First, a viewpoint, and it coincides with something you have hinted 
at already, Mr. Chairman, this afternoon. Although activist move- 
men- . and regulatory initiatives over the past two decades most cer- 
tainly have raised the social consciousness of thos6 who manage our 
major businesses, the interest of the business community m Third 
World development is by no means altruistic. Thoughtful business 
loaders know that their own future prosperity depends on a vibrant 
world economy supported by vigorous international trade. There can 
be no better guarantee that we will prosper over the long haul tha» 
to do what we can to ensure that all the peoples of this Earth have a 

decent, standard of Hying. vnltinrnrv 

Development assistance, whether governmental, 
or hv private enterprise, is essential to reach that goal. Doubters need 
Z\x \l reminded that even now U.S. exports t^ffnrd World markets 
exe d those to the European Community. Imagine what they might 
be w .th thriving economies in place there. , 
Vre Third World women important in this development process? 
I can do no l>etter than to quote for you the opening remarks bv ' the 
hoad of International Affairs of the Unilever group of companies in 
London when she chaired a panel entitled "Women in an F mtrepre 
n n Society" at the 1078 Triennial Congress of the International 
cVuimller of Commerce at Disney World. Mrs. D. I, Wedderburn told 
the session : 

The objectives "f nlmos* every mcetlnit dnrlnK this Con^retm «*f k 1»« ye heen 
nJttm- Si with ^thc health of l»r Wnte enterprise. ItH survival and Its promotion. 
nSSSi £ ^,Je it all when bu«lne«« ***** all the bra^ K can «urt« to 
Ita the dlmmltles of the modern economy t« .allow obj eteato be placac 
before anyone who can contribute, and there la no doubt that women can. 
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^Ves. international business has a major stake in Third World devel- 
opment, and the minds and skills of Third World women provide 
essential human resources to help bring development about. 

During the decade since the Percy amendment there have been three 
major efforts by intergovernmental organizations to establish guide- 
lines for employment practices. From the standpoint of establishing 
worldwide standards to complement the Percy amendment, each of 
them 1ms some relevance to the matters you are reviewing today. 

In June 1!>7«, the <)KCI> Council of Ministers gave their Approval 
to the Declaration on International Investment and Multinational En- 
terprises, and the Business and Industry Advisory Committee to the 
. OKCI ) was actively involved in the discussions. 

The guidelines put forth underthat declaration include, as provision 
7 on employment and industrial relations, 

Enterprises should Implement their employment policies. Including hiring, dls- 
charge, pay. promotion titwl training without discrimination unless selectivity 
In rpM|x«*t of employee characteristics Is lu furtherance of established govern- 
mental alleles which specifically promote greater equality of employment op- 
* |M>rtunlty. 

While tin* OKCI) guidelines do not make specific reference to the 
role of women in development, it is significant that this first interna- 
tional! v negotiated code of conduct for multinational enterprises does 
include a nondiscrimination provision of sufficient scope to insure that 
employment practices that limit opportunities for women are unaccept- 
able, , , r «A. 

In November W77 4 the International Labor Organization [TLO] 
adopted its Tripartite Declaration of Principles Concerning Multi- 
national Enterprises and Social Policy. This declaration is worthy 
of particular note because of the unique tripartite structure of the 
ILO whose governing body intrudes not only representatives of mem- 
!>er governments, but also representatives of labor and business. The 
business representation is through the International Organization of 
Employers and the United States Council for International Business 
since li>74< has l>een the U.S. member of that body, * 

The declaration reads in part: 

All governments should pursue policies desljrnrd to promote equality of oppor- 
tunity and treatment In employment, with a view to eliminating any discrimina- 
tion baaed on race, color, sex, religion, political opinion, national extraction or 
Mocinl origin. 

And it goes on to say ; 

Multinational enterprises should lie fftilded by this general principle through* 
out their operations. Multinational enterprises should accordingly make qualifi- 
cations, skill and existence the Utsls for the recruitment, placement, training 
t und advancement of their staff at all levels. 

Although the United States withdrew from the TLO in the month 
in which the Tripartite Declaration was adopted and did not retui^ 
until Fehruarv 1080, there is no doubt that the International Organi- 
zation of Kmployers and the United States representatives to it fully 
• support it, including these provisions. 

The third international intergovernmental effort with provisions 
on employment practices of multinational corporations is the ongoing 
effort in the United Nations Commission on Transnational Corpo- 
rations, to negotiate a code of conduct on TNC'a. In these discussions, 
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the international business community, through the International 
Chamber of Common-*, has supported the position ofthe wonp « 
countries that the I IX) provis ons should W incorporated by Ref- 
erence rather than have differing language by two diiferent U.N. 
bodies. However, all parties now have agreed jo the latest dratt oi 
paragraph 13 of the proposed code which roads: 

Transnational corporations «hould respect* tauma^^ 
rreedoma In the countries In which they operate In Jhrtr noclal j and »»£J/»} 
relations, transnational corporations should not dlscrlralt.ate on the basis 01 
n& raSwr wx. religion, language, social, national and ethnic origin or irclitlen 
"^tSroplnlori TSnsnathmal corporations -hould «»nfonn to government 
pollrfeg designed to extend equality of opportunity and treatment. 

Thus, in the OECD, the ILO and in the U.N. Commission on Trans- 
national Corporations, it has been established clearly and with busi- 
ness input to the deliberations that when business seeks all the brains 
it can muster, it cannot allow discrimination to interfere with the 
ability of anyone who can contribute, and there is no doubt that 

However, declarations by intergovernmental organizations cannot 
of themselves fulfill the objectives of the Percy amendment fcyen 
when sincere efforts are made, progress is often painfully slow. On the 
one hand, these declarations admonish business not to discriminate. 
On the other, such documents as the proposed U.N. code ask us to re- 
spect the social and cr.iiural values and traditions of the J} 
which we operate and to avoid practices which cause detrimental 
effects on cultural patterns. . . w„*v* 

Nevertheless, with the caution that change may better be brought 
about bv gentle persuasion than by demand, an international i buuun 
' mav well fie letter able to bring about change than a domestic business. 
Not only is its corporate culture already adapted to identifying devel- 
oping skills without discrimination, it also can bring to bear Its ex- 
tensive exiierience in training methods, personnel administration, *nd 

^^le^do^have on the ground experience in the Third World, 
T have read and heard enough about the activities of my 'company and v 
other substantial international businesses to know that they have P^- . 
vided enhanced employment opportunities, extensive training pro- 
grams, support for education, often both for the employee and the em- 
ployee's children, housing assistance, medical care, and sometimes hos- 
pital facilities and other similar benefits. And among the employees 
«o benefited are women employed not only as skilled workers on the 
manufacturing lines, but also as technicians, professionals, and. 

l!l Anffher major way in which multinational corporations help devel- 
'• onment is bv using local businesses as suppliers of equipment, raw 
Srials aVconfponents ? f finished products. Often ^company 
will help train the supplier's employees to insure both high quality 
and reliable service. Thus, the local business people are exposed to the 
employment, and training patterns of the multinational subsidiary, in- 
cluding the development and use of women s skills. 

Whether as* suppliers or not, we feel that the development of viable 
small businesses in Third World countries is important to overall econ- 
omic development. With this in mind, the business community has 
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developed a firm resolve, to provide Third World governments and 
people the kind of basic business and management knowledge and 
lUldertanding which is needed to initiate the process of internal gen- 
eration of economic resources and to tailor this help to the needs of in- 
dividual countries as their governments and people see them. 

The International Chamber of Commerce has established a working 
party to undertake small business framing projects ih or three 
developing countries on a pilot basis. 

One of the problems witfi this is the need for international business 
to get credibility in the Third World, and working with the private 
voluntary organizations t|iat have credibility, it would be easier for us 
to do that. I have been present at meetings of the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid where I voiced those views and indicated 
some of the things that multinational corporations can do and are 
doing, and the idea was very well received by a group that had been 
somewhat suspicious of the business community. 

The need, as we :<ee it, is in Hie area of basic business skills such as 
accounting, stock control, quality control marketing, advertising, and 
distribution. Training programs in simple business skills probably 
exist in some developing countries, but they are primarily. conducted in 
the classroom and tend to l>e theoretical when the need is for practical, 
on-the-job t mining. 

In addition, the owners of small businesses are often unaware of the 
fact that they luck the skills required to help their business to develop. 

Large companies In the developing countries could help to solve 
these problems through loaning managers or retired executives for 
' short consulting or training programs within small- and medium-sized 
firms, ami employees of the small firms could perhaps spend periods 
of work within the large^imiltinational subsidiaries on a training as- 
signment. 

This process could also transfer understanding of personnel and em- 
ployment policies and practices that could be useful in underlining the 
role of women, 

The International Cbnmber of Commerce program is in its infancy, 
but we look forward to this challengingexpenment. 

Of course, an essential underpinning for improved^opportunities for 
nil ^effluents of society in lw>th developing and developed countries is 
a healthy world economy. The 20th Triennial Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamliet 1 will convene in Stockholm later this month. Its 
theme U (Jetting the World Mack to Work: The Business Contribution. 
The discussions will focus on the need for new approaches, adaptation 
to change, the importance of business initiatives in this area. 

Awiin. if we arc to succeed, we shall need to utilize the skills of the 
world's women, iiud if we do succeed, there will l>c employment oppor- 
tunities for all the worlds people of working age, men and women 
alike. 

** Thank vou again for a* owing me the privilege of addressing you. 
| Mr. Bloom's pwparcd statement f6llows:l 

Prepared Htatrmrnt or ^rk IJL BtooM 

Mr. f'littirtnnti ami distinguished member* of the Foreign Relation* Committee, 
it U a prKlliw h» npinrnr before you today as jroa review the progroHM and the 
future opportunities in the implementation of the 107*1 "Perey Amendment" to 
the 4 Foreign A88l8ta;ice Act providing for p&rtk-ular attention to b* given "to 
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thone programs, projects and activities -rhlch tend to Integrate women into the 
Silu^imim developing wuntrles, thus Improving their atatua and as- 
uiutlne flu* total development effort." _ ^ - 

My name la "Jell. Huhuh. and I ImHteti to ndd this statement hv my own, and 
jyj5| B i represent the views of. Ih.tse distinguished organisations with 
whfeh I have a list or present affiliation, although I suspect It ^J"»«£ 
eh Imer l" "imply l>ecause your Invitation was reoe ved on sh«.rt notice and here 
S no time to submit these views to normal review procedures . 

liifnrt iTitloii I reeently retired after 36 yenrs of Bervlce with Lever 
E l J! a,, ItsT rem rnllever United States. I am a vice ohalrman 
of the r n I tell rt t a t cs Council for International Business and Tha ilrman of Its 
1 -ask ! K. r "e on the Void rlhut Ions of International Business to Uruwth and Uevel- 
. .nP..t Uesrtte th e disclaimer Mr. Chairman. I have no hesitation In Haying that 
ff5ilwJi%imunlWH«liiilreH and commends your steadfast dedkaUmi to the 
enaetu effTaml Implementation of these provisions over the past decade and. as 

' U Wie<M^^ Women (p Development ceptures con- 

..ls .lv II e aZrtuVdtles. the problems, the need for careftd planning and research. 
Si 21 « In Place within AID to provide for ibk Igommto 

Kt VsmS eSU for success. Rut It b M rr.IetrtlK5erlS 

" J ,„ nH k „i„i we well le the ones Ion. "What can the prnare-,enterpriw 

K„ . ilitit rihnf p I would I ke to lieKln b> expreHsIng a viewpoint, then to review 
££ of the l«^ declarations during the decade aha* 

ST"/!!? amendment" that support your object >™«rt tom^ t tn*« of 
nL« ....lniiiiinltv has provided supportive Input, and then to dlscuM tne tyiws or 
mv i s "hi. h intenmtlonal companies and organizations can provide useful 
IS Jnnce liXd remZg thoae objectives, as well as thoae things the private 

"TrE '^^t^intSSi^ movements r.nd regulatory initiatives over 
rlV J'ttK ;„ vel nmen T Sm. means r, 1st 1c. Thoughtf.d business lenders 

• Women In an Kntrepreneurlnl Society n the 1.W n ™' n ' i Vventy-flve 
thomn ••KnternrHe Development nml tne future . mth. m. ij. m«uwi 

l„ i.rlng development »j««it. „ nM ., M |nM»nt M there have been three major 
r .«* ••' Ihjn. ■»» »"'"' Hev..,.j I.. I toy »'<M™ m» r M t : „, 11 „i ll ,. 

^.KAsr.ia^ iii'.p.r.., ... » -i—— 
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on International Investment and Multinational Enterprises*'. The Business and 
Industry Advisory Committee t*> the OKCP was actively involved in the discus* 
slons lending to the declaration, which contains a set of voluntary guidelines • 
for enterprises covering their aetivltles not only in the 24 OKCI) countries but 
also in uon -member countries. Among the guidelines are a set of Employment and , 
Industrial Relations, Provision 7 of this set reads : 

Enterprises should Implement their employment policies including hiring, 
discharge, pay, promotion and training without discrimination unless selec- 
. tlvlty In resiiect of employee characteristics is in furtherance of established 
govertrtnental policies which specifically promote greater equality of employ- 
ment opportunity. 

It has been noted in some commentaries that this guideline was probably the 
least disputatious of the nine provisions found in the section headed ^Employment 
and Industrial Relations. Certainly the Business and Industry Advisory Com* 
mlttee supports it. I should note in passing that the United States Business and 
Industry Advisory Cqmiulttee to the OECD is an organ of the United States Coun- 
cil for International Business. 

While the (>KCI) I>eclaratton and Guidelines do not make specific reference to 
the role of women in development and the need to design programs to ensure 
utilization of their skills, It'lk significant that this first Internationally negotiated 
••rode of Conduct" for multinational enterprises does include a nondiscrimina- 
tion provision of sufficient scope to insure that employment practices that Umit 
opportunities fo*r women are unacceptable. 

In Novemlier 1077 the International Labor Organisation Governing. Body 
adopted Its Tripartite declaration of Principles Concerning Multinational Enter* 
prises and Hoolni Policy. This Declaration Is worthy of particular rote in the 
context of mp statement because of the unique tripartite structure: of the ILO 
whose governing body Includes not only representatives of member governments 
but also representatives of labor and business. The business representation is 
through the International Organization of Employers add the United States 
Council for International Business has. since 1079, been the U.S. member of 
that Isuly. 

Three paragraphs of the Declaration are relevant to equality of opportunity; 

21. All governments should pursue policies designed to promote equality 
of opportunity and treatment in employment, with a view to eliminating any 
discrimination based on race, color, sex, religion, political opinion, national 
extraction or social origin. 

22. Multinational enterprises should be guided by this general principle 
throughout their o|>eratlous without prejudice to the measures envisaged in 
paragraph ,18 (employment of host country nationals) or to government poli- 
cies designed to correct historical patterns of discrimination and thereby to 
extend equality of op|>orttiulty and treatment in employment. Multinational 
enterprises should accordingly make qualifications, skill and experience the 
basis for the recruitment, placement, training and advancement of their staff 
at all levels. 

211 Governments should never require or encourage multinational enter* 
Vrlses to discriminate on any of the grounds mentioned in paragraph 21, « 
dud continuing guidance from governments, where appropriate on the avoid* 
ance. of such discrimination In employment Is encouraged. 
v Although the Tutted States withdrew from the ILO in the month in which the 
Tripartite declaration was adopted and did not return until February 1080, 
there Is no doubt that the International Organisation of Employers and the United 
States representatives to It fully support it Including these provisions. 

The third International Intergovernmental effort with provisions on employ* 
metit practices of multinational corporations is the on -going effort In the United 
Nations Commission on Transnational Corruptions to negotiate a Code of Con* 
duet on Transnational Corporations. In these discussions the international busi- 
ness community; through the International Chamber of Commerce, has supported 
the |iosltlon of the Oroup H (Western developed) countries that the ILO provi- 
sions should be incorjMirntcd by reference rather than to have differing language 
adopted by two different, frilled Nations bodies. However ail parties now have 
agreed to the latest draft of paragraph thirteen of the proposed code which reads : 
III Transnational corporations should/shall respect human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in the countries in which they operate. In their social 
and Industrial relations, transnational corporations should/shall not dis- 
criminate on the basis of race, colour, sex, religion, language, social, national 
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and ethnic origin or political or other opinion. Transnational corporations 
"onfd/Sall inform to government policies designed to extend equality 

l&TtE "K^imld in the U.N. Commission on ^tlon-1 
rornorntlons It has been established clearly, and with business Input to the dellb- 
Sna that VhenKnlS seeks all the brains It can muster, It cannot allow 
dIscrlmtna?lon to Interfere with the ability of anyone who can contribute, and 

tton» aX^bHES? not to discriminate. On the other such documents as the 
!S2S£d ST Code oT Conduct ask us to -respect the social and cultural . . . 

S0 Neverthelesl' with the caution that change may better be brought about by 
JX ^uaLhthan by demand, an International business may well be .bet- 
SrtiTSS about ehinge than a domestic »»^.»" iuhXt* 
oorate culture-, already adapted to Identifying and developing skills 'Without 
dSmStTon, it also 7 can bring to bear Its extensive experience In training 
methods, personnel administration and genera iwwjJJ""?^ World r nave ^ 
While I do not have on the ground experience in the Third W«. 'JJfT*^: 
and heard enough about the activities of my company and other subBtanUal 
fnternatiVnaTSnesses to know that they have P^jlded entancrt em ployment 

so benefitted are women employed not only as skilled W0 ™« PS ™ umnu 

uMdlarr. IMladlw thedeTel*«it and me * """^J^f,,, ^ nun 
bnBinwmea in \ ni ™ "''""^ n *aA*A tn sutf phi a rd our own economic futtite. 

^"i. 1 *"™ £?« .^{.".'rSrf'Sc bulnan. .km. anoh a. acconnt- 
na SSaramn In Simple bnnlnMB akllla probably exlrt In toatllntjj andpMJ- 

Htnnll businesses" are often- unaware of the fact that they lack tne sauis req reu 
. to help their business to develop. , d hel to ^lye these prob- 

£»^S5SS JSJSt-i «... — * — 

'°^InK..™.r&lbl;Tconi r rc, p-<«.m h l» >» »<"« »»' - 
look forward to this challenging experiment. 
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pf course an essential underpinning tor Improved opportunities for all seg- 
ment h of wicieti in both developing and developed countries Is a healthy world 
economy. The SJHth Triennial Congrens of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce will convene In Htockholm later this month. Its theme Is "Getting the 
World Back to Work : The Business Contribution/' The discussions will focus 
ou thv need for new approaches, adaptation to change, and the importance of 
.. business initiatives in this area. 

Again, If we are to succeed we shall need to utilise the skills of the World's 
Women, and If we do succeed there will be employment opportunities for all the 
world's people of working age, men and women alike. Thank you again for 
allowing me the privilege of addressing you. 

- The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Bloom, very much* 
1 would like to say that the panels this morning were extraordinarily 
good, and the committee has decided to print these hearings, I think 
it is goinfc to constitute a kind of textbook on the issue, and 1 am going 
to send a personal copy to very ambassador, with a request that they 
- forward if to the foreign ministers and the economic and commercial 
ministers in the country where they serve. 1 think it is going to help 
tremendously in Nairobi* 

I just think we can give a tremendous amount of assistance with 
specific examples discussed today of what is beting done and what 
concrete^ steps can be taken to implement this program. It is quite 
thrilling, really. • 

. Nomj, Mr. Haddad, that leaves you. « 
Do you have a text of your statement, by the way I 
Mr. ILtoDAD No, I do not. 

The Chairman. I see you have the same three by five cards that 
President Reagan likes to use. We will just listen with great attention 
to your statement. 



STATEMENT OF SAM HADDAD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, AMERICA* 
INSTITUTE 70$ FREE LABOR DEVELOPMENT, A7L-CI0, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Mr. Haddad. Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak from my own 
personal experience which I think is quite lengthy in this field. 

I started working in the so-called Third World in 1956 with my first 
, assignment to Iran in labor relations. I come out of the Steel Workers 
' Union, Pittsburgh, and it was a very important assignment for me. 
but a disillusionment as far as any women participating in any kind 
' of a role in the trade union movement. 

The Chairman. Incidentally, yesterday I had the steel workers 
here from Illinois in this room talking about the problems >of the 

United States steel industry 

Mr. Haddad. They havej>roblems. 

The Chatrmax. And I think they^vill be interested in your testi- 
mony today. I will send a copy to them. 

Mr. Haddad. For the 2 years that I was in Iran and working with a 
counterpart in the Ministry of Labor there, I did not run across any 
woman in any kind of a responsible role in any of the workers* organi- 
sations or the union movement, and I assumed this was because of the 

CUltUre. mt „ m mm t J 

But I thought it might have been a little different. T am of Syrian 
descent and knowing about my mother's activities within our house- 
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hold and in the community when they immigrated here, I thought, 
probably I would wo something different, biit then ? realize my mother 
was a unique j>erKon in nn Arab household. , 

During that 'time, working with this young wan from the Ministry 
of labor in. Iran, one of the first things, I asked him about his family, 
and he asked about mine. I told him how many children I had, and I 
asked how many do you have, and he mentioned the fact at that time 
that he had two children, and I said fine, I hope they are in good 
health and all that. * . « , M 

We went on a picnic one day together. It was I think the nrst day or 



1 didn't know you were asking about the female members of my family. 

I have never returned to Iran since 1958, and I don't know how it is 
now, so it wouldn't be fair for me to make any kind of a judgment. But 
.that's how it was,then, , - * . 1MnT 

I returned to the Steel Workers Organization, and then in 
took a 3-month assignment to Libya. My assignment was to analyze, 
evaluate and see if it was feasible or not to start a trade union educa- 
tion program. During the 3 months, I interviewed labor leaders, gov- 
ernment leaders, business community, and at no time did I ever meet 
a woman in any kind of a responsible .position. 

And so that was my more or less "Middle Eastern and African 

^InTSmv first experience with women in unions was in Honduras. 
I had a 3-mnnth assignment, although not ih important positions, wo- 
men did participate. This also happened in a 3-month tour mfcl Sal- 
vador. We had seminars, women did participate, but not from any 
real leadership roles. The top officers of the unions were pnmanly men. 

In I9fi2,the AIKLD [the American Institute for Free T*bor Devel- 
opment! . was created, and with the gracious assistance from AID since 
then, we have been able to continue our programs. I have seen a great 
improvement, and T think the union has been a very ^mnortent/ vehicle 
for women to express themelves, to participate, and T think all humanfl 
shoud have that right to be a part, of something. T thmlc we.have done . 
quite well in this area, and T want to be positive about that »«F ct ' 
• Tn the beginning it was not so because it was a delicate matter. Toil 
had to take intri consideration different coimtries, different experl- 
etes, different social and cultural backgrounds I think if you ved 
in Argentina or Chile, you were list as different to ^ose who lived 
in Central America as they are different to us here in the TTmted 
States. And it called for some very tactful measures on our part, anrt 
we had to be verv careful in bringing women especially to the United 
, States for any pVriod of time because it also could reflect upon their 
effect iveness when they returned. r^w*i« 

T recall in Mflfl we- had our first labor economist course at Loyola 
University. T went around the continent frying to recruit pa^rticipants 
to come for a fi-month course. Only one union mf*** tta w jrt* 
pation of a woman to go to that course. So we ended up With l5 inalefl 
and 1 female in a labor economics course at Loyola. I was sort of 
^prehenslJe, but the young lady did very well, and 18 years later, 
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today, she is still active in the union, and she just represented the 4 
Homhiran lalnjr movement in a peace forum of labor leaders from 
all of Central America and the Contadora countries in Panama. She 
does quite well. 

Since 1971 until now, We have had approximately 565 womenjjiar- 
ticipate in our courses here in the Washington area, and these are 
courses of anywhere fron\ 6 to 8 weeks, and I can see the quality im- 
proving. I can see the number of women who want to participate in* 
„ creasing. And it is not so difficult any more to bring women to a 

♦ course. 

We have had some experiences where a male-female mixture in tho 
classroom did not work out si^ well, and we had to improvise. Them 
are certain countries women in a mixed group do veiy well, especially 
fjfotn the English-speaking Caribbean. Last year we had a mixed 
course of 'JOMi^a course from the 'English-speaking Caribbean, 12' 
/were female, 8 wore male; and this year, the same type of course, we 
only had 2 female members. It demonstrates that kind of mixed par- 
ticipation, and thev got along very well, and the women were not 
afraid to express themselves in the classroom or wherever they may 
have l>een, whereas at one time they would have. 
\ We found that our participants who come from Colombia, Vene- 
\ xuela, Mexico, and Brazil participate in a classroom atmosphere or in 
\ a union atmosphere much more than those from Central America or 
\ some of the Andean country participants. 

\ I don't know why. We have not gone into or made any kind of 
studies to find out why this was so. 

}We now bring 40 women at a time and divide them into two groups 
to jmrtic ipate at the George Meanv Center in Silver Spring. At one 
time we couldn't get 40 women and we find now our programs in the 
field have a greater woman participation. We also note that where 
countries are getting more into the electoral process, the unions know 
the need of female participation and tfWir assistance, and in some 
areas their guidance in this area. \ * 

I would like to give you some, examples of persons that 1 have 
worked with and have known for a neriod »f time and have more or 
less made great strides in what could be considered for the longest 
time a man's world, the trade linion movement Ursula Gittens is a 
person who I met in the Caribbean. She comes from Trinidad and 

* Tobago, participated in all of our seminars there, was a very forceful 
pet-son in their congress, and for the first time 8 years ago she was 
named as a lal>or attache to the United States. A very good person. 

There is a lalior attache from Venezuela to the United States, 
Mercedes Pons de Aponte, appointed by a Christian Democrat gov- 
ernment they wore in jniwor at that time — and now the Accion 
Democrat if-a, who are in power, are retaining her because slio is a 
talented person. She is being reassigned in the same capacity to 
another country. 

Mrs. M argot St. Louis from Grenada who, a/you know and many 
people know, has experienced traumatic times in this small country. 
A woman who came out of tTie trade union movement Who has lieen 
named an executive director of a ne^ly formed national council in 
Grenada to promote a wider understanding of national issues and 
to foster communication among and between civic participatory orga- 
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you have busing people, you Uye trade union peo ,le. and Jfor a 
vJoinan to head up that organization shows a great deal of respect 
JnTtrU in wonl taking Sn active role in everything that concerns^ 
their involvement in their own countries. ^ ♦ 

In Bolivia, in Santa Cruz, there is a Nora Fabrel. bhc was .an 
ex ellent union organizer. She turned* lot of heads when : *» finally 
organized the first woman's trade > union seminar f™» "^^P 
male officers in these unions started to look around am J ^ ™ '* 
_ happening. This is a good sign, and for them ,t hnally-it.woikedout 

V6 §he^ I very active, and-she is the originator and the founder of 
the very first successful consumer cooperative in that country. 

In Se Dominican Republic, there are 75 centers of campesino 
nl^vTZZbtZ? of about 11,000 rural rg^ ^ 
the key persons implementing that popy^ ^J*2SX2i& 
rarian Affairs within a union.ller name is Maria ^ ra {™ gJJSfJ 
R nrl for a woman to get that kind of a position with that kind of a 
fotwW is for "Sime^reatening -or dangerous It is now ggg 
able and for people in democratic societies, those countries UiaX ^are 
* now turning tLwJrd ihe electoral process, the value of a woman par- 
ticiiwting and l»eing active is very, very important. KVJ 
Ki recently ret urned from El Salvador as the head of the AFL- 

P Thii rmSa f rust ration that sooner or biter will burst and will cause 

(HhiisoIvoh through if union, 
ft ri»W^. Thank you very much. It was an encouraging state- 

B tf 1 hnvo r b°e ^i^l&SJ l™m «• 

tbi unions in Illinois. More and more women 
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do leel that Absolute equality* I don't see any hesitancy on their patf to 
capeak up. They are extraordinarily rational in their approach to the 
problem*, anti they are to^gh as nails wKbn it comes to pressing the. 
issues. They are very determined. 

It is ridiculous tor us for so long not to have included them as full 
partners xi tlje labor movement. It just shows even in our own country 
we still hive a \pi of room for improvement in many areas, 

Mr* H At>DAi>. This is true, % 

'The Chairman. They have lust proven themselves time and'time 
again as /grea* contributors to -the free labor movement in this country 
and can do the same in countries abroad* * 
i Mr. Haddad. This is true/and L would like to tell you about an inci- 
dent when I was the president of a fairly large local of the Steel 
Workers Union* I also associated with a brother president from a^ 
factory that made ehinaware, and approximately 80 percent of the em-* 
ployeejs were women. He was elected and re-elected for about a 20-year 
span. When I asked a cousin t who worked in that shop why don't you 
select /a woman as a president for the union) She said, we^Uon't think 
she wjbuld give us the service. 

It mxiH n poling of saving, we Ret better service from a male person 
in t ^workplace, and that a woman would not be strong enough and 
not forceful enough to get the same things that a man would. And 
I tli/tnfethat t h is is being overcome. : 

I/n many of the areas 1 travel, iVoman leadership is really surfacing. 

The Chairman, I am going to have to recess the hearing for a few 
tnjfnutes. We have a vpto on now* and the last warning bells are 
sounding. So I Will have^to go. It will take me about 10 minutes. I will 
cimo back and ask a few miestions, but then T must leave for Chicago. 
Vain glad to go to Chicago! I love to go there, but I regret that I wont 
foe able to spend as much time as I wanted to with you. And the vote 
has intruded on us. t \ 

/ \\ brief recess "was taken.] 

/ The Chairman* I would like toeall attention to the fact that we have 
/ some very important guests with usj in the audience — a class from the 
' Virginia Tech 'USD A course on management ai)d the role of women 
in development. We are pleased to have them here ftt the hearing. 

T understand that there are representatives in the class from Bang- 
ladesh. Honduras, the Tvory Coast, and Senegal. We are certainly 
pleased to have yon with us today. 

Vow, to resume questioning: Miv Bloom, what advantages does the 
F..S. private sector have over the U.S. Government in promoting 
women in development ? 
Mr. Bi\oom. Over the F.S* Government ? ' 
The Chairman. Yes*-; how can the private sector do this job better 
than Government ran? # a 

Mi. BrooM. As T indicated in mv statement* sir* T believe that be- 
Tause the private sector is doing thfe every day* is pursuing personnel 
policies management, policies, training programs* that they ean 
repdify carry it on wherever they operate; and with that background* 
they ought to be able to do a better job than the Government saying 
it \< a good idea. 

' But again, the PI?E group is beinp very helpful in providing the 
credibility and «oufe of the seed capital , that is needed to set up in- 
frastructure and things of that sort* 
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So as T sntH, business can't do it alone. We need Government help, 
we need private voluntary organization help to estabjish credibility 
and to do the things they do hest. Hut business, in a business environ- 
ment, can doit better than Government. ' . 

The Thaibman. Ms. Walsh, one of the basic points in jmw testi- 
mony '-that development expert* must communicate directly with 
wome.. in developing nations to determine what kind of programs 

wlwPJ^h do you feel that this is not being done, and can you 
irive any specific examples ? 

M#. WaIhii. I think until the Women m Deve opment Olhce l*gan, 
and even in many cases right now, we are finding that the lack of 
understanding on the part of women who are in business and who 

arc the few who are in banking in countries around, the world, have 

had no contact whatsoever with development programs. Whether 
there are ways of stimulating that from U.S. development or other 
programs, 1 am not sure. • \, . . , 

I would rather answer that by citing some examples of what has 
necun to happen, which is quite unique, # * 

♦ Recent lv, the Women in Development Office, in^olfcboration with 
" t h<l Science and Technology, awarded a contrae t tM^oman s project 
here in'thc Cnifed States along with the SKWA m India to teach 
video to illiterate women so that they can l>egiri to teach oth^r women 
«nd t<, serve as role models for illiterate women. That has ™™rj**» 
done More, so that I want to believe that those things are beginning 
to happen rather than to savthat they are not happening. 

S3? Sk that the attention of the WID Oflie,, to listening to 
ditferent people in^ountries is really, will help to stimulate that more 
than to savthat it is not happening. . .. ..„,„. 

The Chairman. Mr. Haddad, to what extent w organizing eticonv- 
aged or discouraged by l>olicies of their own government and by 
'» policies of the employers? , .. , 

1 Mr. Hawaii, liecp.se of the high unemployment in many of the 
areas that we work in, you have unemployment rates of «nywhwf from 
•»() m 40. 4S Percent, the governments wanting to attract industry, 
umy gi v in oncertain points, may nay.that, OK, come into om .country 
heri, we need the work, we need the obs, and may give in on ^ certain 
key -lau*es or sort of set them aside, i f they have a labor code, to allow 
that company to establish itself, and then allow it to be organized. 

in some instances, there are companies that dogo oversea^ i and say 
we will Von* in here and we will provide you with 1,000 obs in our 
factory' providing that this plant will never be organized, and that 

,h And H fcuse of the high unemployment rate that ^mtries arc 
really vying with each other for join, and they can very well be taken 

"''one of il'e problems I see now is specifically the C1U. where • you had 
„ r . ) strong lobbv for the passage of that law, especially f ran .the 
" vlJlh «iu&Vme CariblH-nn along with the unions i who came up here 
Iff 1 11,1 against the amendment that the ^^JSSS^l 
I Inter, the Department of Commerce went into these ™*™*™* 
mi. ars. orientation sessions with management and w th govern- 
men] I and with unions left out of th.w sessions now in the dark, feel 
that may be they didn't do such a good thing, % ^ • 
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I have urged our Department of Labor that the next time the, go 
into these places it will make it easier for any company coming in 
knowing that the union is involved. We are talking about island coun- 
tries of anywhere from 12,000 to 100.000 people, and if you don't get 
everybody involved, it could cause xriction in a society that cannot 
afford it. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask each of you just to give a couple 
of words 9 description ef what you think could be accomplished in the 
countries that are represented in the class which is with us today, those 
countries being Bangladesh, Honduras, Ivory Coast, and Senegal 

If there were full involvement of women in development, if all bar- 
riers were removed and everyone could be encoura,$ed to progress into 
positions where they can exercise their full competence, have every 
incentive for so doing in the development of their respective countries, 
how much of a difference would be seen in, let's just say, 5 years or 
a decade f 

Can they make a small difference, a medium-level difference, or a 
significant difference if the barriers were removed) 
Ms. Walsh, dc you want to start off ? 

Ms. Walsh, Yes; from my perspective, in terms of looking at how 
do you integrate 1 both the government and^he private sector, I think 
that th<» countries that you nave mentioned are quite different I think 
if you unleashed support in working with the entrepreneurial women 
in the Ivory Coast and Senegal and certain of the countries in W$st 
Africa, you would have an enormous improved economic development 
program iij many of those countries. I think Bangladesh, again, for the 
first time after working for 5 years with that country, we are now 
beginning the Women's World Banking Program. 

I think combining your earlier question to me, I think that one of my 
hesitations to say what hasn't been done is that we are dealing with 
a major consciousness change, not only in those countries, but within 
the I\H. All), within the World Bank, within the development banks, 
ami I think your major contribution is by keeping the pressure on, to 
bo very honest with you, to demand that the P VO r s and these agencies 
and the governments really incorporate a conscious effort to involve 
women as participants in the design of those programs and to make 
sure that women have the access to the resources to develop those pro- 
grams. * 

The Chairman*. Mr. Bloom? 

M r. Bmxim. Senator, I am not an expert on any of those countries. I 
think one of the most important things in any such discussion is to 
realize that each situation must be treated separately based on the 
conditions in that country. Unilever is not in all of them. It is in Bang- 
ladesh, it. is in the Ivory Coast, bigger in Bangladesh, I think. But I 
don't know the details of that operation. 

You suggested in questioning a prior panel the question of whether 
enough is being (tone and how we can get more done to encourage the 
r.S. public to politically support economic development in the Third 
World, and as I said in my statement} T thinkthe most important fac- 
tor for progress in all of the developing countries, each in its turn, is 
the level of investment that both the policies of that country encourage 
and which the H.R business community and public generally under- 
stand as being beneficial to the tTnited States, and T think we have a 
major job to do, and business bears a major part of that responsibility 
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to explain to the public more effectively the importance of Third 
World development to our own economic future. 

That is one of the things that the task force I head is dedicated to 
doing. < 

The Ciiairmak; Mr. Haddad f . 
Mr. Haddad. I can't speak of the countries that you are referring to, 
but in our area, the countries are anywhere from 10,000, Monserrat, 
12,000 people, to a couple of million, 8 to 4 million in Central America. 
In the English speaking Caribbean, for instance, Dominica Prime 
Minister Eugenia Charles has stated that if she had 5,000 new jobs, 
she would have full employment in the country. 

And the point that I would stress here, is that if you were able^to 
provide full employment to the women's sector, it would improve 
tremendously the economic stability of these countries, and without 
that economic stability, I see no solution whatsoever to any of the 
problems that you are now confronted with. 

Mr. Chairman. Mr. Bloom, do you think that the private sector 
and business itself can do much more to enhance the role of women 
in the development process in Third World countries? Could there 
be some sort of a voluntary code of conduct that might be appro- 
priate? Or do you just think that messages through organizations 
such as you are associated with indicatinglf is good business is suffi- 
cient? That was always my principal argument, at Bell & Howell Co. 
around the world. I had demonstrated that it was very good business 
for our company to encourage the full involvement of women. Wo had 
female foremen who supervised men. It was a little shocking 20-somo 
years ago, but we did it— no ifs, ands, or but*, as long as we selected 
right and the woman had the ability. 

You always had to be extra sure that when you started out that 
you had that degree of competence that could be demonstrated to any 
reasonable person. 
Do you think business can do more? 

Mr. BwwM. I think the problem, Senator, is in getting more corn- 
panics to realize that even if it takes longer to get a return on your 
investment, and if the risks seem greater, that these efforts are worth- 
while for their own economic future. And if they do that, it will 
' certninlv involve women, and it certainly will be successful. 

When vou say should we have a code of conduct, of course, 1 men- 
tioned th'ree international documents which have nondiscrimination 
provisions, whether thev are voluntary or not, and the U.S. position 
Us steadfastly been that voluntary codes in international matters 
are more effective than binding ones because you can put them into 
effect right, awav and not wait for them to be ratified by every govern- 
ment and argued about unendingly. 

But we have spent already from 1977, T think the actual nego- 
tiations on the Uk Code of Conduct on Multinationals began i until 
todav There is some hope expressed by some optimists that in the 
June meetings of the Commission, maybe the final problems will be 
Sved, which are important. Thev don't den with the — 
tion problem at all. They are in much different areas. Tut it may or 

mft The n °dialogTas been useful in trying to reach . ■ code. Eve^one 
understands everyone else much better. Business understands Third 
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World governments, and governments understand business better, 
and thf»t is a major accomplishment. 

But I would nay please don't visit another code pf conduct exercise 
on us until wo have at least got by the ones we are now engaged in, 
which we support. The business community, the International Cham* 
ber pf Commerce has said that a balanced, fair code of conduct for 
multinational corjwrations is something they desire. 

The Chairman. Mr. Haddad, has the International Labor Orga- 
nization promulgated any standards or conducted any activities which 
focus on women workers in developing countries) 

Mr. Haddad. In the 1LO there are many conventions in reference to 
women workers, yes, there are codes. 

I like his remarks in that if it takes a little longer in order for you 
to get your investment back, I consider that being a patriotic Ameri- 
can. Every ndw and then I reflect on American business in many areas 
not being patriotic enough, saying, wanting to earn a dollar and not 
Jtieing satisfied earning 80 cents, and using that other 20 cents to invest 
in the the community and furtheriog their aims and goals completely 
in the community. 

One of the problems in the English speaking Caribbean is that they 
do allow for these tax-free clauses for a length of time of maybe 10 
years, and* then when the company's options run out after 10 years, 
they aft* threatening to move to another country and regain the tax- 
free incentives. Then you are not thought of verv well in these areas. 

I think American companies have to go in and say we are going to 
beg part of this community ; we are going to be here a long, long time. 
Tnat is very important, especially in snufi places. 

The CiiAiHitAK. Very good. a 

I recall starting a program in 1949 mandating that 5 percent of 
4 our employment, total employment, would be persons who were physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped. My ownexpenence was that when they 
are giv<*n a chance, they really try so haro, their records turn out to 
be remarkably ffood. 

It was a small experiment when we had a total of 1,800 employees. 
It was a larger experiment when we had 10,000 to 12,000 employees, 
and 5 percent of fhat number physically or mentally handicapped. 
Uniformly their records of attendance, their quality of work perform- 
ance, everything was exceptionally high. And, again, it proved to be 
very good business to do the right thing. 

to*. Walsh, page six of your testimony is unfo^ettable, particularly 
with the banking situation we have in Illinois these dajrs. You state 
that there have been no defaults to date on loans with which Women s 
World Banking has been associated. 

How dp voti explain this extraordinary credit record that you have 
in the f fir* of our bankinff situation today ? 

Ms. Walsh. Senator, T think it is mostly attributableto the partner- 
ship that exists between the bank and the Women's Wrnld Banking 
group in a particular community and the borrower. There is a con- 
stant monitoring system 0 that goes on, relationships aw > developed. 
T think it is the tiasis upon my statement today that if you build 
partnerships, the chances of success of that transaction are far greater 
than if We were drilling with numbers and kind of unknowns. 

I also feci that the size of the loans in relationship, or the scale 
of the program in relationship to the individual participants has 
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something to do with that also, that there really is an accountability 
fat-tor built into each transaction. , . 

Hut one othor thing that I would like to say about the idea of in- 
volving the private sector in thin development process, one*of the 
programs that we have launched with the Canadians is an exchange 
of women in banking in Canada with women in these prograjns in 
developing countries. There is very little experience on the paH of 
women in Third World countries with the formal economy, and the. 
iZ of even learning to deal with accounting and bookkeeping and 
business plans for commercial ventures is an unknown to most of these 
verv,verv good entrepreneurial trade women. , - , , 

We are planning to launch such a program here, in the Stated 
States, and 1 think that the corporate sector and the private sector 
o the Vnited States would do enormous benefit to themselves and o 
our own economy by encouraging women in t^.^W} 1 ^ 5 
spend time with other women in developing countries. And I would 
hope that the Government, would bell) to encourage that as it has ex- 
change of executives working in other countries. 
Thc(Y mrMak. Thank you all very nmch. * 
It bus been an extraordinary day and an extraordinary aft«noon. 
We thank you very much. If you have any additional thoughts that 
vo , wouldW to communicate to the committee we would always be 
, ppv to hear from you. Hut getting the points of view of ^bank- 
\niUw\ business and having such a consensus means we must lie either 
SRfiTv ri«ht or awfully wrong in the course that we are ^i"g. 

I I [encouraged immensely^ everything I have heard today. We 
will renew our efforts, and as T mentioned, tins morning, we have been 
o he foreign aid bill will be taken up n the Senate soom Many of 
the ideas that we have received today, I think, can be incorporated in 
imen'lments that we can raise during the debate on the bill and im- 

lA Z&S™ZZZ& outstanding, we will adjourn the meeting 
todav, with thanks to every person who has been nere. 
| Whereupon, at 4 :15 p.m., the committee recused, subject to call of 

the Chair.] 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 



Jkboue B, Bbiohtman, Executive Dibrctoh, International ^absIctino 
Institute, Cambbidgc, MA 

The International Marketing Institute (IMI), 20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a non-profit management training and development organisation, 
In extremely pleased to have been awarded two grants over the past 2 years from 
the t'MAlD Women in Development Office of the U.S. State Department These 
grants allowed approximately 60 women from about 85 developing countries to 
participate In Hal's 6-week Multinational Marketing Management Program 
(MMMF) and its 8-week Marketing Management for Smaller Enterprises coarse 
(MMHK) conducted In the summers of 1088 aril) 1984, 

The women selected by tlfe various worldwide UtiAID missions were women 
In non-traditional roles at the middle to senior levels of management including 
banking, industry, commerce, family planning, small-scale companies, private 
„ enterpriHe, and the public sector, \ 

The rationale for Including women in the IMI programs was quite simple. 
Women In developing countries represent a vastly underutilized resource ; their 
Impressive strength and resilience could well serve their nations' development 
efforts In a wide range of occupations crucial to positive economic growth. It 
has been shown time and again that women In developing countries have tradi* 
tloiinlly performed economic* functions of great and basic Importance. Amongst 
1 these huve been market activities, cultivation, processing and transport <*f food, 
cottage-based and occasional labor, and fuel gathering. 

Improvement In educational opportunities for women and young girls In the 
past two decades, at least In some developing countries, has laid the groundwork 
for women to work in the business sector, and in less traditional fields of en- 
deavor. Vet, It has t*en difficult even for educated women In these developing 
countries to rise from their traditional status to more lucrative and responsible 
positions 

There are several contributing factors to fcuch stagnation of women : womqn 
lack specialised education ; they have few or no role models; they lack support 
groups and networks ; equal opportunity laws are either non-existent or not en\ 
forced In jnany developing countries. Furthermore, women face hostility from 
entrenched, usually male-dominated, professional groups. 

When the first grant was awarded IMI in 1988, the response from the USAID 
Missions was overwhelming. In the week following the transmittal of the world- 
wide cable announcing the ftrant and the MMMP program, there was four times 
the demand for the available spaces In the program I The same phenomenon oc- 
curred in 1044 despite an Increase In the number of women to be sponsored from 
24 to 38. This Indicates to us that a tremendous demand of qualified and pro- 
fessional women still exists which would benefit from the Intense professional 
training in marketing/management theory and practice that IMI provides. 

What strikes us at IMI about what has happened here during the past 2 years 
in that no one perceives the inclusion of women In onr programs as unusual. How- 
ever, until 2 years ago, nearly 95 percent of onr 2,800 alumni around the world 
were men. It Is otir goal that 00 percent of our future alums will be women. 

Thin significant shift did not Just happen It Is also not mere coincidence 
that the transition took place in the same Mm. i«riod that the previous 28-year 
management of IMI changed hands to a yonnger team of managers— managers 
who were students in the turbulent lOWa and who grew up In a time punctuated 
by great social change. It Is obvious that the women's movement has not only had 
a profound lenitive effect on IMI*s current leadership, but also on the policy* 
. makers In Washington who have supported and sustained the Women in Develop- 
ment legislation. ^ 4 Am a »», 

Although it in far too early to assess the impact that our WID alumnae will 
have in their respective countries, it is not surprising to have heard from so 
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man? of them that "IMI has changed my life." or ''My country will benefit 
SStli my part Idiffin at IMI.' Perhaps the most |a*irnaiit "tntement 
fSi ai.y »f the women we have seen, In the pant Shears wan the one from 
our 1DM Hei.,„aleHe participant who recently wrote i -You had uo way of know- 
Ing that I am In my second month of pregnancy. You should know that when 

nSW^WlS^^^t- funding In ^future »» 
learned from our recent experiences that what we are doing here "trrngthens 
, th^ role of women In commerce and development around the world. We know 
of few. If any. similar multinational marketing management forums whereby 
woSJ' from 'around the globe can truly «4 * £BS 
oreaented by IMI and so generously sponsored by the U.8. Government, ♦ve neip 
toTZgthen the development of women and their countries around theivorM. 
n« Wn as win friends for America and the American way of life. Hurely our 
mutual SlSs havi contributed small, but significant, gains In the global com- 
munlty of i< tlons. _ _ 

MAYBA BtfVIXlC, DtRfCTOB, INTERNATIONAL CE.VTEB FO» RESKAKCII ON WoMKN, 

WasiiinotoW. 1>0 

I am very pleased to submit this statement on the «Wf «J ^JS'Z 
Amendment and the future of women In development. I would first IlkM" 
SSSS7*2to%* for incorporating the Percy Amendment Into he FV,r- 
olmi Assistance Art of 197H and for hnvlng the foresight to call these 
at tuft Peri 1^1 Juncture. With the end of the Decade for Women less than 1 
year away, we need to take stock of past accomplishments and set priorities 

'"As'nKtor of the Internatlonnl Center for Research on Women, the ( only 
r.H-bascd organist Ion dedicated to policy oriented research on low Inowne 
women In developing countries and technical assls ance, , I h ^,^ JA"*^ 
tiinlty to observe the prowess that has Iwon made since the passage of the 1 ercy 
Amendment lis well the challenges that remain. t t C uw\ Ih a nonprofit 

The Internatlonnl (Voter for Research on Women (It K« ) is a w »*v^«* 
nrnalr a cm eitablNlieil In 1»7« to contribute to the fortnulntlon of develop- 

V Th r,l World ICRWs primary goal Is to expand women's economic oppor- 
AS !mL mnA Its ^anniMmch t reward and tecl.nl. nl assistance emphasises women 
tVrZJUclTpment proces, The Center ^SiSSSffSS 
must take Into account both women's Ineome generat ng and ntirturiU), t*spm> 
Limi t Im I Wh research proRram investigates critical assets of women is 

need for continued aid to women In developing countries. First It '« « p 1 «™ 
SSS'SS women are among the ^0°™^ 
Thus, development assistance that seeks to expand »ne jncomi » i 
Increasing productivity and generating new employment n "^rt nn liu renH InK 
Kule women as one of It* prhaary tnrtre [^^^^^^ 

l» direct v related to the economic act! Itles ( ** ™™ n|rtw , pnr „i, Iff H for women 
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often used primarily to purchase food for the family. For example, In Bombay, 
India, one study 'of married women working as domestics and amall vendors 
avowed ;hat they lined thelf income almost exclusively for family maintenance* 
Third, Incorporating women into mainstream economic development projects 
Is necessary for the overall success of those propects. For instance, many agri- 
cultural projects have suffered by ignoring women's role in agricultural decision- 
making and telling to provide them with training In new techniques. In one case 
In northwest Bangladesh, when the failure of a project designed to Introduced 
high-yield wheat was investigated, it was discovered that extension efforts bad 
been mistakenly targeted to men. The women in the area, who generally select 
the seeds for planting, had received no training from the extenslonlsts and were 
choosing the wrong seeds. However, despite numerous examples of this type, 
many development projects continue to see women only as consumers of services 
or as homemakers, rather than as productive contributors to their national 
economies. 



I In the past 10 years, the development community has made considerable 
progress in documenting women's roles, recognising the heeds to Include women 
'11 development programs, and implementing small-scale projects for women. 
However, we still have a long way to go toward the full incorporation of women 
Into the development process. In order to achieve this goal, U.S. development 
planners and policymakers should take Into account the following recommenda- 
tions : c 

1. improving women's economic opportunities should he the primary focus of 
women-in-detelopment efforts. — Many more women work now than ever before 
twcause more women are responsible to some degree for the economic well-being of 
their families. Work, for the majority of the world's poor women, is a matter of 
need, not a matter of choice, a desire to get out of the house or a desire for per- 
sonal fulfillment, as it is so often characterised in the p. ♦ess. While women's 
sharply Increasing levels of economic activity have to some extent been the rtosult 
of Improved educational attainments, they have been due perhaps much more 
directly to decline In the quality of life. 

ICKW's experience has Indicated that there are three iroject areas In AID 
mission portfolios that are critical for enhancing women's economic condition : 
agriculture, urban development, and Institution building. Relatively minor ex- 
penditures for technical assistance and design adjustments In these areas, to 
which major resources are devoted, can have a significant effect on the number 
of women who benefit from development programs. Under the first category, 
agricultural extension and credit for rural small-scale enterprises are particularly 
Important. In urban areas, poor women need access to affordable housing, credit 
to expand their productive activities in the Informal sector, and vocational train* 
Ing in economically viable skills. Finally, the development and technical upgrad- 
ing of implementing organisations is a key factor in determining whether or not 
the design of projects that take account of women's economic roles will be success- 

' fully translated Into appropriate outcomes. Private-sector voluntary organisa- 
tions often approach Implementation of women's programs* or components of pro- 
grams, from a strictly welfare perspective. Thus, these organisations typically 
require technical training and reorientation In order to focus on designing projects 
that actually enhance women's economic condition In the long term 
(2) In the future, increased emphasis should he given to integrating women 

x into mainstream development profeets. — Regardless of good intentions, ^women- 
speclflc projects have a tendency to become welfare-oriented in nature as well as 
marginal to the overall development effort, particularly given the limited funds 
UBually devoted to them. Mainstream development projects, on the other hand, 
offer the opportunity to enhance women's economic situation when critical, but 
often relatively minor, design innovations are undertaken. 

While the achievements of some women-specific projects should not be Ignored, 
wnmen-ln-developfaent efforts must go beyond these by taking advantage of the 
resources of large-scale mainstream projects. Vast amounts of development funds 
are allocated to agricultural projects, and it Is critical that through these projects 
an attempt be made to assist women in their roles as farmers. Moreover, rural 
off farm employment and business opportunities for women must be enhanced, 
since It Is women who are most likely to suffer from displacement through tech* 
nologlcal innovation; Urbanisation world-wide Is contributing to the increase In 
the numbers of low-Income women who head households and who face major diffi- 
culties In obtaining adequate shelter for their families, making low-income hous- 
ing projects particularly important for women* Moreover, large numbers of 
urban women depend on income-earning opportunities in the urban informal 
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sector ; programs of credit and technical assistance to small-scale enterprise bene- 

^^iTdt^HnoUmply that no specific efforts should be aimed at women ; "^ber, 
It means that the vital role that women, as half of the target P°P u l a «°^ r ^f^ 
opment projects, play in the success of development efforts must be rec^aeO. 
This vital role Bhould not be addressed merely though ma^al pwje^d^ 
signed to "do something" for women. It muat, Instead, be addressed in all projects 
and at all stages of project development. ^ J . 

ICRW has proven the usefulness of the Integration^ approach in many in- 
stances. In Ecuador, for example, an ICRW study '^^^^f^J^ 
eligibility requirements for a low-lncome housing project that will enable more 
poor women as well as poor men to participate In the project . 

(3) AID and other donor agencies should establish a truck rfwi ffMntegra** 
ing women into development protects.— Even though many AID miartons and 
local organisations have recognised the Importance of and have the ™Ulngness 
to Incorporate women Into development projects, they lack the knowledgeof how 
to bring this about. Funds should be allocated to upgrade the i^] 1 ™** 
Tiactty of local private and public sector organisations In this area and tojarry ,, 
out outside evaluations that will contribute with "how to" knowledge and 

informa«on. §MU ^ aUocaied t0 the AID Office of Women in Develop- 

ment to provide incentives for missions to integrate women into their projects 
and to take advantage of the momentum of the WW efforts of the last 10 ^J£- 
Borne mission* still need to be persuaded of the Importance of women ^s integra- 
tion, while others require tec hnical assistance on how to accomplish this objec* 
tlve. However, ICRW* experience has shown that once »}8* lo ™» H?lK2 
results they will respond with their own initiatives and funding. few 
recvU<Ml requests froin 40 missions for technical assistance with projectdeslwj. 
Institutional assessments and strategy development., ICRWs work has been weU 
received and has, In fact, elicited requests for repeat or follow-up assistance from 

elg /f) ^Te°position of Women in Development Officer in AID ^**™* h <* ld he 
upgraded in order to enhance the Officer's influence in the mission.-^he women 
In Development Officer should serve as an advocate for Women in Development 
In alUaspects of the project cycle— design, Implementation, monitoring and evalua- 
tion—and should actively participate In the formulation of policies and country 

d *In like to add that although these remarks have focused on 

projecforlented and programmatic recommendations. It Is also necessary to con- 
xlddY c hanges In women's economic status in the context of macroeconomic poli- 
cies Development Interventions reach only a shyill portion of the poor—nom 
women and men. We cannot rely exclusively on these interventions to expand the 
employment and Income-generation opportunities for the majority of low-income 
women, since their impact Is conditional on larger economic forces Md *>* 
st ralnts. Therefore. In order to expand the economic prospects of the majority or 
the poor, an appropriate macroeconomic climate is necessary. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to comment on the progress in the 
women fti development field since the passage of the Percy Amendment, and the 
challenges that lie nhead. Although significant steps have beep taken toward 
Improving economic opportunities for women In developing countries, the need 
for assistance Is even greater today than It was 10 years ago If progress is to 
continue, we must remove the barriers to women's participation in mainstream 
development projects and find ways to mitigate the etTects of adverse world 
economic conditions on the poor, and women in particular. 

Kathleen Clovd, Director, the Women ami Foon Information Network, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 

During the past decade, attention to women's roles within world food systems 
has steadily Increased within the development community. It Is now generally 
acknowledged that not only are women responsible for the processing, storage 
and distribution of a large part of the world's food supply, In manyi areas ^of the 
world they are also major food producers. Within a decade, ^question has 
shifted from whether or why to address women's productive activities, to ques- 
tions of how to do so most effectively. 
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Moving "the women'? question" onto the international development agenda, 
and then redefining it to focus on women'* economic productivity as well as 
their social fides* have heen major achievement* 'for the international women 
and development community. In order to Hiicceed at the even more difficult how 
of implementation, new capabilities will be required, of, the entire development 
community. • 

Fortunately, over the past several years, a number of bilateral and multi- 
lateral agencies hate begun to build such capability. The World Bank has pro- 
vided evaluation and technical assistance on gender roles to a number of large 
agricultural projects, and within the last 2 years has instituted workshops to, 
train jiersonnei In gender disaggregated project design. Since the resolution onl 
Women and Food at the 1974 International, Food Conference in Rome, FAO has 
steadily Increased attention to rural women on Its research and its projects. A 
number of other U.N. agencies, including UNDP and UNICEF, have also de- 
veloped guidelines and trained staff. Several bilateral donors have earmarked 
funds for rural women within larger projects, and' the private voluntary com- 
munity t)as heen active in seeking ways of integrating women's economic roles 
into their rural projects. 

By far the largeHt and most comprehensive effort to address women's roles in 
food<systeius has t>een undertaken by AID, which rlnce the 1978 Percy amend* 
merit has been under congressional mandate to administrate programs in food, 
nutrition, population, health and education "so as to give particular attention 
to those programs, projects and activities which tend to integrate women into 
the national economies of foreign countries." Because so much of AID'S portfolio 
Is in agriculture, nddressing women's roles in food systems has been an important 
part oi AID'S charge since then. Karly efforts included both research publica- 
tions arid small projects for rural women, many delivered through PVCs* As 
AID'S experience giew, interest shifted to the large-scale agricultural projects 
?<e.ng implemented, by the laud grant universities under Title XIX. Since 1978 
A D has committed substantial resources to building capability within these 

•tittttlons to address women's rotes in food systems. First was the Tues/m Con- 

,.>uce on Women and Food funded by AID/WID and sponsored by CID, with 
Arizona as lead university. This conference brought together 260 participants, a 
quarter of them from the developing World, many from Title XII institutions, 
Arizona was then funded by AID/DH to train women from 34 Title XII schools 
on the Role of Women in Title XII. Training took place at A ID/Washington for 
three weeks In August of 1U7H. In the closing session, participants presented to 
BIFAD. the Title XII board, a series of policy recommendations for implement* 
ing the Percy amendment, both within Title XII and AID as a whole. The recom- 
mendations were endorsed by the Board, and then by the Senate of the National 
Association of State Universities and Land Grant College, and forwarded to the 
AID Administrator for his consideration. His response was called to all AID 
Missions. 

In M7l». the Women and Food Information Network was funded to support 
these Title XII efforts to build institutional capability. A second training ses- 
sion, attended by personnel from 54 schools, was organised by the Network in • 
\m). in connection with a BIFAD seminar on Women Roles in Modernising 
Agricultural Mystems. Several regional conferences we/e also organised under 
strengthening grunt funding. The result, according to a 1980 Network report, 
was that : 

. All these efforts, the training, the conferences, the Network, combined 
with excellent monitoring of the strengthening grants, have resulted in a 
veritable explosion of WID capacity building In Title XII institution* within 
th«» past year. As strengthening grant monies have reached the local cap- 
puses, courses have been developed, rosters and documentation backup are 
being develop!, seminars and workshops have been given, often with promi- 
nent participation of developing-country students and spouses. A number of 
universities have begun to fund small grants in the area, many of them In- 
volving work connected to a university-led development project. In a few 
Institutions, where eaimclty is more fully developed, project teams are being 
briefed fin WID issues and some project advisement is beginning. Ina num- 
ber of schools, part-time WID coordinators have been hired to amplify and 
coordinate these efforts. Combined with these efforts, undertaken primarily 
by women there has l>een a strongly positive response from many of the male 
project personnel and Title X 1 1 officers. 
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whose time Imn come. There Is a sense JhaMgw ■ Bu ,, dlng fl* capacity 
tlcal measures to address the i as a long-term effort, and 
to do ho effectively on a taw wale «>»* be mmw a long wr 
yet. It. the short run. the Issue must ^.^ d ,^^ n Viat ^neither low 
growing capabilities pe ^« 5 "it 2 equafly Important that < 

the moment, or move beyond ™ p v ^|^g P/i*. *«ulckly asl»>»»le. *> 

In the t Intervening yearn, real P™f™« J??hi?Hu have Identified a 

the learning and the decade 

• progrum*. - » 

Jeahne-Mabib Cot. Ph.D., Banoamon State UmvEBBiTT, SFamonELD, IL 

THE ROLE OK WOMEN'S VK>lt*NTABY OBOANUATXoNB . THE CASH OF tJOANDA, IMS 

H«*..t visits to Iganda had revealed to me that women were eiiKOKecl In a 
agriculture and u st.lsrtantlal *^ «* « * ^Shve ™ "men-dominated 

orKnXion. In the o«r.ll re*.»toim.«il ««»"» ilSffi 1 ^^, ,„,, contribute 

s« ^'^jHHuS^, rears 

'mi lapnu i «nj *£rtg* W'N. rwtr.l& Into- 
expenses due to the floating smiling. ™^*"., MMMd b - them factorB than 
grated Into the ecoiiottiy. they are ^~JK^ffi5?taw govSnment priority 
are men. Reaching and 4;vel«plng^wome **g^*lZgi£ geared, «nale- 

SSSr^l^ the following character- 

Women's organist «» tagtadjd ^ ™ M 7^p^«i. lnclndlng Income gen- 
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re Investment of profits. f.%) cooperative, consensual decisionmaking patterns. 
Mt» relatively little foriiiiit ftmmrlul accounting. (7) differing meeting/working 
patterns, (h/ locution »M»t|t urban and rural. («> linkages with Jowl officiate and 
ministries. (10) women hi leadership positions of nioHtly female organizations. 
„ The group** contribute Income generation; economic development, employment, 
and Increased economic self-reliance for women. The activities of these groups 
contribute to Income generation, economic dewdLntment. employment, und In- 
creased economic liidelHUidencM of women.* i'nflmuiuitely, only a few of the 
group** are actively fix-used on capital formation. The emphasis on the Hhort term 
at the excuse of the long term Ih understandable given the difficultly of the 
current economic situation. When the people are barely able to feed and clothe 
their fninlllea. It Ih difficult to defer needed purchases In favor of reinvent men t. 
nn<» lndlcntioii of economic InveHtuieiit and expansion Ih that the groups have 
plaiiH to expand Into Increasingly productive and lucrative actlvltleH. For In* 
Htance. tuoHt groups wldch are beginning with agricultural proJectH expect to 
expand to isjultry. pl<s, jiandlcraftn or services. They realize that they must gen- 
erate Home siiiuil n moti tit of capital In order to begin uctlvltlffs which require 
more sophisticated and expensive InputH. Thus, the groupn have n' vague Idea 
about capital formation but few concrete plann with Shilling CHtlmateH of cunts, 
and reinvest meat plans. 1 s 
° In addition to more opportunities to uVvelop leadernhlp skills, the women most 
need uccchh to credit and to ffnanclal manageiiieiit techniques. 1 

The groiipa In tblH shaft must tx» clrtNHlfled at relatively low levela of organiza- 
tional development. Thev an* either social clubs or at lx»st economic grottos 
which nrc organised aropud u si>eclfle activity or purisme, There are a few 
women's groii|w that are tfc the early HtageH of Iwoming womeu*H buslnesse/i, tak- 
ing the form of legal piirtnershtps. Home of the factors Involved In the transit Ion 
from social to business actlvltleH Include; (1> (lertuaucuce, (2) concreteueHH. 
t'A) trust and cohesion. (In eiitrepreneurshlp and future orientation, (fi) com- 
plexity. (If) market Integration, and (7) multiple spheres of relationships. *■ 
The major constraints agulnat the development of women Include: (1) early 
training and educational pAograniH, i\>) botiHchohl responsibilities. (?{) lack of 
physical mobility, <4> lack of management training, <fi) ladk of credit. <(i) lack 
of women ffeld officers. (7) «ack of channels for Inputs, and (H) local cultural 
biases and behavior ( female dependency ). 

' - Iimt itiit fotiiil relationships must l*» fostered frtun the organization's side and 
from the government donor bunking side. The women's organ teat Ions must learn 
and adopt tlnnnelai mnmigcni&iit and planning techniques, (hi the Institutional 
sfile of tin* linkage, banks, ministries and donors must U» sensitive to women's 
needs, women's systematic Isohrt Inn from resources, and the "hidden" capabilities 
of entrepreneurial women's organizations, 

The progrum thai swks to Integrate women Into development cannot overlook 
the Importance of allowing tlu> ambitions and career aspirations of young 
girls to extend to serious economic activity. If women are to be encouraged to 
develop businesses out of their ol\ibs and coo|*»rntlvea, girls must learn achieve- 
ment vji lues and business reta ted skills at an early age. 

♦ Ibmed on the empirical Information collated and descrllied In this study, the 
reseandier recommends the following : * 

Knu>tHMt intntlr>n f. — A curriculum review of primary ami secondary schools 
re : concepts of cooperation, business, skills and entrepreneurial attitudes. 

ftvrhttnm nttation 2. Nome^uethod of channeling Inputs, credit and advice to 
women Ite regularized, e.g.: (I) women's branches In cooperative societies, (2) 
separate women's coo|»oratlve societies^ and (3) the National Pound! of Women 
iNf'Wi serving ns a cooperative nnlon\ with dist#^t branches as its constituent 
...S'letles. * \ *'* 

livrunnnnulttHnn .1— Women must beXtrained and placed as field officers In 

* agriculture, veterinary, cooperatives, and Vrade. 
hrvumnu ntiaHun J A mobile training milt o* women that could go from dis- 
trict to district, providing agricultural assistance regularly (and/or other assist- 
ance like sewing, brlck-maklng or jHMltry-riilsJng). 

tfrrommtwlntion .>. -One vehicle supplied \o each district N(*W and one ve- 
hlcle for the national NVW (total 34), plus 8u\ne allowance for fuel for ut leant 
1 year. \ 

Itrromtttmdittion il t'SAID IlalHon with woiften's banking and credit institu- 
tions, Including sup|H»rt of conference to arraugeNthe founding M Women*g World 
Manklug Associates' In I'ganda. , \ 
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Ittfjtnmcnttnti'in 7 Training nl the Tn«tltnt#» for Public Administration (irAl • 
to include ' Integrating women Into development." 

U'.-i.mnu uitdWm X. -A mobile tnak force- of women to travpl nronnd the dla- . 
(ricr.-i i<»' provide ltifi>riimtlon. to facilitate contneta and to Iwmt morale among 
tin. women. This team might Included speclaHata weonded from their homo uilnlH- 
trU's il) mi orgni.lzntlonal specialist (perhaps cooppratlve development), U) 
n stiecinlM in agricultural production and storage. (3) a apeclnllat In production 
and car.' of vturlnnry, Ml a marketing speciallat. (5) a trade development 
MiHTiiilist ami a l.uslncKa management specialist. Kquipited with aiifflelent 
vehicles iiml furl. this team wtnild visit ^ tit least at the pariah level) In ench 
ill -strict Kehirn visits would occur after about 0 months. Ideally, this proreaa 
should take airtiut I rear, but more teams would reduce the amount of time re- 
onir.-d One month would be required (at Il'A) to train the ttisk force (a). Three . 
t.-ains should be side to cover all 33 districts In 1 year, including follow-up vMtn. 

In order to eimanee and Integrate the Initiatives that women are taking in 
the private sectors, b.,th govpnimenta, indigenous and foreign, and non-govcrn- 
mental organ ixiitipiia must me-t the needs of theae women's organizations In n 
<»..(.rdliiat»'d manner. Tills atrategy demands planning and Integration of puMlc. 

•and private -activities. Tin- re umeiidntlons fall under entegorlea of : Ml educa- 

Ut»n socialization. i2i Inputa tcehnicii? assistance. (3) transiwrt and mobil- 
isation, and i4i enpltal. _____ 

I'iiin Krvsit m I'rojc t Manaoer. Center for Wombn in Development, Sottth- 

KaST fo.MHliRlU M FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, WAMIINOTON, DC 

BACKGROUND 

The South Ka-t Consortium for International Development (SKCID) Is n not- 
f.,r fP.lii „rg.-,ni/.ati.m ..f 31 academic nnd research Institutions In the aunthern 
si...) ......t.-rn rcub.n.s ..f-the rnileil States. The Consortium bus been providing 

technical u-i^.iiM--. i ruining, and proetiremcnl services to developing count r lea 
sin,- t!>" \s ..f the I'W «3 flsenl year. SECIDs current contract*-- primarily 
with il-c T' j-i Au'i-o.-v fnr Inlornntionn) Development ; totnllod over ^i million. 
I I,,.. <■ in-ui' uih.mil .ie^lopmetit. training, procurement, and environmental mall- 
ngme,.l pmj-cts i( re locnte.l In Nepal. Sri I.unku. Seychelles Kenya Kenewil, 
M.i roper V..|,,. .-/air... Liberia, and Heli/.c. fn addition. SK(«I » a.liiilii'atera 
mii Afri'-i wide pro,|.s-t in (.iivlroi.ment.il training, and n world-wide project cm 

Women In Development. ' , - , iii u ».,»i«'nii«. 

WID's mem l or-ddi. spnns 17 Stntea. ana Ineludes all «>r the Historical!) 
HP.Ik , V r .. I -s tin. Ion- erented by the Merrill Act of 1JM0. Mid 13 of the 
| „ ions endowed under the 1*02 Morrill Act. Other member In- 
t l , , ,,' udc Duke Cniverslty. (;eor K ln Institute of TecbnoloBy. tire Re- 
.eirel Trlanme Institute, nnd the diversity of North Cnndlna at Ha pel Hill. 
The d I t . I f knowlwlw and exja-rienee made available throiiffh he 34 Jnemhera 
„f .he .•",s ( .nl„m enubles KEnD to stnfT and ndmlnlatrate projects eoverlnir a 
wide ram:eoi , e,.mplex Internntlonnl Issues. tunMu* 
The t -enter r..r-\V..u;.-ii In D^-elopment waa established In 11W0 « ltli ftimllnK 
fr.«a UDVi <M!lee „f Women in Development to promote women In '«^elo|.ment 
— TT^iviiie- aoionu SKCID-s member Institutions and within on-Rolna SEC ID prnj- 
; ,■ ' n.lerivlnL' the formntloii of the Center wna the recognition that women In 
,e d, , a eo «. les la^rform crucial roles In economic production . family aup- 
L r. and make shtnlflcnt .•ontrlhotldns ^o the development proeeaa. IhM^ tot h 
Lrm l nil balv of llferature avallnble t<» development plnnm-ra which cites worn- 
, el, a s in a "or ilccl sloii-mnkera In the f t ..nl|v houaehold ^b'n»rla.>-workln K long 
h . e r i« for their children, producing prepnrln K and atorlng food. .to ^ HnB 
li es oek , ...I enrnlim cash Income when opjM.rtunltlea become available. How. 
vet .l .ta colhs-tcl over the Inst 10 years IndlentP that thp archlNH-ts of moat 
, . e|o ,, ,.V rojee s have not fully m-o U ,,l/.ed the vita work that women per- 
,n I -o i Jiuently have often failed to Include them as participants, or 
e ,|er he r , ..r lc ,lar needs nrw* problems In project design and l.nplen.enta- 
t The v iter "orka with memla.r Institutions and HKI'IW projen-ta to counter. 
,e ihi^u-a "el br promoting u philoaophy of .fevelopment which «nW.ratea 
w. me as full participants In and ben&lclnrlca of the development proeeaa. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

I Miring ItH first 2 years, the Oritur concentrated primarily on educational pro- 
gram* such as workshops, seminars, newsletter publication, compiling a poster 
of potential development workers among faculty and student*, and^establishlng 
a Resource Center for use by member institutions. These activities wer*4esigned* 
,to highten the awareness among SEC1D member institutions of the importance 
of Integrating women in development Issue* into all development activities. Sec- 
ond, through these avenuos, the Center could identify experienced professionals 
Interested In working in dev#toping countries as partners with developing country 
women. 

It Mnon became apimrent that the CVnter would have to develop innovative 
mechanisms by which to achieve ourwnla. on one timid, there.exlat few opportu- 
nities for C.S. women to obtain the experience necessary to establish careers in 
the field <>f International development, particularly in areas such as agriculture 
and forestry. It also proved very difficult to initiate effective strategies for im- 
pacting on large, on-golrife AIP funded projects, a necessary step if planners were 
to realize that Integrating women Into all project activities would result in more 
effh-lent and siieccssftri project!*. In resj»onse to these challenges, the Center 
established the International Fellowship Program in Technical Assistance in 
\UH\ Through this program faculty and graduate students from 8KCID member 
Institutions are given the opportunity to apply their domestic skills in an inter- 
national setting. Selected participants spend 3 to 6 months In affiliation with an 
on-golng HKCIh project conducting applied research aimed at further integrating 
bust country Women Into project activities. The program responds to several 
critical needs by ; increasing opportunities for women to gain international expe- 
rience: advancing lmi>ortnpt women in development Issues via a balanced ap- 
proach of research and direct participation In community development activities: 
nnd integrating women In devclofanent approaches and concerns into existing 
SKCIh and mends** Institution projects. 
'Mliiiv the program's Inception. Ifl technical assistants have worked with 8KCID 
kit university team Wmhers in It) countries. The kuccchs the (Vuter has experi- 
enced in working with NECIli'a Nepal project amply demonstrates the merits 
of this program. » 

The -Resource Conservation ami rtlllsatlotr ltroject (ROUP) Is a large scale 
integrated development project alined at stemming the npid rate of deforestation 
in Nepal. Important aspects of this project Include establishing tree nurseries 
in the targeted cat eh men t areas, upgrading the rural water supply systems, In* 
troducing energy efficient technologies, range management, and training Nepali 
conn ten hi rts in resource conservation techniques, (liven women's major rolfrs in 
tire collection and use of natural resources, their involvement In all these aspects 
of design and Implementation Is critical to project success. Many factors, includ- 
ing cultural and religions* beliefs nnd the extremely low* literacy rate among 
Women, complicate the design uf successful strategies for incorporating women 
Into project activities. 
In IPs'J. the Center placed two technical assistants in Nepal to work with the 
* SWIli team on women In development Issues. These two women spent approxl- 
mately mouths In a rural village gathering Information related to women's 
roles, knowledge, and ueegs in the area of resource conservation. In that time, 
the u iinlcal assistants collected a significant amount of data that has allowed 
the SKCID team to itnpleiuent a range of activities specifically designed to 
increase women's itartlclpatlon. Some specific accomplishments include the 
following: * * 

J\y attending village meetings concerning the installation of -new water 
taps, the technical assistants were able to learn from the women, who were 
uticiuiifortatde voicing their opinion to the malt engineer, that while they 
appreciated the new talis, they still had to tra/el to the river to wash clothes 
and bathe. This Information was passed on to the ROUP engineers resulting 
In a change In the design of the taps taking Into account the multiple uses 
of water. 

The technical assistants were able to Identify four rural women with ade- 
tltiate education and an Interest la attending the certificate training' pro* 
grain offered at the Institute for Renewable and Natural Hesourcefl. Prior 
to this It had been assumed by government officials and AID personnel that 
there were nn>women with the appropriate background or desire to attend 
such a course. These four women formed a part of the first class of seven 
women to enter the IBNR certificate program la the fall of 1983. 
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\h n result of the Infonimtion gathered by thr> technlcnl assistants, the 
KVVV leiitn hired n consultant to develop mi Action l'lan for Women In 
Deridopment. ThU plan recommended nhort and long-term activities to 
ensure the Integration of women Into the project. 

ItTTUBE DIRECTIONS 

V 

Through the use of smnll seed grants provided by the AID, Office of Women 
In Development, the Tenter for Women In Development hns been able to mimct 
upon inultl-mllllon donar AID-fimded project* Tlie n«iM»rtance of thaw advance- 
« H c'iniV" l.e overl.a.k«l. However, the funding for these activities Is minima 
urn! tenuous at host II Is Imperative that women In development concerns and 
tSm h" totally Integrated Into the planning and Implementation of large aea la 
IS AID projects. The jmssnge of the Percy Amendment mandated that the 
Importance of women In development be addressed at each stage of projee (devel- 
opment. This hns resulted In an Ideological change and a rt«»'wf»« . 
on the part of the Agency over the past 10 years. At this t n»e. thin ld« .logical 
stand must' be supported by n greater Hnnnelal commitment. The first step is 
to acknowledge the vltnl mfcs women perform In developing ewiioinlea. The ^nest 
step I "to ensure that mnnidU.jectn will be Implemented by.obllR.it lug the funds 
necessary to Initiate and sustain the appropriate activities. „.i u ,»« n H«l 

The office of Women In Development has made Impressive and substantial 
gains ip promoting women In development concerns throughout, the Agency. 
Further...".?.', their continued support hns made programs such as BmJI>" 
• •enter for Women In Development possible. However, given the size oT their 
|„u net ami their limited personnel, the Office of Women In Development cannot 
be evpeeNNl to assnnu- sole re«|K»nslblilty for women In development 
all the bureaus and oflVeH within the Agency assumed a greater «*; 

"i" i "iblllty. the Office of Wo i In Development would be able to use heir 

I II, It /d res. uries p. supis.rt activities outside the general scope of regional 
bureaus and offices, stub as Institutional development and small Innovative 

Pr Se t (Vnter for Women In Development has experienced 5 years of <*nUuuous 
K « wth and expansion. We are looking, forward to continuing our activities of 
fur tie- ' tegn .tin* women, as agents and l^neflclarles ..to the developmen 
pr.s!ss and eucouraglna the Agency for International Development to strengthen 
Its financial and Ideological commitment to this Issue. 

Asnk Fkrocsov. 1»boobam/WID Specialist) Bean/Co *^^»H t ??_ *J" 

. SKAB.M SlI'C.RT i'BOObAM. MICHIGAN STATE V* EB8ITV, hART LANBINO. 

MI 

In ttie 10 vears since Senator Percy sponsored legislation on women-in-develop- 
me t ^rorSSLdMto Progress iL been made This Is evident l> 
shown regarding Bender Issues and the Impact of development on women i by <»rga- 
BiWi/raAlP, the fnlted Nations and the Word Bank, at co leges 
and universities and althln many private voluntary organisations and church 

Sr romiled with increased awareness, this past decade has also witness^ grow- 
lug Saa "nal efforts and actions. It Is now possible to «pejlk Isdh figura- 

Ivelv "i I " th the founding of the Association for WomendibDeveb.pmei 
i twil? liter illv of a women-ln-development community composed of policy 

.inkers rekear" cVs and academics. Certainly one of the directions to be pursued 
Kp nitme l" to strengthen the link between the university community nnd pol- 
v task r«AmiJe...e'Zrs While the WID field already benefits from a cross 
fertll la I u " i d"e lines, increased dialog between university and develop, 
m ,i .nr.. litatlon personnel promises to better tune research strategies and 
lm lementidb"! , »«,j55 ,b effectively meet the challenge of incorporating women 

ta 5 !&SftSK? SSSm fully Pursued In the future Is .« seek out means 
of lur! nil "g women nnd women's organisations In developing countries In (level- 
IKS »f establishing and fostering true collaboration sho Id 

In partlcu ar. this requires considering Third World women as ejinnl 
JSil" ni.t " ini lv recipients. In development efforts. These women need 
K CS SUS is PrR eSiftoyecs and researchers and efforts t^enro hem h 
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quately take Into account familial iwponsibllltteo, should he removed. 

In addition to these approaches which foster Increased dialogue *und help 
make development a shared undertaking It 1h uIho UHeful to docnment the posl- 
tlve beueiita derived from the Incorporation of women. In the pant, by In large, r l 
the focus hart been on detailing the impact of projector programs on women. [\ 
Often emphasis ha* been given to the negative effects of not having taken women -*•* 
Into umiwR In project design and Implementation. While mich reports provide 
valuable insights, equal attention should be paid to the Impact that the Incor- 
poration of women has tqyl on development projects and progrums. In particular, 
rase studies of how the Inclusion of women nnd/or women's concerns facilitated 
the achievement of project or program goals should l>e carried out. For example, 
from its inception the Heati/Cowpeii Collaborative Research Support Program 
(CRS! 1 ) has Included a WII> Specialist on Its Management Office staff. Nys- 
tematlc efforts have been made to Include women as researchers, technicians and 
students on the 18 African und Latin American projects Involved In the program 
and tit pro vhli» back-up research and support to Principal Investigators in their . 
efforts fo take the needs of female farmers Into account In project design and 
implementation. Although this (JUMP has been In existence for only 3 years, 
this policy 1ms already begun to yield positive results, especially In the area of 
training, of the 1M Individuals participating In degree uuri non-degree train- 
ing programs muter the auspices of the Bean/Cowpea CK8P, 00 .(40 percent) 
are women. 

Finally, women In development as a discipline needs to be letter Institu- 
tionalized within development agencies dad at colleges and universities. With 
regard to university settings more attention can be paid to the development of 
curricula and the Integration of this perspective into appropriate development- 
related courses at the undergraduate and graduate levels. It Is still all too 
common for newly trained professionals in international -related fields to be un- 
aware of the role played by women In the economies of developing countries and 
the impact development alid modernization has had on them. If development 
efforts are to he successful in the future, they hinge on the training of a cadre 
of professional men and women who are not only specialists In luirtlcular scien- 
tific tldds but also are sensitive to the broader social aad cultural milieu in 
which they will work. 
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RANlII.t.K M. MlttKBAfOH, ASSOCIATE P80V0BT, THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Cot.UMBUfl, OH 



On behalf of the American Home Economics Association (AHKA), I want 
to express appreciation to Senator Percy and the committee* for focussing on 
Women in development at the hearing held June 7, 1984. 

AIMS A and its members have a long history of Involvement in international 
activities, formally begun In 11)15 with the establishment of the International 
Committee." This committee linked AHKA to the International Federation of 
Home Kconotules. founded In 1908 In Switzerland. 

Karlv International activities of AHKA members Include a lonjMerm relation* 
ship with the American College for Women In Constantinople, beginning In 1910! 
Initiation of a program In household arts at Cnlveralty of Haroda, reported in 
1920; establishment of a home economics program at Yenchlng I'niversity In 
1922. The early programs focussed on the needs of women and families— includ- 
ing nutrition, housing, sanitation, and education. 

Rural welfare extension programs for local women were begun In conjunction 
with the American International Association in ltray.il and Venezuela In 1947. 
In 1971, AHKA began a long-term family planning project with programs in 45 
countries, over 11 years. 

Home Keonoinles units In colleges and universities were active in the in- 
stitution building era In Pakistan, Indln. and Rrasslt* often assisting In designing 
collegiate- level programs In agricultural universities. 

A jiortloii of the 1983 AHKA resolution on Involvement In International pro- 
grams expresses the current outlook: 

Whereas the base of knowledge for families and their needs, particularly 
those of women in many cultures, is exceedingly limited, therefore, tfeff reaofced, 
That the American Home Economics Association encourage culturally appro- 
priate International programs that focus on Improving the human capacity to 
Increase quality of life and maximize hitman and material resources, especially 
In cultures where needs are greatest. (Copy of full text of resolution attached). 
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Home Beonomle* professionals are involved In Title XII projects. In strength- 
w rE .,,,,11.. collaborative research (CHSP). They nmke .«ntri bU f 
•hww In nutrition. farmlrfg systems, and areas of .-on,*™ at the Interface of 
•ihold a»d agricultural pr, rt lu. tlo». The l«^^tfj&£g52~ 
and aicrlcultnte In reHearch and extension In the United States can be Mvantaie- 
Im fn devSfnSwnntry project desi.cn and implementation. Women and fam- 
uli In developing countries have been and are a primary roeus. 

^e i «A Office of Women In Development | n its relatively br W JJJW 
has im S - Increased the focus on women's contributions and needs in Interna- 
!Sfl?eSlnS3nt«Wi with Its lack of continuity In leadership. A «mall ad- 
vSy p\nel Is pro|s,se<l to strengthen the role and effectiveness of ^the WID 
office The ndvlsorv group would provide nn Independent pmpMlve .for , theWIT) 
office and | m ouportanlty for counsel regarding the direction of AID's i WID pol- 
Mot is ex\«S deliberations regarding the balance of ^W'^E • 
versus women Integrated projects could help In allocating limited AID rwonrcei i, 
Trevlcw and recommendations regarding the effect * «»"*^ WID 
networks ronld foster understanding and give direction for the ^lure. 

Members of such an advisory panel should have a strong interest n and com- 
mltnZt to WlD/^end»ershlp should Include university and historically black 
' %m KpramtatlvM with strength In research, teaching, and extension. PVO 
nnKlJate^or representative*. Because of the potential contributions and the 
long Colvemei.t' of home economk* In International affairs, at least one advisory 
panel member from home economics Is recommended. ■ „„ n ^ hf , f , rtBa of 
It Is gratifying to observe the growing recognition of the contributions or 
women In dew! "ping countries. Insufficient Involvement of women In l»«2»ak- 
■tag Ztlnun "With relatively little additional commitment of '°relgn aMlstatwe 
resource* ! [ believe that significant further accomplishments are Probable. 
^D? Vi'relmSh Is Associate Provost, The Ohio State University, and Immediate 
Past rtEffSHS of the International Sec«otM»f the American pnio^oi««n4ca 
vZw IaUon 1^1 l>er of the Hoard of Directors of the Association of Women in 
Devd*!,^ the Joint Committee on Agricultural Research and 

Development,) 

INVOLVEMENT IN INTERNATIONAL PROOBAUB 

Whereas, The home economies profession since Its Inception has been 
to the improvement of quality of life, especially the Inter-relatlonshlp* between 
thi» social and' physical environment and the Individual; and 

Whereas I ' «me economics professionals are working In many regions, id coun- 
tries of tl.c world In formal and nonformal education and research programs, in 
nrlvnte and public organisations and Institutions and. business; and 
1 IXrea" Home economists work with a variety of cultural groupa and socio- 
economic levels In this country and In other countries ; and 

Whereas. Continued problems exist In supplying adequate food, safe water, and 
other resources for many segments of the populations In the world ,, and 
Whereas. Population growth In many countries continues faster than the «a- 

■■SKi! 'tmSSS^Aff environmental conditions of many families In the 
world are Inadequate- for safety and protection; and . ».«„„i„.i, 

Whereas The base of knowledge about families and their needs, itftrtlcularly 
those of women. In many cultures Is exceedingly limited; therefore, be . It 

RrmtvMl That the American Home Economics Association encourage culturally 
.i&J^;B"rnItliS programs that focus on Improving the human capacity . 
lo Increase quality of life and maxl.nlEe human and material resources, especially 
In cultures where the needs are greatest ; and be It further 

R " ntn-d, That United States home economists cooperate with home 
l„ „tler countries to establish and strengthen programs »«M 
Kil development, and technical assistance, and research related to the quality 
,M fV esiSly i s th«.v are directed toward |N»ople with greatest need. 
* BfcOT*tB A11KA international *^ <*« H^T^ 
of delegates of the American Home Economics Association, Jane 1983.) 

Abvonne Praseb, Women, Public Policy anu Dbvblopment IUcJect, Uniyebbiw 
or Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 
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Percy Amendment of \tiVl It U time for a look at what lias been accomplished, 
am! what \vt» have learned. It Is also time to take a new look to the .'uture as 
wr anticipate the 21st century. 

Hliiee leaving I SAID as Coordinator for the Office of Development and Joining 
the Humphrey Institute of Public* Affairs at the University of Minnesota. I have 
had an opport unity to review the literature created during this decade of accom- 
plishment. I have hIho been able, through a grant from Carnegie Corporation and 
two Individual women donors, to Initiate a worldwide study of the work of 
women's organizations since the establiHhtnent of the U.N. Decade for Women 

The framework established for the third I'.N. world women's conference 
(scheduled for Nairobi, Kenya, In July HMCi) Heems appropriate to the subject 
matter of the hearing. I will use It as a basis for this statement. 

That framework suggests a review and appraisal of accomplishments and les- 
son* learned, calls for aaaeaalttg-41^- obstac l e s to futur e - p ro g re ss In the l i gh t""" 
of current ami future trends, and finally suggests that implementation strategies 
for further progress he devised, looking to the year 2000, 

What have we learned? 

1. The genius of the Percy Amendment was In recognizing the fact that "women 
In developing countries play a significant role In ceo. oinie production, family 
support nnd the overall development process." It called or U.8. bilateral assist- 
anco to "he administered as to give imrtlcular atten on to those programs, 
projec ts and activities which tend to Integrate women Into the national economies 
of foreign countries, tints Improving their status and assisting the total devel- 
opment effort." (Heetlon H3 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1001 as amended* 
the "Percy Amendment.") 

This Idea has, hy now, been adopted by many of the other donor nations and 
t\ whole new He'd of endeavor, called "women In development" has been estab- 
lished and Is thriving. * 

A Women In development Corres|H)ndentsl Group has been set up within the 
OWD/DAO with biennial meetings ..f directors of women In development pro- 
grams from donor assistance countries. 

2. A new kwly of literature has also been created. In the beginning, research 
and data on women's roles lit the development process was scant. Much of the 
data was not disaggregated hy gender and Western development experts assumed 
women In all countries did the same kind of work- 1 — housework and child care, 
essentially nnd that their contrUmflons to economic productivity were minimal. 

The world now has an extensive and growing body of literature testifying to 
the fact, tjiat women's traditional and modern economic roles are almost as varied 
as the louutrles and cultures In the developing world. Much of this literature 
remains In unpublished form la resource collections around the world. It needs 
to he more systematically catalogued and more accessible to technical assistance 
groups, development agencies rind the academic community. The recommenda- 
tions section of this statement will deal with that. 

3. From this research and d;ita collection and from the collective wisdom of 
researchers, policy analysts ami field workers expressed at a variety of national 
and International fora on the subject, we have learned that development plan- 
ners and technicians must deal with women In their own cultural, economic and 

. political context. We cannot successfully replicate one project In another area. 
■ even though women In the developing world share common problems, While it 
.may Is* possible to replicate technological Infrastructure projects, people*oriented 
■phij*Tfs require people oriented adaptation, building on indigenous comiqunlty 
We* Is, skills and inures as well us community organisations. 

t From women la development projects we have learned the three E's of 
development: Equity, efficiency Mid efficacy, and have been 'confronted with the 
itiple collision of modernisation -the desire for modernization, the drive for 
equity Ami the pull of tradition and culture. 

Kqultyjind efficiency have been much discussed. KfhVnc; is a judgment ques* 
tlou. In Med on an assessment of tin recipient community or istlon and Us ability 
to participate In the design, Implementation and evil nation of a project or pro- 
gram When dealing with women tht questions to be considered are: Does this 
project over burden already over-burdened women? Does It contribute to the 
development of the community? Will anything he left behind when the project « 
Is over? Does the project offer both short- and long-term rewards? Do the local 
women have some Interest In or control over the project? Only when the project 
design considers these questions can its efficacy be Judged and Its efficiency be 
tested or equity aspect ascertained. 
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I*n*»|«»<"tt »«» Individual hut i^letal. It Involve* group effort as well 

HervlceH. mkuiiiI mmI in nuiHt (toveloulnff oouiitrleH to ovor* 

takea time. It CDWrt be aW (lifted with ^ r JgjyjgJ J „ f m T,..lty support 
may peopled lentcd projects Ih token P WjJ * e ," 0 "wil > projects which 
for iiimI participation I" ,h *J ,w ^™" 1 ^ women as tech- 

require the participation of women nmiw I t < . tstoirs tun lmUm (lf 

exhausted, cuhrknt and rvtvw trends 

Tl.e Increase In the fem ligation of poverty worldwide Is I^^J^jjJ 
w JS^ttaTft.! WII >. Won.,,, are |hh»p because Increasingly they are left with 
, »dldrei» to support an internal' conflicts mid out of we.Uo.-k 

Out mlgrnt on o ...en i irtjnlwtl ^i B K™*; Hm ;f;£ w Jl This ...eai.«. 

l.lrthH are only °' * '^omI,, Ji v u uSt Im t rii"i"«l f»r economic mflriNqr. that 
however, that women liierensli Riy must w \™n " „ HM , llt i„| Kcuiomle devcl- 

opment anionic women with famll en is an 11 n pe nun 

'teas' a^^n^ s^-sfi « 

and la- part of the decisionmaking process. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 Adequate attention should be paid to the U.N. system's efforts In the area 
"?The United States should monitor U.N. efforts to delude women's concerns 

to'.!! V.X. asency I>'<>«"«^ • 

1. Adequate support should he gUei i to the l .y . im a ^ hu 

t scheduled to I* held In Nairobi, Ken, a, la Jug 9W ; in h ^ 

por, hv IWAIDfor travel i and tr «' n /»«^{^ , i , . ,l, » S£,i Vftentlon should * 
( «n attend and partlcli»te In that « were n< * » , try wmm>11 w |,„ 

paid to the NOO Kormn at " f XiTaiKl share their experiences. 

^y^^'r^r^rj^^ts*--. -«>»■ 

lug for girls and young women. af t*u \ id uhould continue 10 concen- 

2. The Women In I>ev«»lopment O^f. tf " ta Tand c., .tractors In effw- 
trite on ( a ) Jncreaulng Its efforts In | t»totogAlD stoff rlMU?( , 
the Will techniques; <b i Unk staff «ja ^ *u i i available to asnlst 
Will assistants, restart* ers. a .1 ^ | ™^^,j (K . t M to a manner that takes 
|„ integrating women In to ma* » deJJ l>n *i.U* , „„,,„,.>. . mon , „ r . 

tZSZSi* l *8&" & X Wument- to assure adequate atten- 
tlon t« WID roiHWW. , th tnttir.Amprlriin lYiundiithiti nnd 

at&sz ssMsasa^Jsatiajfii «. .«■■»- ..... 
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(t>) To promote iumI assist* In developing a worldwide system of collecting rind 
milking aval la hie existing data und Information on women and development. Thin 
*ystcm should hike advuutagc of technological Improvements In (lata storage and 
retrieval hut he aware of the limitations of sophist tested technology In making 
such data and information available to all who need or ean uhc It. It should 
not attempt to centralize such collections in the United States hut Hhould en- 
courage collaborative one of existing resource centers and collections and the en* 
tahllshtncnl of such centers In regions now underHerved. 

(e) To provide training and education opportunity to developing country 
women and men In a variety of professions and tradcH who can assist In Im- 
proving the status of women lu their countries, roudltloun of HUeh grunts and 
tpportuulties should Include a commitment to servh'e in the developing world 
for a minimum of 2 years after completion of the training. 

(d) Facilitate the exchange of personnel between developing countries on a 
short term lutsls for assistance and training, and the deslgu uud intpiemeuta- 
tlou or evaluation of projects and programs. 

(e) Vroiuote and assist the establishment of on-going activities of women's 
bureaus and women's prograuia lu developing countries. ( 

<fj (fold short-term seminars, workHhopa and training sessions aimed at ad- 
vancing the status of women and Improving their circumstances in developing 
countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe syeh a foundation la necessary between now and the 
beginning of the Jtst century fiK order that we may truly integrate women into 
development and promote the Interdependence of men and women on the basis of 
an equal partnership In t|ie development process. 

Thank you. 



Da. iiita H. Oai!i.in, D'irw tor. Tiik Omen of Womwx in I ntkb n \tion al Develop- 

Mfc.NT. J N IKRNWTIOS At STI'IHKK AND I'SOORAMH, Mlt'HIOAN STATK KnIVKHRITY, 

Kaht Lansinu. MI * 

The Office of Women lii International Development ' (WID), International 
Htudics and Programs. Mlchlgau Mtnte University (MHU), Ih pleased to have the 
opportunity to submit thin Htatement for the record of the hearing entitled 
'•Women lu Development : Looking to the Future.*' It la Hubmltted on behalf of 
the diverse community of WID specialists at the university and the women of 
the Third World who have all benefitted from USAID's women in development 
Initiatives 

Michigan State Pulverslty's Office of WID began In 1078 as a committee and 
has grown to become au established unit within the University with a member- 
ship of fiver 7<M) faculty und students. The Office seeks to encourage efforts to 
understand and employ approaches tc International development 'that are equit- 
able and responsive to the concerns of women. Thus, M8U/WID Is concerned 
with both the generation and application of knowledge to better realise the 
productive contribution of women and to enhance tlielr opportunity to share In 
the heneflts of the development process. 

In Its efforts to strengthen the rcv-onreesof the University to hotter serve the 
needs of t'NAID in Its work lu developing countries, M8I7WID sponsors a 
variety <if task forces and activities. The Project Advisement Task Force (PATP) 
provides training for persons interested lu acquiring skills that they can tise as 
project advisors, thereby encouraging the Incorporation of women's concerns at 
the proposal writing planning. Implementation, and evaluation stages of IJ8AID 
projects A major example of this effort was the Involvement of I'AVF trained 
consultants lu the planning and Implementation of the t'HAID Title XII Bean/ 
Co\v|>en CHHV which resulted In a significant WID perspective In tjhe projects 
that make tip the program. The present Director of the JJgnn/Cowpea CR8P 
served as Director of MM*/ WID during 1t>«l-83 and wa* ifistt umentni lu creating 
a WID specialist |msltlon within the collaborative program. 

The Publication Series Task Force of MBTVWID produces a series of Working 
l'a|s>rs on Women In International Development that Is designed to disseminate 
Information rapidly to nntlonel and International specialists concerned with 
development Issues affecting women In relation to economic, political, and social 
change. The explicit goal of this series Is to promote and disseminate scholarship 
that will bridge the gap between research, policy, and practice. Finally, .the Office 
of WID*s Kducatlon and Research Task Forces sponsor a variety of activities to 
help develop the professional resources needed to assist C8AID In Its efforts to 
* Integrate women Into the total development process. 
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While theae are nrcompllahmenta to l» proud of we also •^.^""^ 
to The problema that mum. Knmirliift that women have a«*eo* to the 
ti.il hii.1 benetltM of societal development Ih a hIow and incremental procetw. 

S^Matt T.o e!Sre iaanala, that In acnHltlye ^ZZ'oK Z^oi Jro 
aticceaa of future development **» rt ^^ 

f.sHlonal men and women vho are not only *£M* » A ve loDment. 

IkldH hut nre ulao committed to help wotueu aehle equity • n **?J p ™^_ _„„ 
•» lireet itreater rettourceH to reaeureh. DurlnR the last decade, n"""*™"" 
atmllm have ttr^mdueted ahont the work women do and ita relevance for 
aev Sin e, t Yet often thcac finding* are underuaed In tb# **^"f^K 
taiinii and evaluation of programa. If our goal Ih toenaure that woWftt 

a„d be "nelnrlen of the development proceaa. reaenrchera inua a £ 
fa.rtLl , work I n concert with pructltlonera to generate Information about the 

and espertlae practitioner* und reaenrihera will we be able to aaaeaa tne ex 

renroll S In degree and non,legree trnlnli.K prcw«mH Ijoth In their home 
."rtuVtrlea ami In our own unlveraltlea to enaure that they have the akllla to ne 
active partnera In the development proems. unit/Win community and the 

I„ ronchialon. on behalf of the «nejnbera of ^^^S lSS^»SS6i^ 
women of the lesa develop countries, the Michigan Ht ate *X»om 

to Integrate women Into the development proceaa. 

Ti;x%n .V iHlrri rl RAI * *' XTKSrtIW * " KttUtB * if.xA» awm 

KrArio^fi TX t - 

Foreign Ilelatlotia deserves s,*H-lnl recognlt Ion for the XT.N. 
rem for the problems of wi^enln ^f-^^^^^turwarAUmk. 

IMiNt ilmMlr will wmthMM" lo lt«»w ! P **jj^/JS^t»luiw been shaped by four lm- 
My laypertlvej about ^wome teS?lonTp^laHRtWlthln the (V 

tu.rtant factor* : My current ^^^^J^^wMty «y»tem: my pro- 
operative Kxtenslon Service of the JU J. I fnm W ecnnomlat : my 
f^lonal training aa n *<™*.™™?™!™ rKoSXernmentnl organisations 
involvement with j«^^V^Sa5 fi&JSS&SZ? W^mt^ 

K^UrfoJ'women In Development; and 
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-my International etperlencea which began with Peace Corps service and have 
embraced a variety of experiences with women in rnral development efforts In 

' Latin America. I am the current chairperson of the Women and Families In 
Development Committee of the International Federation for Home Economics, ft 
worldwide professional society and non-governmental organization with consul* 
tatlve status with the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations* 

This paper focuses on five recommendations for promoting further the full 
integration of women Into the development process : 

1. Increase the funding for women In development efforts. 

2. Integrate families Into development. 

& Emphasise the technology diffusion aspects of agricultural development, 

4. Recognize the growing importance of non-governmental organizations la 
the development process. * 

5. Expand global persffectlyes and international cooperation. 

I. INC'ft&ASR THE FUNDING YOB WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS 

* 9 

Although the U.N. Decade for Women will conclude in 1085, we cannot, Indeed 
must not. diminish our support for women in development efforts. That the decade 
in over does not mean that the condition of women as participants and benefld* 
aries of development has been dramatically Improved during the period. U.N. 
data indicate that while 50 percent of the world's population Is female, women 
constitute 33.3 percent of the official labor force, perform for nearly 66.6 percent 
of nil working hours, but receive Just 10 percent of the world's income and own 
less than 1 percent of the world's property (World Conference of the U.N. Decade 
• for Women ) , However, what has changed during the period has been an Increased 
understanding on the part; of , the international development community of the 
magnitude of the problem^ facing women and the constraining factors which 
impede their full Integration as partners In development. 

The liecadn Conference scheduled for UMfi In Nairobi can have long-ranging 
Impart on the development strategies adopted by governments, non-governmental 
organisations- and women themselves. The documentation being prepared for the 
hecude Conference will constitute a valuable resource. It will Include reviews and 
appraisals of progress achieved and obstacles encountered both at the national 
and International levels, a world survey on the role of women In development 
ami statistics on women worldwide as well as forward looking strategies focusing 
on needs from 1085-UOOO in the areas of equality, development and peace. Ade- 
quate funding for tf.R participation at the Conference as wall as for follow-up 
activities after the conference. Including information dissemination, Is vital 

Historically, WID efforts have been funded at low levels. During the remainder 
of fhls century and undoubtedly beyond it, a larger proportion of the total AID 
development assistance budget should be devoted to integrating women's concerns 
Into development assistance efforts, in 1961 and 1982, 4 percent of the budget was 
devoted to WID ( V8IDCA, 1983, p. 387). The U.N. Voluntary Fund for the U.N, 
Decode for Wom?u has funded 300 projects with a total budget of $22 million 
uurlng the rt-!ear period, 1978-82 (Women, Public Policy and Development ProJ* 
cct, p. :W). At the first conference of the Assoclnt'on for Women In Development 
(AW1D) In I9M3. Margaret Bnyder Indicated that the Voluntary Fund's budget 
for 1!>H2 was equivalent to what was spent In 2.5 minutes from the world budget 
for arme meats i A WID conference notes, 1988). Clearly, the WID effort will need 
a major infusion of flmds at both the national and international levels If develop* 
nient goa^; are to be achieved. 

a. INTRO RATE FAMILIES INTO DBvELOPMENT 

The Percy amendment provided Impetus for recognising both the problems 
affecting women and the failure to make effective development progress because 
women concerns had been Ignored for so* long. Virtually all dcvelopnn it issues 
are women's .ssties. When possible, WID efforts need to be Integrated into larger 
projects, although there will lie times when womeu-speclflc efforts will still be 
uppioprlate. 

The All) Policy paper on Women in Development carefully outlines strategies 
for Integrating WID Into sectoral research and development assistance projects. 
Th> policy paper needs to be taken seriously and disseminated widely. Its 
fliratflrie* need to !>e Incorporated into the methodology by which projects are 
couched, planned. Implemented and evaluated. A major forward 'strategy for, 
the r nited Htates Is to implement the recommendations in the policy paper. 
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Although .he WIDMIr, Paper cant.o.m £™^SZ$&^ 
b*«„,ie Inereaalngly Juiportan ■ « m '"V-^ii. «H2«™t*l "family In .level- 
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'if there In one area where we have been most unsuccessful, it has been the 
development of coat effective and progratn-efflctent models for thp delivery of new 
scientific and technic*! knowledge to the millions upon millions of farm producers 
of the Third World. We know how to harness the creative and Inventive forces 
of science and technology In the war on hunger* but I submit that we still have 
uot been fully successful In technology of diffusion* ♦ ♦ , I believe that attention 
In this area Is one of AID's and BIFAD'a most critical Items on their future 
agendas/' ( Clifford Wharton, In U8DA, 1884, p. 5) 

Women play a significant role In agriculture and food chain activities In devel- 
oping countries* Although It has been estimated that women perform about 40 
percent of agricultural production work In the world (70 percent In Africa)* 
national labor statistics have failed to recognise or have grossly underestimated 
the significance of their role as agricultural workers. 

As indicated by the All) Policy Paper on Women In Development (1083), there 
is little evidence that agricultural, development technologies and resources 
directed to term households 'trlcMegcrort^jojm ch women , Mal e agricult u ra l 



extension-worker* lyplcailj work with male termers; women receive limited (or 
no> benefit from this approach. In contract, a family ecosystems and terming 
systems approach can facilitate the diffusion of technology to women as well as 
to men (Axlnn, Flora, 1982). Such an approach would not overlook the needs of 
women, men or children. This micro-level focua on the term family enterprise la 
Important because the' quality of term decisionmaking affects the unit's survival 

(Axlnn, 1982). 

In response to the problem of technology diffusion, the Extension Service of 
the 17.8. Department of Agriculture has Issued a policy paper endorsed by the 
International Task Force of the Extension Committee on Policy (EOOP) and 
'approved by EfcOP. If fully Implemented, the support and Involvement of the U.S. 
(Cooperative Extension Hervlce system in U.8. programs of international agricul- 
tural development could have significant Impact on the diffusion of technology In 
aid-recipient countries. 

The mandate for Increased Involvement of Extension in International agri- 
cultural development comes from two sources: Title XII of the International 
Development and Pood Assistance Act of 19TO (Public Law 04-101) and Title 
$IV ofthe 1081 Farm Bill, especially Section I486 (Public Law 07*08) (USD A, 
1884, p; 6). 

The t'.H. Extension system is well suited for the task. "It la the one organisa- 
tion designed for, experienced In, and able to bring the mystery of research within 
the reach of the practicing farmer. Its greatest relevance may lie in its historic 
concern for what happens to the farm family as a human unit with real life 
problems*' (USD A. 1984, p. 8). Although Extension programs may concentrate 
on specific commodities, they muse dpal simultaneously with a terming system, 
a family situation and a community or societal environment 

The Extension policy statement outlines Bxtenalon's International mission 
{ USD A, 1084, p. 8) I 

1. Assisting developing* nations in support of U.S. governmental policies de- 
scribed in Title XII and title XIV. a t 

2. Broadening the experience base and enhancing the professional capabilities 
of U.S. Extension personnel. . . . • 

8. Improving the ability of the Cooperative Extension Service to explain and 
interpret the global market and its effects upon U.B* agriculture. 

4. Providing creative leadership and innovative techniques to increase the 
adoption of relevant technologies. 

Increased Extension involvement in International agricultural development 
activities has Implications for women. Some ctfveats ore in ordet. rue U.S. 
Cooperative Extension Service has traditionally served the interests of male 
farmers because, unlike the developing world, women have moved away from 
the agricultural sector. Certain factors In Third World development : have ^nad 
the opposite effect— a movement of more women Info the agricultural stf tor. Male 
Extension professionals Involved in International agrlcultntel development may 
need nriillttonnl training about women and families in development to reduce the 
chances for "the farmer. he\. » thinking. Female Extension professionals, most 
of whom are home economists, may need additional training to increase their 
understanding of general problems and strategies In i international agricultural 
development. Home economists tnay be the "bridge" hetwegh agriculture and 
other disciplines and thus can promote interdlecipUnarlty in WID project develop- 
men t ( Orano vsky, 1988) . \^ 
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The most compelling reason for uttllztnR staff from the "Cooperative Extension 
Service system : i agricultural development programs Ik that they possess the 
process skiib i. 'ed lo design, implement and evaltiate technology diffusion mid 
adoption progi s. On a dally basis. I hey are engaged In educational endeavors 
designed to eiiulue (wople to identify problem situations, to acquire and evaluate 
new information, and to change current practices In view of newly acquired 
iiiforintition. That Is the essence of technology diffusion ; It Ik nlno the heart find 
mail of Intension's work as change agent regardless of the glolml setting. Only 
the problems and imhhIh, stieclflc technologies, and education and communications 
Htrateglen will differ according to the cultural context. * 

If KxteiiKlon Ik to fulfill thin mission, funding to support it* nppllcntloiuliiter* 
nationally will »*• necessity, just iik it in fur research and academic Instruction 
(t.'MUA, 1984. p. 1(1). 

4 BI'l'OONUE TMR OHOWINO IMPORTANCE Of 50S-G0VEKNMKNTAI, OROANHATtONM 

IN DEVELOPMENT PBOCESB \ 

The role of non governmental organisation*, private voluntary organisations 
mid profeKKiouiil siMletlea as change agentK in development Kliotild not lie over- 
looked, often, these group* can traiiHcend official governmental harriers and can 
reach clientele at lower cost than government-to-goveniment programs. How- 
ever, most of these organisations operate with limited funding. If funding op- 
portutdfies from governmental sources were expanded, sucU groups could* fulfill 
their mission as partner* In development. 

Women's organisations have had widespread Impact in promoting ehange on 
local, national and International levels. Eraser has listed several Impacts In* 
eluding: rhnnglng public policy, promoting serial welfaretfmprovlng economic 
und phvsical conditions, spreading new Ideas and knowledge, and trniiilng women 
for leadership, eitiseiishlp ami political pnrtlclpatlon (Women. Public Policy ami 
Development Project, IUH.% p. Iv v). Further. because many non-governmental 
organisations area ulso international NUO's, they have the potential for creating 
Influential networks. ; . _ 

Professional societies can piny an important role In Influencing the«ev«op- 
inent prints through development of human talent that can he hrouglit to bear 
ms>n the solution of problems. Much soeleties In developing countries provide 
much of the noiiflnanelat rewards for professionals; publish scientific papers; 
award fellowships and prises; elect leaders; convene meetings and wuiNwm'm; 
set professional standards for research; and provide continuing education 

Ulatehford. 1W2). ' i # «• 

An organised efTort to examine the potential impnet of tion-governmentnl or- 
/u n last ions, provlate voluntary organisations and professional societies ontftie 
ivernll development effort In a country or region could lead to important new 
st ra tegles for future women in development efforts. 

5. EXPANDED ULOBAL PKBaPRCWVEB AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

In formulating foreign policy, It Is Increasingly Important to consider the im* 
plications of the growing distance between "hnve" and "have-not nations. There 
ire manv who Mlevc that the Implications of these disparities present the great- 
est social challenge for the remainder of this century l^*^*^^**^ 
hnve-uot nations are In the Houthern hemisphere while the have nations are lo- 
cated In the North. Meaningful North-Sonth dialogue must begin «oon. 

The North, with 25 |*reent of the world's population, has more than W) 
of the world's manufacturing Industry and receives percent of 
,ondltions we associate with a "quality standard of "^-'^^ft 
housing, sjinltatlon, education, health care, and life exiwtaney~are more ade- 

nate hi the North than In the South. Because the m*r disadvantage* 
t on segment In the have not nations Is femahvpol m *Stfi^J?% 
foreign policy decisions regarding North-South relations will affect the lives of 

"^foreign policy, we must guard against cultural elitism. Clearly, wejlonot 
dwiys know 'best! Development strategies must be "1**^^^**^ 
<eekliig to alleviate the conditions which cause underdevelopment. In our seal 
/ N create i M er world, we sometimes forget that no Infusion of money or 
l l Ulog r will create change ntiless the people themselves ^^Wl^tMn^ 
•hat ge process. Huston (10T&) believes our search for solution* to the problems 
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nf development should btfgin in the villages, with people given an opportunity to 
H\m%k out. "It not." she writes, "development will continue to be a haphazard 
affair suffering from irrelevant and elitist views of the needs of the world's 
poorest people 1 ' < Huston, p. 125). 

In a recent book critical of development strategies Implemented through many 
bilateral and multilateral assistance programs. Gran (1088) calls for a paradigm 
.shift to democratic, participatory development occurring from the bottom up 
t>y improving and empowering local abilities. This proposal is likely to be con- 
troversial, given the political realities In many countries today. Yet this approach 
does not differ vastly from the approach the Cooperative Extension Service has 
fined in the 1' nlted States for 75 years; Involving local people as participants 
In the process of change through education and leadership development. 

There is a tremendous need to educate Americans in a way that will help 
them to develop an understanding of global interdependence. It is also impor- 
tant to clarify and communicate the .mission and goals of U.S. foreign policy 
to the American people. The public generally confuses the development assist- 
ance portion of the foreign aid package with. what they perceive to be •♦give 
away" programs. Further, the public does not understand that Food for Peace 
program* are linked to overall development strategies in recipient countries 
(THAU). 1W4>. 

We tuiy have a serious shortfall In international competence In the United 
States today. McUrath defines International competence as "a substantial num- 
ber of Americans in every walk of life who understand other peoples and 
societies well enough to he able to work effectively with them, using their own 
language on u broad range of economic, political and security issues" (Nelson, 
1PKI. p. 3). International education has a place within the curriculum, for we 

0 cannot afford an isolationist view of the world. Higher education must provide 
leadership for educating students for a global view. Educational programming 
through the Cooperative Extension Kervlce can also help the public to under- . 
stand the impact of growing global commerce, communication, and Interde- 
liendency rl'HbA, 1984, p. 4), as can the outreach of non-governmental 
organizations. * 

(ireater interfyttlonaJ' cooperation is Imperative. A new concept of global 
responsibility for economic ffnd social development which calls for understand* 
ing. commitment and solidarity among nations and people hasflbeen advocated 
by some (hriiudt. 11(84). This understanding of the connectedness of common 

- interests can result in isrilcles that reduce world tensions and generate greater 
calibration among the nations of the world. International cooperation calls for 

0 renewed commitment to the fundamental reasons why the United Nations sys- 
tem was initially established. While the defects of the system are not easily ■ 
defended, the fact remains that the United Nations is the only place where 
International matters can be addressed by words Instead of force* 

Tutted States withdrawal froth specialized agencies such as UNESCO would 
be antlproductlve. In joint hearings this May before the House Foreign Affairs 
SulK'ommlttee on International Operations and International Organizations on 
the proposed U.S. withdrawal. Dr. James Holderman, Chairman of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, testified that the Commission Relieved that 
it would be tragic if the United Htates pulled out of UNESCO without an earnest 
effort to reform the organisation from within (NA8ULOC, 1984. p:4): tJ.M^on- 
governmental organisations have also affirmed that continued U.S. membership 
In UNESCO Is In the natltonal Interest. Later this month, the American Home 
Kconoinlcs Association wilt consider a resolution endorsing the continuation 
of U.S. participation in UNEHCO. UNESCO Is involved In many programs that 
benefit women and families, Including literacy programs and major efforts to 
achieve the. goat of H Health for All by the Year 2000," to name but two. U.S. 
withdrawal wodtd disadvantage women in developing countries. ! 

As a world ledfler. the United States must implement policies that recognise 
the complex and dynamic nature of global Interdependence and the impact of 
isdleics on iicople. esiwlally women, who have traditionally been the most 
disadvantaged group. Mutual understanding and cooperation are imperatives 
for global viability. The challenge to policymakers and educators la a clear* but, 

difficult one. 

BafsaaitoBa 
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Helen K. Henderson, Ph.D.. Project Director, Consortium 
Development/Women in development Project, Bureau- or Armeo Research 
in Anthropolooy, University or Arizona, Tucson, AZ 

Since the adoption of the Pfcrcy Amendment In l^™ 10 ™*"^*^} 
agencies have recome more awfcre of the relevance of gender «fff«^ 
veiopment p!n.inlng. More an*&ore development planners recognise that over- 
looklna gender differences 1« access to and control of resources, and in incentives 
pTrldeatorstlmulatlng productivity. leads to divisive and less ' ^« v tl!!Si oP " 
Sent promts. The benlflts of such projects are often not available U • women. 

Detailed review of International development projects has shown that where 
women are not Identified In project papers as '"Jj^J^^^^SH 
likely to remain Invisible In planning and evaluation dwumentj i^ixon, 1080 
:4H) In order to provide women with more direct access to projert bmeflts plan, 
neri must explicitly recognise the prevailing sexual division of taborand «jgg 
a< tlvltlea which build on women's work patterns and enable them to control 

^m^Xim^XS^ Title XII universities have deepened their 
InvolvJnfen?^ ^n taterSatlonal'development work ' n JT'^T-n^A^bK^ 
for International Development. By means of "Strengthening Grants." AID has en- 
• coura^g^hesrunlversltles to become more responsive to women s rotos in agrij 
cS^andrspeclflcally, in food production. Many universities established 
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Women in Development program* as part of their international development , 

*^\h early as the 11 member iitilveraltlea In the Consortium for Interna- 
tional Development (CID) took a leadership role In demonstrating their com- 
mitment to reflect the distinct roles and ftmctiona of LDO women aa thejr relate 
to project implementation in each of their funded projects. In 1988, the CID 
Hoard of Trustee* unanimously approved a reaolutlon calling for all member 
universities to involve women In development issues in all of their contracts. * 

The Consortium has had specific Women In Development Projects since 1980 
with the first focusing on capacity building, WID awareness and the establish- 
ment of a network of campus mirdlnators throughout the CID system. During 
the first project. iMD/WID participant* aJso had an opportunity to address 
WID Isaacs on several Cll) member university International projects. In addi- 
tion, women were Involved on technical assistance teams In variety of nou-CID 
projects on member university campuses. i 

The second Consortium project "Integrating Women Into the Development 
Process," wjilch Is beginning In the sunyner of 1984, has two major goals: 
> 1. To make Cll) projects more effective in reaching all segments of the popula- 
tion through Integration of WID Issues into all phases of current and future 
projects. m 

2. To place 14 WID sensitive iwrsop* per year for a 2-year period on new or 
outgoing Cll) projects, or on other non-C#D International projects at member 
university campuses. 4 

Through funding from the Women In Development Office at the Agency for 
liiternntlsfcnl Development, persons sensitive to Women In Development Issues 
will have the opportunity to contribute tp, on-going International projects us*ng 
both their technical skills, for example, in the field of agriculture or social 
sciences, and also identifying Important gender issues as they effect project 
goals. Mkrtlclpnnts In the program are also responsible for developing collabor- 
ative relationships with host country women and .involving these women with 
project concerns. Through this project, CID will address the issues of the critical 
, roles women play In agricultural production systems, including women's partic- 
ipation In development planning.' As concerted contributions are made to all 
phases of current project Implementation, It Is expected that there will be an 
increased demand for gender-sensitive work in future projects. It Is anticipated, 
that I'HAID Mission and project personnel will actlvfely work to integrate the 
call for gender disaggregation of data Into all phases of international projects. * 
Women and men*of both host> countries and developed countries are showing 
an Increasingly strong Interest In designing and Implementing projects that 
directly and positively affect Women's lives. Support for gender sensitive project 
work, however, must continue to come from the Agency for International Devel- 
opment which constitutes the major development arm of the, U.S. Government 

one area within AID where -Women In Development Issues have not been con- 
sistently articulated Is In -Requests for Proposals" (BFP). In the past, many 
requests for proposals and their accompanying scopes of wor)t have railed to 
recognise the Importance of taking Into account the existing and potential op- 
isirt unities and constraints facing women in the traditional and modernising 
s^nteum of resource allocation— the land, water, labor, credit and Information 
services. Competing universities and private contractors have often Ignored these 
Issues since no specific attention to tbem was called for In the RFP. In many 
cases, the potential contractor needed only add the most superficial of statements 
on the subject. » v t , t 

We suggest that gender 4 disaggregation of all data collection as well as an 
awareness of the roles of women In developing countries needs to be.an Integral 
part of It W construction. Agricultural development, employment and income 
generation, energy, and natural resource conservation, and water and health 
should be of concern to all persons working In international development— and 
* for each of these Issues, attention to gender as a critical variable is necessary 
for successful project Implementation, 
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Fban P. flcwcs*, Wougg'a IiranuuTtGNA* NrrwpgK News. Lexington, MA 

"WOMEN AND DKVrtOPMKNT. WITH SPECIAL BETEBENCE TO AFBICA AOT HEALTH Aft 
A FBEBEQUISttT. TO DEVELOPMENT* 

Mr. Chairman: I appreciate the opportunity to share with this committee my 
extensive experience on Women's Development As edItor/pnbHsher of "Women s 
International Network (WIN) News/' an open, participatory commnnication 
and resource Network that reports on women's development and speaks for 
women's rights worldwide. ... M/vt< 

In the editorial of WIN News, the first Issue of the 10th year of publication, 
our priorities, reflected In the pages of every issue are outlined : 

To raise the consciousness of women and men everywhere about the true facts 
and the Injustice of the status of women in all parts of the world, based on the 
principle M I am my sister's keeper" ; ^ v-i i 

To Join hands all over the world and work together towards fulfilling the basic 
needs shared by women and our children in all societies, regardless of country, 
color, or political "Ism." They are : reproductive freedom of choice, economic 
equality In the famllj and market place, equality before the law and personhood 5 

To assert and Implement human right.* as Indivisible for all jieople, regardless 
of sex and without man-made prejudice, discarding all man-made customs or 
traditions favoring th>> male sex. 

TUB ORAL BBABONS FOB HUNGER IN AFBICA 

Famine In Africa— caused by recent droughts— once more has gained world 
attention. I?rgent requests for funding and for emergency food shipments have 
beeu made again In rongrww. Quite aside from this relief for natural disasters— 
the third major food emergency In Africa Is less than 10 years— It is a fact that 
the i*r capita food production all over Africa has been steadily decreasing for 
the past 10 years— as all the statistics submitted to Congress by US AID confirm. 

Quite aside from natural disasters, man/ African countries which previously 
exported food and certainly were able to feed their own populations quite ade- 
quately, now have to Import food to survive: for instance, Ghana. Sierra Leone, 
Zambia. Mall, have had to import steadily more and more food with hunger in- 
creasing. This trend can be observed regardless of weather conditions. 
i To this should be added that even at the height of the previous famines in 
Africa, cash crops continued to be exported ; for instance. Senegal exported large 
quantities of peanuts though food crops had to be imported to feed the hungry. 

In many recent statements made by the World Bank and seconded by USAJD, 
It has t*eu claimed that the reason for the decreasing food production to tut 
farmers are not paid enough for food— and that food prices in Africa especially 
are artificially held down by the governments in favor of the urban populations* 
As a recent editorial of the New York Times (Sunday. March 11) claims: 

•'A major cause of this downward spiral has been the failure to provide ade- 
quate compensation to farmers. And the main blame for that tolls on the atate 
marketing boards established in most African countries when they become inde* 

! *Bm? the most crucial reason as to why Bubsaharan Africa's food production is 
steadily decreasing— while Its population growth rate Is steadily Increasing— has 
not been mentioned at all : the farmer in Africa is a woman. . 

The rekl reason for food shortages In Africa, that all "development experts 
have consistently Ignored, is that women produce up to 80 percent of the food 
(as optioned to ex u>rt crops > (according to the Economic Commission of Africa). 
Ami women have been largely left out of modernisation and development. The 
\mt kept secret among development advisers is that food farming in Africa is a 
women's Job— and always has been. Women are responsible— according to African 
traditions— to grow the food ; to prepare, handle and store food is and has been 
a female task. Women also sell the food they grow and do not need themselves 
In the markets-— as everyone who has ever visited an African market can observe : 
hut evidently, the Western, male development experts don't see. because all de- 
velopment assltance. where agricultural production is concerned, has been ex* 
cluslvely provided for men : Men grow the export crops which are sold overseas 
by the governments. With that income, governments buy armaments and luxuries, 
most of all cars. For Instance, the automobile population in Africa is growing at 
least twice as Cast as the human one at present, despite drought, famine and 
poverty. 
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Women are left In the countryside ; men long Ago have left the villages and can 
he seen In every city and town, hanging around, unemployed, often drunk. Women 
are responsible for feeding their muny children and they are left behind in the 
drought stricken, rural area*, Incoming the helpless victims. Men go home to 
their village* often ouly oqce a year to father another child and to eat food their 
wives produce ; often, they have another wife in the city. Their contribution is to 
father as many children as possible to bolster their egos and confirm their 
manhood. 

As I Maid in an article In "The Humanist/ 9 male sexuality is completely out of 
control; yet women are sexually mutilated claiming that female sexuality is 
dangerous. Female genital mutilation continues to he widely practiced In a huge 
area across Africa, involvlug more than 80 million >girls and women. 

The responsibility for feeding the large famines rests traditionally on the 
mothers; thus men have no Incentive to curtail thfelr families. On the contrary: 
they expect that their children will support them in old age and their daughters 
are a handsome source of Income. On reaching puoerty, the fathers trade them 
to the highest 1>ldder for a hefty brideprice. All this is documented In the article 
on family planning, and In WIN News and the "Hosken Report: Genital and 
tfexual .VntUatloo of Females." This state of affairs has been totally ignored 
by international family planning programs and especially those financed by 
t'HAli). Predictably, not only are populations rapidly increasing all over Africa, 
even In the poorest countries, but the population growth rate has dramatically 
increased since family planning Btarted 10 years ago as an organised* inter- 
nationally financed activity. 

Now, let me address the claim that low prices for food are responsible for 
underproduction by farmers. While this may he true in some developing countries, 
it is not true In Africa. As anyone who has been to Africa markets knows (and 
I visited markets again In 11 countries of Bast/West Africa In 1985J), food is not 
at all cheap: Indeed, knowing the salary ranges paid by governments (the largest 
employers In each country) one marvels how it Is possible to feed the large 
futilities from the meagre governmental salaries. 

Food prices in Africa on the average, compared to what food costs in the United 
States— are often considerably higher : but then the male World Bank and U8AID 
exerts who make such claims are totally Ignorant on the subjects as they don't 
go Hhopping for food and have no Idea of what the costs of basic foods are. 

The International Monetajry Fund and World Bauk, seconded by U8AID, 
have long agitated concerning the increase of food prices: recently, the Govern- 
ment of Tunisia was persuaded to give In to those demands and food prices were 
Increased: this led to countrywide riots. 1 A few years ago the same was tried in 
Kgypt with disastrous results. It .will lead to similar riots every where it is tried 
and will result In widespread revolution In countries which already sufTer from 
great politiral instability. But, it will do nothing to Increase food production : 
tiers use food In Africa is grown by women; that is, women are the majority of 
the subsistence farmers. As long as all international development agencies con- 
tinue to discriminate against women— as they have for decades or ever since 
•Development" became an International Issue (after World War II)— the food 
situation In Africa will get worse and worse. 

ft Is interesting to note that traditionally in Africa, women have no owner- 
ship right to land : land was owned communally. This Is once more documented 
In the Htnte Departments Human Rights Country Reports. This state of affairs 
Is now confirmed in agricultural development projects when land ownership is 
conveyed to the male head of the family (on behalf of the family) even though 
he Is often ti'»t even present. 

What is the result of depriving women of all land and property ownership on 
the product ivenesH of food? Women are pushed off the best and thost fertile 
land, which Is used for government.anpported export cash crop schemes. It is 
made more and more difficult for women to produce food crops on the poorest 
and most distant plots— which predictably decreases f'swl production and pro- 
villi's no Incentives to Improve land which a women is not allowed to own and 
which she mnv be forced to leave at any time. 

Traditionally, land was used communally; hilt with modernisation, land 
whh h 1m rhe ussentlal resource In an agricultural society becomes the exclusive 
ownership of the male head of each family, to do with as he pleases. In most 
of stthsahnran Africa, women cannot own anything, they cannot get loans for 



i fn Mb*, ao ppople ww killed as a ren«lt of riots doe to IMF policies Imposed oft 
th# Dominican Utpufytc (N.f . Tlmis, May 86). 
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their agricultural production, for seeds, or ferttliger, or tools— for no other reason 
than that they are female. They are also deprived of their traditional communal 
access rights to land which Is now owned by men who have left the land and 
gone to the cities, and who have uever been concerned with growing the sub- 

^^r'addJUonTTf'one examines who la trained (for Instance In agricultural ex- 
tension colleges or any other internationally-financed training program related 
to agricultural production), one will find almost only men. It Is claimed that 
women are far too busy with their families to spare tin? time for training. In 
any case, the agricultural planners and International experts who organise 
the programs have always ignored women. Typically in Kenya, which has im- 
ported some agricultural machinery, one can see now tractors at work in the 
fertile fields near Lake Victoria : the person who rides the tractor is always a 
man. Nearby, groups of women will do the backbreaklng work of weeding, as 
always, with a hand hoe. And the same situation la repeated over and over, all 

° V By A now?'the results of this discrimination against women farmers are visible 
to all. and have been widely documented In numerous research studies for 
Instance by the FAO (Pood and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations). 
In WIN News (Winter Issue, 1984) we have listed a series of FAO research 
studies on women and agricultural development as well as all the background 
papers to the recent "Expert Consultation on Women in Food Production which 
document in detail the discrimination against women farmers that has led to 
the failure of large nnmliers of development programs. (See "The Domestication 
of Women ! Discrimination In Developing Societies" by Barbara Rogers, Kogan 

turn! \he large* agricultural programs that Introduce new technology to 
"modernise" agricultural production, exclude women from tralnlug. .who tnen 
lose the few sources of Income they traditionally had: for stance In Indonesia, 
rice mills were given to men only, thus eliminating women s work. Farmer 
♦■••operatives everywhere are organised by men. and for men, Ignoring women 
nnd women's farming needs, and excluding women from all declnlonmaklng and 
most of all. from the benefits and proceeds of the cooperatives. 

The results of these appallingly discriminatory policies, which are pursued 
by all Internationally-flnanced development programs, can be seen now In Africa, 
where food production Is steadily decreasing; but the tragedy Is that women 
nnd children are the vast majority of the victims of famine, as can easily be 
seen In the refugee camps: most of the refugees— especially in Africa camps- 
are women and children. _. ... . ... „ „ 

tn summary, let me state that based on my experience visiting Africa, as well 
as the documentation of many research reports that I reyilarly read and review 
In WIN News. It Is clear that present policies ns pursued by U8AID. the World 
Hunk. FAO. UNDP, and other international agencies, are only compounding the 
pr blems of hunger and the Insufficient food production, becau«> they all dls- 
criminate against women. Though the facts have been amply dented; as 
I have shown above, all research reports are ignored. For «»»»«n^he *AO 
Iiiih doaens of research studies about women In agriculture, financed by the 
Aaency. all of which document the damaging results of discrimination: yet. 
these reports are Ignored In their own mnJo» levelopment J»"igrama .The World 
Bank In particular refuses to recognise the contribution of women-farmers ana v - 
thelr rural development programs have done enormous uaniage to women in \ 
agriculture, as women are entirely Ignored as persons In their « w »^«ht- 

What Is more, especially in Africa, women are responsible for growing the 
food to f^thrirXnllles y and this has been Ignored by all development pro- 
grans iTS Z productive to talk about "families" We must ask: : whe .needs 
assistance Inside the famly; who produces the food In the family; who Is 
miSmrible for the children? Women, of course. (See "Rural Women: Vnequa 
ffiers in lieKniKr by Martha I<outfl. imbibed by the International 
. X Organisation. Switzerland. UN)). As documented In his study. «»•* 
nn r Xml * goe. to the male head of household; It rarely reaches women 
!md rhlldw" leas( of all In polygamous families and where male/female tasks 

"Tnt'is'Wevffimient policies are drastically changed, providing women 
with the same property amOand ownership rights as men. and with much , more 
techn cnl assistance and training (to comismwito for past dlser tnhia Urn), and 
noaj of all, with credit on an equal basis with men, there will be Increasing 
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famine In Africa accompanied by political upheaval*. The failure of large 
numbers of development prognuri* lift* been documented as due to the exclusion 
nf women or discrimination against women. 'These failures, especially In food 
production, by now threaten the survival and political viability of whole popu- 
lations: it la time that Congress and this committee takes action. 

A complete review of development policies Is In order now, with the objective 
being to fully Integrate women In all programs* to provide compensatory train* 
lug and technical assistance to women farmers la particular. Here we cannot 
make specific' recommendations as first, a review of all programs must be made. 
We urge that such reviews be required from U8AID/tbe World Bank/and all 
other development agencies to which the United Htates contributes. 

These project reviews should require each Agency to propose overall policy 
changes, and to assure that at least half of all partlclpants/tralnees/aselstance 
recipients in future be women, and that compensatory assistance and technical 
assistance In* provided until equality is reached. We urgef Congress to withhold 
future funding, pending the issuance of equal development policies Which must 
be applied with each and every development program funded by the United 
Htates, or to which the United Htates contributes. 

The above statement was summarised in a totter to the Editor and printed in 
the New York Times, March 21, 11)84. The response WIN NeWH received was 
most gratifying. Mr. McUherson. AID Administrator, also responded with a 
Utter to the Kditw of his own, claiming that "the amount of foreign aid 
exiieinled on wi»nien lit development projects has more than doubled from 1079 
to 11*8." Of course, If you start with a contribution of less than 2 percent of 
the AID budget (which the WID contribution was), doubling this will not im- 
prove the situation, considering that we are talking about more than 50 percent 
of the imputation I vol veil f and over 00 percent If you add the children totally 
dependent on their mothers). ... 

When WIN News fcrote to Mr. Mcpherson asking him to substantiate the 
alleged WID program*, he never replied. My experience visiting 11 countries 
In Kast and West Africa *li»wa that the few substantial WID programs (for 
Instance, two in Upper Volta) had failed or were "discontinued/ 1 

imf rtmouro 

WIN News, as an open, participatory communication network by, for and 
alsiut women, and si#aklng for women's development worldwide, urega you to 
vote against the U.8. contribution (or additional contributions) to the IMF. 
Tiw ttna W ' iot -tittHtttcs and austeri t y re gu lations imposed on Third World coun- 
tries by the IMF have l»een devastating, especially for women who are the 
majority of the poor and unemployed in every society, and especially In the 
poorest Third World countries. ^ ^ . 

The IMF policies have greatly restricted Investment and job creation Just at 
a time when more women have acquired the necesaary education to enter the 
modem labor market. In every country where the IMF has Imposed Its damaging 
economic restrictions, the people who have suffered most arevwoinen and the 
children they support, who often have been robbed of food and basic necessities 
by these restrict Ions. m ^ t 

We urge you not to contribute to the IMF unless new and different Policies 
are initiated that support Job creation and economic expansion, to enable the 
poor and disadvantaged of each country to get work. This will, furthermore, 
create more demand and thus grcaty improve world trade, Including exports 
hy the UNA, thus directly benefitting our balance of trade. 

women's health : a easasQtrtaiTB roa dbvklopmekt 

I testified on this subject previously, specifically on the practice of female dr- 
cumclslon/genital mutilation (BV/GM). that damages the health and welldtting 
of more than HO million girls and women in Africa and the Middle East. In WIN 
Nfcws. we continuously report on his subject. At present, theee mutilations are 
being exported to Europe: in France two girls died recently as a result of the 
mutilation* and In the United Kingdom, legislation to prohibit the operations has 
been Introduced In Parliament. In addition, it appears that the mutilations are 
being modernised and Increasingly Introduced into hospitals, as well as becoming 
a lucrative source of income for physicians and trained health providers— In- 
cluding those trained with U.S. assistance. 
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We regret to report that health Alleles of V SAID continue to Ignore the health 
problem* reMiilrlng from these operations, even In the African ai*as where major 
I'HAlP-asslsted tienlr.li programs o|ieriitc ; this failure to prevent the mutilation 
of children In Inexcusable on the part of All* and we urge Congress to require 
CSAII> to initiate preventive health education an part and pared of all funded 
and planned health programs (nee reeoiiimendatloim below). The failure to do so 
results in Introducing these mutilations Into the modern health care sector and 
menus that t\8. lawyers' ci.ntrll.iitlonH -Including the **™Z f *° m ?^Z 
used to sexuullv mutilate female children all over Africa, UMlng U.8. training 
mid took Women taxpayer?* MtrenuoiiKly object to this. 

We urge this committee to require CHAID to Immediately organlie preventive 
education in all health/family planning programs In affected areas In Africa and 
the Middle Ka»t In kee|diig with the recommendation* made In luTw at the 
- World lien 1th Organisation Seminar In Khartoum. 

On my recent 2-month long research trip to It countries in East/Tftest Africa, 
I InveMtlgated the health conditions of women and visited health ministries, 
hoHpitala. and midwifery school*. Detailed information t?ountry-by-conntry la 
provided In the published "Postscript" to the Hosken Report. 

Vaccination mid modern health improvements have reduced Infant mortality : 
an a result, everywhere In Africa, the population growth rate la rapidly Inereaa- 
lug' in Africa, women alone are resimnslble for feeding the Increasing number 
of children <sec above*. It 1h no wonder that the i*r capita food production In 
Africa h»* dramatically decreased, given the |sipnlutlon growth rate and the mis- 
applleatliMi of development assistance by all international organisations con- 
cerned with development. 

In Kenya, tvph ailv. the population growth rateH are the hlghent In the world 
< more Mum 4 iien eoi > : because Kenya has a better develo|*d health service and 
ho^iitnl svMtem than most other African countries where maternal and Infant 
iNormlliv'iire staggeringly high. Hut even In the poorest West African wmn* 
trie* the popnlatinti growth rates are Increasing steadily : each woman Is pushed 
Into continuous chlldliearlng by the male family head who has several wives and 
who divorce a woman for failure to bear enough children, or for using contra- 
cent Ives 

Kamllv planning organlsa/ons -as pointed out In my article, "A Crucial New 
Iiirectlon for International [Family IMamilng" published In the Humanist— have 
failed to educate African u4n about their responsibilities vls-a-vft their children. 
Afrlemi governments, In turn, fall to encourage men to practice family planning 
or child spacing or to face their resismslbllltlea concerning their families. 

Kiimilv plunnlmr programs must be directed towards men and teach men 
sexual lontrol and resjionslhllity for their sexual behavior. But this la Ignored 
by u 11 Internatliuially financed programs that are mostly directed toward women, 
lii most of Africa, women are under male control where fertility Is concerned 
ami men everywhere practice |K)lygamy— which greatly Increases chlldbearlng : 
» women average 15-20 pregnancies. . t 

The health conditions of women that I have observed In Africa, visiting hospital 
maternities iiuri talking to mldwlves. are appalling t'Htiemla la universal due to 
continuous chlldhenrlug and poor nutrition. Child marriage is practical In many 
melons ami Klrls stnrt clilldhenrlug us soon as they menstruate. Hy the age Wk 
ninnv have five or kIx children: their bodies depleted, they are exhausted and 
tineiiilc. Vet. anemia ean 1* easily prevented at hardly any cost. . . 

Rut. childbirth Is not considered a concern of health programs, which mainly 
deal with curntlve care. Childbirth education does not exist at all and prenatal 
mre can be found ontv In very few city hospitals. The majority of women have 
no health cure at all. Childbirth, uccordlng to WHO. Ih the greatest cause of death 
and disability of women of chlldbearlng age in most of the purest countries of 
Africa. Uelnled Infant mortality figures are staggering and can be correlated 
with the practice of FC/OM. t . . . 

The maternity sections of the hospitals 1 visited are desperately overcrowded? 
almost none of them have l>een enlarged during the past ten years, although many 
thousands more women are coming to the -hospitals thati before. Womep are 
allowed to stay only 2 to 4 hours after delivering. Often, they give birth on the 
floor for lack of lied*. . _ ^ 

In Hudan. a country that exports more cotton than any other, there are no 
sheets no bandatf**s. no cotton of any kind In the maternity section of the city 
hospital In Khartoum, and the same Is true throughout West Africa. Yet, in 
Sudan, there Is a $lfl.5 million to tJHAII) health program that Ignores these needs 
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, of women. FC/GM ( InAbulatlon ) la practiced In moot of the Sudan with devaetat- 
Ing results for women's health. 

The tone last sprlnrf allowed a program on FC/OM In Sudan on TV In the 
United Kingdom. Though the AID program recognises these facts, there la no In* 
dlcatlon of preventive measures* Yet, Sudan hosted the seminar sponsored by 
the World Health Organisation In 1979 (eee above). At tint seminar, specific 
recommendations were made on the subject, including for preventive health 
education and training— which are ignored by USAID. 

In Somalia, a $14.5 million program started implementation 8 years ago. The 
local coordinator In the Ministry of Health stated that they have serious prob- 
lems in recruiting women In Somalia. My visit was hosted by the SWDO (Somali 
Women's Democratic Organisation ), a governmental body that Is represented In 
the highest councils of government. 

From my meetings with the SWDO, it emerged that the SWDO bad never been 
consulted by USAID concerning this health program/recruitment of women* 

In Mall, a $4 million health program that was supposed to Include training 
fur women, completely failed ; the money was entirely wasted. 

AID uses some contractors who are introducing training for Western curative 
care which can serve only a few. The needs of the majority, and the needs of 
women and chlfdren are largely Ignored. Though working in Africa, these con- 
tractors are even now ignorant about female genital mutilation and fall to in* 
dude preventive teaching In their training programs. 

. We recommend that USAID should find contractors who are more sympathetic 
to the urgent needs of Women. Women's health teams are given an opportunity 
to work overseas, though this would be Important especially In Moslem countries, 

Kducattnn of women Is the single, most important factor concerning the reduc- 
tion of pregnancies, as my article, "A Crucial New Direction for International 
Pumily Planning" In The Humanist documents. Yet this continues to be Ignored 
by International family planning efforts (funded by USAID), despite the fact 
that this correlation has been made by many studies for years and has been 
shown to be true ail over the world. 

There are many tulfllons spent annually by USAID on health and especially 
family planning programs : but women's health (MCH) Is still the most neglected 
area In actual practice, as I have observed in the field going to hospitals and 
talking to mldwlves. 

Mother & Child Health (MCH) Is international health programs Is an after* 
thought and childbirth is entirely ignored. The primary health care has now 
liecome a much-talked about objective in health ministries— Including training 
of community health workers. When one examines who is being trained, It turns 
out that the primary health care worker le a man That means, in Moslem coun- 
tries, that women are left out entirely as women are prevented from consulting 
men* certainly not for childbirth or related problems. 

It Is also clear that the number of mldwlves trained is entirely Inadequate. I 
vlftited midwifery schools in most of the countries on my trip and discovered 
that, for Instance, Upper Volta, Mall, Niger, and Sierra Leoria graduate about 
SUMO mldwlves per year, average (for a population of about 8-0 million or more), 

Traditional Birth Attendant (TBA) training has been promoted, for instance 
by WHO, nml there is much talk about It. But, I found very little evidence In the 
Held. Moat of the health trainers sent under AID training contracts are men. In 
African and Asian Moslem countries this is counter-productive, to say the least. 

Wtw A'eir* has developed childbirth education materials, the "&*4*er«eJ 
Childbirth Picture Book 9 * and related teaching aids. They are now available In 
Bngllsh. French, Spanish and In Arabic, 

Sections to Prevent Biciaion and Inflhulatton are available In English, French 
and Arabic, and have already successfully been distributed and used. WIN urges 
that preventive health education and especially childbirth education be made a 
major yart of every primary health Program, especially in Africa— using the 
Universal Childbirth Picture Book (C* ~*B) an an easily adaptable tool that has 
already proven Itself all over the world. 



To *um up —Family planning programs In Africa— all internationally-financed, 
mainly with money provided by USAID and voted by Congrqpe— channeled In 
different ways, mainly pays white, male, professionals for services that are to 
date a total failure in Africa. As far aa African women are concerned, they have 
accomplished almost nothing, 
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Health for women, that Is. Mother A Child Health, and especially maternity 
rare Is neglected, and .raining of mldwlves and female immunity health work- 
era -especially THA*— taken place mainly on paper only or In to the \ 
hlshtMt level of already trained personnel: for Instance, to teach health admin- I 
EKtnrs how to u^mputers. Thl* to countries In West Africa tor Instance, 
where fewer than 10 percent of the people have access to any modern health 

"wMhirefore, urge Oongresa and this committee to require USAID to redirect 
1helr training programs which discriminate against women and are not address 

l %Ac%™ce^"^cintoct with PC Volunteers has enham-ed our respect for 
their contritatlow and WHumltment-but not for the hmrM t I ssup> 
noNed to nerve them— especially those In Washington. We would like to draw 
Kttentto^of your committee to the fart that women l^Va. according to our 
k .j|*rlence, have Insufficient technical support from the Peace Corps admlnlstra- 

"w'lN News has received many letters from women PCVb asking for our , 
publications. Though technical and educational Material* aw «H"g>* * 
made available to all volunteers especially those needed In the field there are 
almoMt no health educational materials for women. Women volunteers work 
aTnTraS Sdilves. with women and children In villages: but according t to 
what they wrtte WIN News they have little support from the PC Admlnls- 
rrltlon fhere Is no list of health materials though many snch rewmrces are 
MMiUhu InThe I'HA Though we have written repeatedly to the PC Admlnts- 
rattoi all Uere and ,,ffera have l>een Ignored. We nrge that this diswlinlnatlon 
agalnrt Women PCVs should be Investigated : the PC Resource, l| Bt shows there 
are plenty of resource* available to male volunteers for their work. 

We urge this committee to require ^HAID to reevaluate their hwthpregmnw 
In the light of the above facts and to reorient the priorities of all health pro- 

""W M^.^TO^bTt priority in every primary health 

^(SMBealth Education and Inventive Health should be Integrated in every 
bro5rem7d«lres««l to the target groups In each community : women and children ; 
P ?5' TralnK Sdwlve?andchlldblrth educators and lemale nurses should 
be given priority In all training programs: „,„,,.. 

I4 \ Training of TBAs should t>e made an Integral part and major compo- 
Jnt of Sen" Primary health program funded by AID. Including updating and 
retrain^ (eZX tS Wwm of Omduman mbiw^ry s<* „ol> The 
trainers and training advisers for midwifery and TBA training should be 

** 'isT'ltoaltT'educntlon programs to prevent FC/OM to be required .jm an ' 
Integra l pari f of all health training and primary health Programs to lutw «l 
area* [lnT£rt/W«.t Africa, as well as In all AID-llnanced family planning 

■ ^;« r , B Tni : tlate childbirth education programs, linked **Jggj6g& . 
programs, es^lally In Africa. Implemented by women s health/midwifery 

,W, (7» V««m..lt women/women's organisations and Include ^^f^.;"; 
cotintry In the planning of the program, particularly where health training Is 

"Tiuincrenae the number of women profeHslonals cm J ihe planning^ and Imple- 
mentation t^m* of fill*, and Include women health professionals on all contract 

, ' ,B M»r : intr.Mlt.ce the Universal CBPB educational .materials and/or local 
„,..,, lomt of the CBPB In all MCII programs and family planning programs to 
. X e allc repr.S. ive and biological facts which must, be «nderstoml 
STSrtS t,Mmi5SrSl l*rmanently reduce population growth to levels 
compatible with economic devel<»pment. ^ 

TUB POLITICS or TIIK 1984 t'NITKD NATIONS CONrKWSNCE 

t».» imhR Women's VH Conference to be held In Nairobi Is again In danger 
..rTital%tlS I la the 1075 ami Mm Conferences were. In 1M0. as a result. 
'V^i& i^^^ ^ Conference and the funds that were prom- 
led by the L'.H. Government for women's programs were withheld. 
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III my testimony In 19M1, this inane was discussed after the fact. Experience 
shows that preventive measures should l»e taken now prior to the Conference t 
(ait ha* been done with other conferences when it wan dearly announced ahead 
of time that the Tutted Mate* wotlld not take part In any funding if offensive 
language in Introduced into the Conference documents. The usual language 
Introduced at Hitch occasions equates Ztontam with racism)* 
• The Administration has taken a nrm stand at the United Nations on many 
iwiic*. It Ih important that a similar firm stand be announced ahead of time for 
the 10X5 Conference to serve notice that the objectives to develop policies on 
Women's Development should not be subverted. 

At Coiienhaicen. instead of developing International policies for the benefit 
of women, most of the time was spent on wrangling about the Introduction of 
political language unacceptable to Western countries and specifically the UHA. 
In addition, the women in developing countries were forced to pay for the sub- 
version for the Conference as funding for women's programs was drastically re* 
duml or cut by Western countries, Including the USA. 

It would be especially Important If the delegation representing the t-SA 
would make it known from the start, and collaborate In this with other Western 
dfinocrncleM, that they will vote against a Conference plan that rontalna often* 
slve language ; anil to build suf>p»rt from the beginning of the Conference to 
keep the deliberations on the subject matter, that Is, Women and Development, 

We urge this Committee to Instruct the Administration accordingly* 

Also by Fran Uosken, 1H7 Grant Street, Lexington, Mass. 02173: 
"l'osttfcrlpt" to the "llmken report* genital and fiexual mutilation of female*," 

the summary report of my research trip to 11 countries in Bast/West Africa 

in February/March 1983; and 
•»A Crucial New Direction for International Family Planning", published in 

the January/February I9H4 Issue of "The llumanintr 

. "The Vnlrwal Childbirth Picture Book;' plus color slide program, flip chart, 
and evaluation report. 

■ * 

Annette Hutch ins, Directob, Women and African Development Pboobam, 
Tiis Afbican-Ameeioan Institute New York, N¥ 

"WOMEN and development in afbica" 

Cpon reviewing the Issues deeply affecting African women and development, 
onewust understand the linkages between problems relating to health, economic 
development, education and the legal status of women, 

The mental and physical stress experienced by women in Africa Is generally 
caused by problems related to human reproduction and Income generation : child- 
bearing at a young age; large families; responsibilities for subsistence agricul- 
ture, often wage earning as well ; and responsibility for maternal and child care. 
Coupled with lower educational levels, de facto discrimination In hiring practices, 
and national development policies which tend to exclude women from wage earn- 
ing, women In Africa are under Increasing ihental stress, which is evidenced by 
Increased, levels of suicides and Infanticide. 

In Zimbabwe, women make up 30 percent of the general labor force. In tbe 
agricultural sector, 60 percent of the labor force are women. Although 51 percent 
of the total population Is female, only 6,8 percent of women are in non-agricul- 
tural wage employment. Those who work outside the agricultnral sector are 
found predominantly In health and education fields. 

The Ministry of Community Development and Women's Affairs Cited the follow* 
Ing constraints to women's participation In employment In Its "Report on the 
Htttm.tou of Women In Zimbabwe": lack of education, limited promotion oppor- 
tunities, poor enforcement of legislation on equal pay tor equal work, and high 
taxation coupled with wages. They noted the Issues needing Immediate attention 
as : ( 1 > lightening the burden of work through child care services In a national 
pre school program and appropriate technology, (2) extending credit to women 
to expand production or business, (3) Increasing women's participation in agri- 
culture extension programs, (4) examining women and land rights Issues, (6) 
studying male migration and Its effect on family unification, and (6) need for 
valuation of women's work. 

The unemployed urban housewife, unable even to produce food for the family, 
needs to be Incorporated into the formal or informal sector. She is constrained 
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by lack of market*, transportation, skills, and credit In a survey of urban and • 
rural women In /Jmtiabwe, urban women Hated health aa their second greatest 
priority after education. Hural women listed it third after education and eco- 
nomic*. Major priorities for health programs are finding adequate facilities, and 
improving the quality of the women ant child care programs. The survey pointed 
to the heed for mobile clinics, systematic health programs, education and "de- 
colonisation of food culture," with the promotion of balanced diets available to 
the majority. 

A large number of teenage mothers in Zimbabwe are ex-combatants with 
children born during the war. They are, of necessity, early school leavers without 
skills for wage earning, living largely In refugee canape close to urban areas. With 
independence, the numbers of ex-combatants and refugees returning to Zimbabwe 
converged upon camps near urban areas. Many of these young mothers are hour** 
hold heads, with no means of income and without the family support and social 
services of the traditional village structure. 

Many statistics on Kenyan women mirror those of Zimbabwe. Ninety percent 
of the rural population are women. Women represent 70 percent of the agri- 
cultural work force. Approximately 2fi percent of all rural households In Kenya 
are headed by women. A majority of all Women are married with at least one 
child by the age of 24. With a fertility rate of 7.0, human reproduction and 
primary health care are the major health areas for Kenyan women. 

Ninety percent of women In the rural small farm population have no formal 
employment apert from operating their own holdings, with their only source 
of Income coming from the occasional selling of crops, animals, processed food 
and drink, and handicrafts, the urban women theoretically have greater access 
to wage employment, but as in Zimbabwe, educational and family restraints 
limit their access. m . . . * 

In both countries repeated pregnancies at young ages and overwork lead to 
chronic anemia and related illnesses in women. This is exacerbated by limited 
ai-mm to adequate medical facilities. Ic Kenya, as of 1977, there were 6300 
registered toldwlves for the entire country, with mos v births taking place at 
home. As of 1978, there were 191 health centers, or one per 72,000 people. The 
Rural Health Master Plan developed in the 1974-1978 Plan for Kenya had a 
target goal for reducing the growth rate from ZA percent in 1974 to 3.0 percent — 
a target not achieved. The 1980 growth rate was 3.5 percent. The current plan 
emphasises the education of families on the benefits of family planning to im- 
prove the standard of living and reduce the consequences of a high birth rate on 
the health of women and children. ^ 

In September 1983, the Women and African Development Program of the 
African American Institute, sponsored a conference In cooperation with the 
.fohntU'u Foundation at the Wlngspread Conference Center In Racine, Wisconsin. 
The Conference was entitled "The Role of African Women In their National 
Kwnomies." The legal status of the African woman was a major topi** of dis- 
cosslon. Supreme Court Justice Annie Ttagg* of Ghana spoke of the va*< differ- 
ences In customary laws and practices which affect the economic status of women 
In different parts of Africa. She described the situation in Ghana : 

" Tnder customary law. it is considered we domestic responsibility of the wife 
to assist the husband on his farm or any other occupation he undertakes. Th* 
assistance does not make her the Joint owner of any property acquired from the 
proceeds. This is the Individual property of the husband, and he decides what 
, nare of the proceeds go to the wife, If any. On the death, intestate, of a husband 
who belongs to the matrlllneal family system, his property devolves to his 
iiiatrllltieal family. Ills wife and children are excluded, but are entitled to live 
In the house of the deceased only on condition that they are of good behavior. 
The accessor of the deceased may throw them out If he Is not satisfied that they 
are of good behavior," _ „ M M 

To Improve the legal status of African women, those at the Conference felt 
that the following legal codes must be revised: property rights, legal age of 
majority, taxation. Inheritance laws, child custody, marriage and divorce laws, 
legalised battery of women and the analysis and administration of legal resources 

" w ^*^ n f° wated 1 approach to problem solving Is needed to deal effectively with 
the dualities women face. African women and their advocates must gain access 
to centers of Influence that are analysing, planning and Implementing solution* 
to development problems. A focus on rural communities and the specific needs 
of rural women is essential. Data gathering techniques need to be improved. In 
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the ami of education, women and girls must be encouraged to study math, 
sciences and technical fields, Nfoctnl legislation that constructively moves African 
women ahead Is a must, Ki landed opportunities for urban and rural women 
leaders must be provided as they seel solutions* African women must be placed 
In closer coutact with their American counterparts working on simlMar issues. 
Often, the day to day experiences of these women's groups and community organ* 
isatlons have much to offer. 

A new approach that miy be shunned by many is the inclusion »rf men In 
the analysis and solutions related to African women and development. It is only 
through the education of both men and women that the status of African women 
can be improved. 

Mildsbd Bobbins Lot, Co-Dibxctob, Twckxb Up Pboqram, Ida, New Yobk, NY 

In the book "Woman's Role In Economic Development' 1 in 1970, Ester Bosserup 
underscored what women working in the field knew : Development was hobbling 
women ; and development was being hobbled by the noa-lndusion of women in 
national development programs. 

Prom the late fifties when I was associated with the National Council of 
Women of the USA as Its president, and later as vice president of the Inter* 
national Council of Women, I met and got to know women from over 70 countries* 
One heard of womm's double burden ; of the lack of access to education, training 
and technology ; of the negative Impact of science and technology; of the grow- 
ing number of woman-headed households. 

At the United Nations, a convention for the elimination of all forms of dis- 
crimination against women was being constructed ; and the United States was the 
powerful force behind the initiative for the international women's decade. The 
Percy amendment was a ray of hope, and the Implementation of the amendment! 
beginning as It did 1 year before the beginning of International Women's Year, 
was really ahead of the times. 

We are now In the third development decade, and it seems that In many 
countries the poor are getting poorer— and the poorest of the poor are women. 

The Percy amendment is 10 years old. It has helped considerably to raise the 
consciousness of people to women as a productive part of the work force. After 
the legislation came the Implementation, and that Is what ^ID has been trying 
to do these 10 years. It is not an easy task to bring into focus a part of the popu- 
lation that was Invisible, that was outside the ONP. Things are getting better- 
but not that fast. To quote ftfbm the 1082 Women In Development Report to this 
committee: "A gap doe* indeed exist between planned and actual obligations." 
The amount of money allocated from the AID budget in 1961-1882 for women 
In development was 4 percent of the total AID budget Although this Is an in* 
crease from 2 percent In 1070 and 1080, this is most Inadequate* 

The percentages of 1081 and 82 resources devoted to women— specific projects 
Is less than 0.01— $3*2 million ; the largest percentage, 920.7 million, was directed 
to integrating women in development components into regular projects. It Is 
admirable to have as a goal the integration of women as equal partners In the 
development process. However, the implementation of this goal must be carried 
out ou two levels : women— specific In the short term, and integration approaches 
In the long term. A real fear is that in the Integration phase, women will be 
phased out. 

Micro-projects should be seen as pilot projects. They can be multiplied and 
replicated exponentially. Women, as well as men, can cope with exponential 
growth. One of the needs for the future Is a sisable increase in funds. That is 
to say positive fiscal action to match the positive AID guidelines for country 
development strategy statements* 

Recognising the need for, and value of new approaches, one can look at the 
lira of funds for the creation of the Inter-American Development Foundation, 
and now the African Development Foundation. Why not a women's develop* 
tnent foundation? Surely It would help speed up the process of Increasing eco- 
nomic productivity and the income earning capacity of WomeA. 

It is Impressive to read the country guidelines related to the Integration of 
women that have been issued to missions, for It is in the field that these direc- 
tives must be implemented. Very often how they are carried out Is dependent 
upon the chief of mission, its members, and dteir perception of women in 
development 
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Last year, Glen Leet and ! were In country X on a Trickle Up field trip, 
meeting with the Acting AU> Director and some members of his staff. They 
were looking forward to Instituting a new method of allocating AID funds In 
the country aqd were setting up a national committee to confer on the distribu- 
tion of funds. Innocently, I asked how many women were on this 10-person 
committee. They said none— really they had tried— they had spent 8 hours 
discussing It— which was admirable— but they could not find one qualified 
woman who was not political Of course, the obvious rejoinder was, "were any 
of the men appointed non-politicair 

What this Incident does point out is that the consciousness has been raised; 
that perhaps the next time they will feel more comfortable having one woman— 
or two— or even three on the committee. In this country X, there was a competent 
WII> officer, but she had not been consulted. 

Though many research studies have been made, there are always requests 
for mom Can they in any way be seen as delaying tactics? Who raids the 
studies? How many Mission people have read the excellent studies compiled by 
WID? And then who translates the findings into action? The need now is more 
effective distribution and understanding of the findings, ' 

It is good to learn that AID flield people are attending workshops based on 
case studies of particular concern to women, namely agriculture, Income gen* 
eration, irrigation, and small enterprise development. This particular course 
is being conducted at Harvard and to date 100 AID people have participated. 
It is unfortunate that it has taken 10 years to implement this, but it Is encourag- 
ing that this kind of learning approach is being Instituted, and hopefully,. wlU 

' ^At^lnte^tlonal conferences, resolutions ire still being passed urging govern- 
ments to include women on delegations, For example, at the U.N. Conference 
on Science and Technology for Development Mid In Vienna, to which I was a 
U.S. delegate, such a resolution was passed. Five years later, there are two 
women out of 29 members on the Advisory Committee on Science and Technology 
for Development and very few women delegates to the Intergovernmental 

Conference on Science and Technology. 

At each succeeding meeting, this specific resolution and the issues it raised 
become dimmer. This year, the Item on women, science and technology was not 

even included in the agenda. ' . , Mm * MU * 

When an ad hoc panel of experts on woftien, science and technology was finally 
authorised, there was no allocation for funds. Fortunately the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science came to the rescue and covered the costs. 
And of course, at the Upited Nations and within its member agencies, the need 
for women to be adequately represented at all levels of policy making is most 
apparent. One learns that perseverance and patience are imperatives. ... 

We all have read the reports of rural women's limited access to technology 
and training. It Is also known that when women from developing countries are 
given scholarships at our land grant institutions for extension services, they are 
offered programs on home economics; the men are offered the courses on agri- 
culture. Offering the courses on agriculture to women as well as men would be 
one way of making available to rural women extension services, methods, and 
materials relevant to their needs. aa tt 

Working in the field, I have found local organisations most effective as a 
means of reaching the poor majority ; and International voluntary organisations 
effective as a means to reach the local voluntary organisations, * 
\ Women's bureaus established as a result of international resolutions are the 
\ means for governments to say they are aware arid doing something about the 
\ concerns of women. _ . At __ ... _ Hil 

\ However, many times these bureaus have three strikes against them—no 
\o!S? mVmo«£ no experience. WID/AID should be iucreeslngly supportive 
$ the women's bureaus as well as of international and local organisations. 
Si thMaHt 5 years I have had a unique opportunity to observe the problems 
of *omen In def^pment and to see the changes in AID policy with respect to 
2la1^ffle2.K^W I work with, the Trfckle Up Program, enrages the 
iSStSl <S 'the pooAprinclpolly women-to overcome poverty by **- 
Keneur* doing the things they know how to do, the breadmakera become 
JSSS^ women who seSfor the family now P^duce garments totJto«tj 
aud thi Women with home gardens are now mating the needs of JkfcjT markets. 

Third World people are changing. Third World w°men aw changing. *or 
tunately, aVis changing too. The directive to country missions sent by AID 
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to country directors In November 1988* cells upon them to entourage govern- 
ments to Include In their development strategies fin emphasis on women's roles 
In development. 

One directive doesn't change the world, but It does change the direction of 
development strategy, and for the missions, it v illustrates ways in which they 
can fulfill the Intent of the Percy amendment 

Development without women Just will not Wqrk. Women who are to be In* # 
volved In production and marketing activities must be Involved In planning 
those activities, tills Intimate participation can make the difference. 

From these past 10 years, we see a hopeful beginning In the change of attitudes 
toward womnn's roles in society, and see that with perseverance and tlmertaM^ 
men and women will be recognised as agents of change for a better world. ' / 

What we are seeking will not take one decade, but many decades. And it will 
take serious searching, and resolution in the minds and hearts of n^en and 



P. Howard BIassby, Jr., Associate Dean, College or Agriculture and Life 
Sciences, Viboinia Polytechnic Institute and State Univebsity, Blacks* 
bubo, VA 

.Most land grant universities ha three basic missions: research, extension 
and teaching. Traditionally, the curriculum has emphasised agriculture, nutri- 
tion, rural development, as well as the mechanical arts, and that emphasis con- 
tinues today. Therefore, with this emphasis, many of these universities fwrovide 
technical assistance to developing countries. Most land grant universities in* 
volved with work In the Third World have women In development (WID) 
program, generally speaking either ah office of women In development or a 
committee. At Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University we have an 
Office of Women In Development with a full-time director housed In Interna- 
tional Agriculture. I would like to store with you briefly how we have Integrated 
the women In development approach Into the three missions of ths university, 
teaching, research and extension. \. 

Teaching.— The WID Office has a course offered In sociology each spang on 
development and Women. The office Los developed training modules undlr the 
sponsorship of the Agency for International Development to train agriculturalists 
before going overseas on technical assistance projects, to use In courses buch 
us political science, international relations, agriculture and home economics and 
for faculty development seminars. These modules deal with the impact of 
(tender on food production and economics In the third world. The office] also 
offers a 6week course on management for women from the development World 
who come to campus under the auspices of USDA. The office staff often Arives 
frequent lectures both on campus* and in the community on WID Issues/ 

The university's second mission Is re^edrch. One primary jfesearch 
project at Virginia Tech emphasise*' the role and status of women ftf limited 
resource farms in Southwest Virginia— «u. area In Appalachla with, sojfie similar 
conditions to small family farms In developing countries, The Virguna research 
found that women were often Invisible to agricultural extenslotyworhers. Two 
agricultural technicians In the study area had focused on agricultural produc- 
tion with the male members of the farm. After the research, It was recona* 
mended another technician be added to focus on thetotal farm and especially 
the women and to work as a member of the team with the agriculture tech- 
nicians. One of the main reasons for this recommendation was to raise the under- 
standing of Hie woman's farm role to the proper leveL This positive experience 
has tKM»!i shared nationally and internationally and Is one research result of the 
women in development efforts begun by Senator Percy. ■ ' 

ftjimtmh.— The last example of how we Incorporate the WID approach Into 
the third mission of the university, extension, Involves technical assistance over- 
sea m.. We have many International projects and all of them are designed to be 
sensitive to WID issues and concerns. For example, we have a project with the 
Sepal government dealing with natural resource conservation. Virginia Tech 
has sent both a female graduate student and a female anthropologist on the 
faculty us consultants to Nepal to assess how best to include village wbmen 
in the decisionmaking process In Implementing the project. The recommendations 
made by the consultants have been wliiety used and are now a part of tM total 
criteria by which to Judge the success of the project. 
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* Although these etampies aw from Virginia Tech, they ftW J^^ to j*L!* 
the kinds of work done with the women in development perspective at land grant 

universities across the'country. , . . . OTOMnll #ft ^ 

In summary then, wt have found the women in development *PP™eh to be 
aetlon-orlented. It In an approach that attempt* to achieve equity for women 
without the cultural Imposition of United State* values on the global community. 
It does ho by recognizing that not to include women In development, whether It 
be in domestic or international projects, is a serious oversight and ewnonUcal£ 
Inefficient There Is no doubt that the women in development efforts have 
HtrShened the United Mates foreign assistance work In the deve^Plng wun ; 
tries The future direction, I am convinced, must see the women In development 
Sorts totally integrated Into all aHpectH of the United State* foreign JJ^*ta*ce 
process. The activities of men and women, and the differential access to and con- 
trol of resources by men and women needs to be delineated In the <* wl J^™« Im- 
plementation of all projects. Women must, also, be trained and encouraged to be 
k Xt of the declHlon and policy making bodies within international development 
agencies, including AID. They must not only be beneficiaries of development but 
agents of change as well. . , 

Linda Matthews, Afbiteo, Inc., Washington, DO 

"WOMEN IX DEVELOPMENT • YHB MOTHBBHOOD FACTOR** 

There has l*en a great deal accomplished over ^MIW^^^ 
that women are included in the development process by Third World countries 
aid donor agencies alike. Many of the most blatant discrimination 
erased, and the more oblique activities excluding women have been exposed I to 
the sitnllirht. Senator Percys legislation and untiring efforts in this area have 
been primarily responsible for the changes in VA. development assistance proj- 
eds, and the Senator and his staff are owed/h great deal of thanks for their 

W <)™M my work m African Affairs has sometimes collided with 

my responsibilities as a mother. The two spheres have circled each other in an 
uneasy alliance, each making demands upon the other. But they have ♦made me 
acutely aware of the responsibilities that pnrents-and here we are faking of 
mother* shoulder on Mialf of society at large. The saying Is: Educate a 
mother edncnte u family." It is the mother who to a very large degree is singu- 
larly resismslble for transmitting all of civilisation's skills and knowledge to the 

aid ban been cavalier abtout creating a weli-educated. 
well -flnuticed "t>\*r <»asH to run the nations of the Third World. We spend 
uiIUUmih of dollitrH to mu\ bright young men and women (particularly men) 
overseas for training at the best universities the world can offer. ™y rotmrn 
home with advanced degress lu economics, engineering, politics, and other subjects 
to govern their nations. They will also pass down much of their knowledge to 
their children ami their governments. Hut can these countries look only to the 
children of Hicmc new elite for their coming needs? Can the public school systems 
adequately address all the needs of youngster* growing up In rural areas and 
facing a modern world? . t , . . . 

It concerns me that while encouraging Third World women to calm their 
rights In the marketplace and under the law. we have not been so active in pro- 
viding support for Kierluiiw their most vital role of all— the nurturer. In this age 
of computer chip* nnd space labs we Western women yearn to be out on the fore- 
front of business, taking our plttce l*»slde men on the frontier of science. Many 
woiucti are forced bv sltniiie economics to relegate their child-rearing to second 
place behind work for pay. And In a technologically sophisticated society many 
of on successfully Jnggle nurturing our children and our careers. 

Hut li» many countries. In Africa i*rtlcularly, the Importance of women in 
the village Is Increased exponentially by the forced migration of their men to 
dUiiiit work sites- to foreign mines, or to the cities. This leaves the women to 
miitmge the homestead: raising the crops, preparing fisid. fliuUng water If 
tiw essarv, and repalrlnathe home ntid the tools. The great majority of agriculture 
In Africa Is done by women. How many of these women are adequately pre* 
imred for such monumental resiwrnslbllrtles? 

on top of this work load, are they also equipped to teach their children proper 
hygiene, nutrition, how to go to the post office, use the telephone? Several genera* 
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tlous of American wodftm attended women's cUeges where they were taught 
home economies. They attended classes on how to plan meals, take care of the 
baby, manage the household finances, etc. Today this concept seems hopelessly 
simplemliided aud ou^of-date ; It was also a concept used successfully to hinder 
many women's professional aspirations outside of the home. But one must admit 
It produced some of the healthiest, best-educated families In the world as well 
Few other countries can claim the great middle class strata which Americans 
take for granted, und w&lch contributes so much to the stability of the democratic 
process In this country. Oue must credit the parents who provided their children 
with skills, who read to them at night, who paid for piatoo lessons, and on and cm, 
with creating the nation's educated populace. 

I would urge both private and public sector development agencies working in 
the Third World to encompass that conceptln their efforts. It is Important that 
women be Included In all other aspects of their nation's activities, and develop- 
ment projects which Increase income-producing activities for village women are 
to be supported, as are programs In business management and other professional 
arena* But let us not neglect the one role which cannot be duplicated by child 
care centers, increased Income, or any other factor— motherhood. I can't think 
of a better investment of U.S. development funds than in supporting the daily 
tasks which mothers face in raising the next generation, From them will come 
the future of the world. * 

(Linda Matthews Is a partner itr The Matthews Associates, and is on the board 
of director* of Afrltec, Inc. She was form* ly Administrative Director of the 
African Bibliographic Center, and was series editor for AMA : Women in African, 
ft American Worlds— An Outlook.) \ 



Caholfne Kamsat, In Oca Ovtn Wat, Washington, DO 

"CttATni AND WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT : A MEANS TO FINANCIAL lUEEOOM" 

introduction 

Crafts are a natural means for women In development. Millions of women work 
In crafts. Crafts build on easily learned skills, use low^cost indigenous materials, 
return Income, and, thus, are cash producing. 

ftir crafts to be considered seriously and so to have a better chance at funding, 
training and technical assistance, and, most of all, dependable markets, they 
should not he discussed m the traditional sense. An article, "Women and Hand* 
crafts: Myth and Heallty" (Seeds, Number 4, 1981). asserts that crafts are a 
means of content rating women In an area that Is labor" Intensive and exploita- 
tive, providing a meager Income for long hours of work. 

While these assumptions are grounded In reality, conditions can be improved 
only if governments and private* planning Institutions will include crafts as cen- 
tral not marginal, development strategies. They should be considered^ Integral 
part of national economic development programs. If vvntt development programs 
are viewed as expanding employment they can be upgraded as a significant part 
of an overall regional or country plan— as an economic development tool 

Problem* \ > 

In general, craft producers from developing countries and, to some <extent, 
from the "Third World" pr.rta of the United States are untrained in modern 
Hjanagement and business techniques, They are undercapitalised, cut off from 
market information, and operate under precarious, marginal, and insecure condi- 
tlotw. Because of tftla mR, they are at the mefty of the market and 'its Inter* 
medlarles. 

Lnckof capital— There is little or no Investment In women's programs. Often 
ipjiflinjrinHtitutlopB refuse to make loafts unless husbands consign notes. Id mahy 
Third World countries crafts cooperatives have to be registered In the husband'r 
name or tie part of a larger group owned by merf. Further, therctls little In the 
system whirr protects the woman entrepreneur, f . # 

Lark nf /Organizational Mrueture.— Too often, artisans work In Isolated 
pockets or very small groups, thus depriving themselves of an organisation that 
can pool resources and talents, buy collectively, and evolve enough clout to 
bargain and market effectively. Many merchants wishing to buy crafts find ex* 
plorlng a market so full of scattered efforts to be costly, 
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Lack of Managerial and BuMntm SMlk.— Generally, artisans need skills In , 
money management ; organisational •tractate* such as cooperatives, partner- 
ships, etc. ; decisionmaking ; bookkeeping, accwwtlng, and general r^rtkwp nK ; 
anTmund bnatoew practices which make tor reliability and hence marketability. 

Hiah Production Co»te.-Considerable mark-up Is .needed to* offset expense* of 
labor intensive handcrafted Items. It la the time Involved far nwrethan U)e 
overhead or materials that make It difficult to strike a balance between a fair 
Dries to the producers and reasonable to the market 1 _ . . 
™m M$an4Mwrimi*atUM In Craft /Yodnotto*-Tradittonally men make 
the more lucrative crafts such as Jewelry, metal 1 work, .tte nndjMaelwM 
WhUe women practice crafts associated with their Uvea-stltchery, weaving, 
macrame, and knitting. \ 

OmanMna.-Artlmna must determine If there are enough of them to Justify 
an organisation; figure out the need for training; try to determine if there are 
experts or groups In the area to provide training and technical assistance ; ir 
there Ib sufficient capital for start-up and operational expenses; If there Is a 
mdUty thateanbe Teased for a retail Outlet (and for storage) ; and If there Is an 
Indigenous person who can be trained to become a competent nianager. Other 
Issues which need attention; Inventory needed, an Idea of the "me needed to 
make the group self-sufficient; and what types of production equipment and 

f ^n"82yr<™tsMe' technical staff Is needed to train women to organise Into 

cooperatives, associations, or other types of production units/ 

be careful and thorough so that the women can be on their own when the experts 

^Whenever culturally possible men should be brought Into this process to discuss 
thefoWwZlE It ^Important to point out the Income Iterating skllta 

which women have and which ^tbey ^ «fi«V!i%^£^tmm8 
'crafts. The economic benefits should be stressed as an antidote to traditional 

at rS£«g.-iraft efforts need to be llnked'to existing InstltuUons and experts- 
law*and accounting firms, local guilds of and Individual designer* buslne^en, 

"^^^S^W^^r 1 ^ to increase toejr 

sixrsrow^^ 

^"toXSl with skilled artisans as Instructors can helpwomen buHd 
on their skills. Improve and develop their products, and learn what has real 
marke^t value TbJs training should be done so that the trainee can, In turn, train 

0t T e reinln(? and technical distance shoaM ensure high quality control, flexl- 
Wilt™ effluent production techniques, sound business management, and a view to 

™F^HW^4p.~™» will examine current crafts production, materials 
avaltable. and the followfn«xey factors: 

.How many women are available for training and production* 

* How much time can be spent on crafts production? 
Type and proficiency of skills. » 

,n, ^»ltaS elan -An* product should be test marketed locally. Initially this 

J X d£e m a pilot ST^Sh ml 

nr»Hltwr« set UP an exhibit, which will give some Indication, and h'snchnu t 
^♦n h2*ss«i fairs; and small outlets. Since local markets are near and present 
HX^nnJ^A ^SZ It Is easy to detemlne consumer preferences, the 
kind and degree of production needed, and the Importance of quality. 

It U ^Important towmember to start small and gradually build a sound 
structure. 
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Artisans should have help In learning about market? -local regional, na- 
tional, and especially, International. Their producta mrjt have a competitive 
edge—a distinctive feature which seta the craft arurt. There Is no point la 
producing items markedly almllar to thoae of other countries unleaa they are 
much better made or have a special, unique feature, A glut of one product will 
drive prices down. A competitive edge can mean not Just design but high quality, 
good service, and reliability. A craft group should establish standards that create 
buyer confidence and promote markets. 

The World Cfafta Council asserts that nothing happens unless export agents 
visit artisans qnd evaluate output. While thla Is not feasible In many cases It 
is also fraught/ with possibilities for exploitation. It Is and has been the role of 
voluntary ageilclea, particularly Alternative Marketing Organisations (AM Ob), 
to help group* improve communications between the markets and the producers. < 
The maligned fexport agents, when available, can provide helpful advice but should 
tie discouraged from making deals with the producers. Thus aa ideal mix would 
be those of the development and commercial world In a coordinated, mutually 
beneficial .'fttort 

Bvery group should wind up with a member who Is trained to assess market 
demands and trends so that outside expertise la not needed later on. 

Product development and quality control.— There must be a balance achieved 
between sufficient quantity and quality. Never should quality be sacrificed to 
quantity. Artisans should not enter markets which require enormous production, 
To insure quality crafts, It Is desirable to secure the help of a designer, an 
outside expert who can work with local artists In product adaptation. This can 
lie done without sacrificing folk art tradition. For example, East Indian silk 
scarves exported to the United States are dyed in subtle, not the traditional 
bright colors. „ 

Second, to Insure quality and sufficient production, some product adaptation 
will be /heeded to limit the long hours involved in production. For example, 
embroidery can be used to accent or border a bedspread since the costs of labor 
and materials of a bedspread embroidered In Its entirety is Impossible to price 
and can never provide a fair return to Its makers. Basket weavers, to cite an- 
other example, can use their weaving skills and indigenous designs In more 
easily, quickly made, highly marketable coasters, planters, placements, runners 
and the like. 

Training In new skills is another option. This, again, raises the qrtrMon of 
enabling women to make crafts traditionally made by men, 

PbMnrtnl nupport.— Sufficient capital la crucial to Insure the Initial develop* 
merit and the eventual success of a crafts enterprise. Government and volun- 
tary agencies can cb nnel assistance to organised groups. Officially registered 
organisations can receive and disburse loans on a flexible basis. Well organised, 
professionally run organisations have a better chance at funds than others. 

Organizational managerial, and buiinea ikitt*.— Key to the success of any 
group is a competent manager. She must be sufficiently skllted In business to 
plan and direct activities; hire and train employees; handle bookkeeping, cash 
How projections, and accounts; and, most important, be able to draw up a 
business plan with a carefully considered budget. * 

The budget Is basically a profit and loss statement to help plan sales, Inven- 
tory, and control expenses and profits for the year. Accurate cash records and 
procedures are essential, 

Although Initially these complex tasks will be done by fin outside expert a 
manager should be carefully trained to do this in the future. She will be the 
lynchpin of the business and Its success or failure. 

other Important considerations: purchasing and storing of new materials— 
warehousing; Inventory (units and price for each item); labeling; answering 
all letters and orders promptly ; packaging carefully ; securing a reliable shipper ; 
attaching the correct and appropriate export documents ; knowing about export 
licenses, terms, tariffs, and procedures. v 
. Coordination with other organisations who are experienced in these matters 
U a aotfd way of "bootlegging" technical assistance and, comparatively, costs\ 
tittle. x 

Oiitribution method* 

1. ketaitinp.— Belling directly means a higher profit margin. However, the 
toldltional overhead Involved ties up more money and moves fewer products. 
Wholesaling relieves producers of some of the work but each additional step 
between producers and customers outs Into their profits. 
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a. H'A^M^i. prepared for high volume, multiple production. Base cost* 
on current market price* and know these. Wholesalers purchase large quantities 
of merchandise at dlncounted prices. They store and sell material through gift 
and trade shows, to outlets ranging .from chulns to Independent department 
stores to all other forms of retail outlets. Often wholesalers have mall order 
catalogs which producers can try to get In. 

b. Manufacturer** Repreacntalivet.— These "reps" are agents for clients with 
similar hut iioii-eoropetlng lines. The producers are still responsible for shipping, 
billing, and collecting. The profit margin Is hlg^ r with a wholesaler but the 
selling risk Is less with a manufacturer's rep 

c. Commission mrrcaanl.—Thls can be a stnro or an Individual who sells goods 
on consignment for a commission. It Is Impritnnt to And the most appropriate 
store and make sure that provision Is made for good dlsiday and propiotloii 
which gives good eiposure In the market. The disadvantage™ that this process 
ties up money and often the goods are returned,often the worse for wear. 

The market* 

The World Crafts Council estimates that there are oyer 000 Importers of. 
foreign crafts In the I'nlted States alone. These Include large chain stores In 
addition to 35,000 retailers, often supplied by the Importer. 75-SO percent of 
craft sales In the United States are by Individual retail shops, 20-25 percent 
by chain nnd department stores. _ '' . . . 

Obviously VM. Brms can market far more crafts than they can obtain but are 
constrained by the enormous effort Involved In collecting them from Third World 
countries, because finite often the crafts production Is In remote, scattered areas 
and there Is no central distribution point which should be located, Ideally, near 
capital cities and/or ports. A well organised marketing effort will develop 
centrally hs-ated warehouses and distribution points. Iu helping the buyers, 
artisans Increase their own markets and sales. 

Kxport markets require high, steady, and Informed production by crafts makers 
conversant with trends and eiport requirements and terminology. The more in- 
formed the producers are, the leas the likelihood of exploitation. 

In selecting markets, producers should realise that commercial markets will 
want to Import In large volumes. Most have comprehensive sales networks, main- 
tain wholesale showrooms In major cities, have sales representatives who coyer 
defined territories, show samples, and take orders from retailers. Most large 
retailers of tills type participate In all the gift and trade shoWB and have mall 

order catalogs. , . , • „ 

The main types of markets range widely as follows: 

. AUerm*HvemrktUn 9 orim»<*aHon» ( AMOsl.-These are and work wttfc 

vute voluntary organisations In exhibiting and selling crafts through their own 

outlets, resale stores, Irfusaars, Tupperwa re-type parties, and mall catalogs. 

Tbev sell both to proflt and non-profit groups. Known as "compassionate im- 

IKer? 5 they Recount for two pereent of craft sales. They take what products 

are available In small quantities. Their mark-up i Is lower ^<«M^"£ 

prises. Kxauiples: HKKftV (Church of the Brethren), 8BLPHHLP Crafts (the 

Mem ites). Have the Children, and Oxfam. . 

iWlors.-rThesc are Individuals wh\ have started Electing a Pfrtkuta' 
type of craft or crafts and folk art in W I '«h»P» »»«; m °u K* . * Li« 
Alexander (llrard. In New Mexico, whoseVdlect on of 12.000 folk art fibjects 
from all over the world, comprises the OlrM Wing at the Museum of Inter- 
national Folk Art In Santa Ke. Collectors like one of a kind, unadapted, au- 
thentic pieces and are willing to paV foi good Value. They are seasoned and 
astute buyers who m direct to the source. \ „„i« M if. *, fh« 

Anthni^gmJr'n*** t*°l ,Ie **• usually attached to a university io tw 
craft may end up Inthe Anthology Department olNi university. Like £«««off. 
««U t ro l s,bS?ts , pur < hase from a group tW have studfcd. •.JfSUZSSSSk 
but savvy buyers and can mark up a great dea since their lerturea and legends 
surrounding the objects they purchase automatically rafte^the value In the eye 

0 ^lf , tt^csI! , sa«P« sad ysIlcflcs.-These are excellent theyfttrnteh a select 
«mK^ 

"«S!S: SKS^fJ! K-Tbese will want a variety of Items and^ljy 
a higher volume than muBeum ahopa. But there are w many that it la wuttt to 
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describe their demand* In any uniform way. Specialty and ethnic shops are good 
het*. Ktauiple* ■: Primitive Artl*an. Crafts Caravan, Folklorlca, and Ramona Bn* 
terprlses < in the Washington anm). ^ ^ w 

Amerimn floe trig of Interior tmignvr* (ARID). — This baa a publication that 
features a "New 1'roducta" column. However, thla will create a large demand. 
AHU> has state offices and newsletters for which articles can be written. They 
at** have Information on the design centers In each state. These contain many 
HhowrooniH full of ware*. The Interior designers go to these regularly. Hence they 
an* ii gnul place t<> exhibit crafts. This may require high production capacity but. 
alHo. sometimes only one or two designers pick upon an Item. 

American Inntitute of Architect*.— This Is a forum for all sorts of Informa- 
tion and cveatH of Injerest to architects. Architectural commiwdons have roa- 
hired crafts -usually large, structural, one of a kind objects that enhance the 
buildings the architect* denlgii. These ^ean vary from a atone obelisk to a huge 
utraw basket to an embroidered wall hanging. 

Corporate office* and public buildings (&<***«. etc.).— Corporate offices and 
public buildings like to accent their Interiors with fine art but. Increasingly with 
crufts. The Art In Public Places Program Is a variation on this whereby a state 
or county government Is given one percent to purchase and display it In a very 
public place. TLene do not demand high production and are eiceilent markets 
ainee they pay well. The competition is Incredible, however. 

craft ftiira.-4'raft fairs abouud and It Is Important to know the good ones. 
They are usually Juried, require several slides of each object, have official appll* 
cation* nod require nix months of lead time. Most are for U.S. crafts and thus 
thiH Is more tiertliient to Women In Development In this country. However, there 
arc International craft conferences and exhibits— notably those meetings of the 
Wo-ld Crafts Council, the Organisation of American States, and other Interna- 
tional liodle* where crafts of many lands are eihlblted and sold. In the U.8. 
American Craft Knterprlse Inc.. the marketing arm of the American Crafts 
Council, pntH on the five moat high duality fairs. Listings of fairs cau be obtained 
from crafta Report. Amerimti Craft. QmWty Oraft Market, and other pttbllea* 
Hon* ll*ted In the appendices. . • a 

(lift nnirfrndr Hkow*.-~ These are put on twice a year, usually In Jannary and 
July They are designed for wholesalers to exhibit their products. Retailers buy 
from the wholesalers. Rarely more than 25 percent of the merchandise aw crafts, 
many of theae from Third World countries. Olft shows are listed In Olft and 
Indurative Accessories, Ulftware Business, aud Home Furrtishings Dally. These 
ahows occur In major cities across the country. One of the biggwt is the Califor- 
nia Olft Hhow. sponsored by Trade Shows Ltd., 905 Mission Street, Bouth PWJ* 
denu. California IH03O. 714-682-3661. Another Is the New York Gift Show, Spon* 
sored by Little Brothers Management. 261 Madison Avetitie.New York, New York 
10016. (Don Little). Yet another group, Industry Productions of 

America, known as BcekmanX 10W2 Ashton Avenue. Los Angeles, California 
M024. 2UH)47fc-7oftr> *racy lleckman). puts on trade shows with a high per- 
centage of space dev<ned to crafts. Finally, there are permanent giftware shows 
where Jobbers, deals, distributors, and wholesalers have a y^r round market. 
There Ih the Merchandise Mart In Chicago and ones in New York City at 41 MadI* 
mm Avenue anil 22ft Fifth Avenue. , t A s . a—*-a 

Departme nt store*. I)epartment stores require high production, often demand 
discounts, and pay late. Few show crafts on a continuing basis but rather feature 
them in large promotions focusing on one country, region, or population* At 
ever? store there Is an Individual whose main Job is to find unusual Ideas, which 
(onlil mean unusual crafts, and ride herd on the promotes. Kiamplw 
Moomlngibile* "O Kentucky!- and Nonlstrom** "Salute to Thailand" eihlblts. 

The rriiftn in these promotions come In packages— a range of types of a given 
country or reglon -and are carried until they run out. Many stores have done 
promotions and some, such as Oarftnckel's In Washington, carried popular patch- 
work Item* for over a vear. The crafts cooperative making these products was 
MonhiMtlcnted Hnd priced their product* high since they were ail handmade. Con* 
Meiiiieiitlv they could meet the demand -and made sure of this before they ever 
entered (tarHncket's, Department stores want details on past track records, In. 
miraiice packsglng. shipping. priMluctlon capacity and production schedules, pric- 
ing schedules, and evidence and assurance of high quality and consistent. reliable 
priMluctlon, Department store contacts are listed In a special Issue of Quality 

1 ™$n£?SSi as J. C I'entiey, require even higher production capacity. Penney 
often features ethnic crafts and do promotions frequently. For more information 
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their agents should be contacted : Joan i.nd Reman fy*. Brlarcl MJ*J Stolos, 886 
Booth Roekneld Drive. Wilmington, Delaware 198t0, 802-782-2900. 

itapW o^cea-Beslde department store Iniyem, there are resident buyera or 
market reprenentatlveB w ho work from centrally located N" 0 ^* 1 " JFJL 
York or California, covering the market for the store* which they "ft**"™ 8 " 
major function Is to keep on top of sales trends, keep to tow* wito regular re- 
sooreee. and discover new sources of onnsnal Items which they ftdtbemany 
stores they represent^could sell weU. Laying omcea are for (1) Independently 
owned storesWhlchJfave branches In the suburbs and other eltlea, (5) itores 
which are part of a much larger company which Includes other department store 
chains. and (8) private businesses that act as consultants for stores which con- 
tract to use their services. These offices maintain large staffs of either buyers or 
market representatives. The buyers place the orders. The nwrkrt reps ^,^1 
ports to buyers across the country when they think an Item will sell. By sending 
one presentation of a craft artisans can contact hundreds of department stores. 
This means enormously high production capacity. . 

MM order eolowps.-These are costly to compile and print and they require a 
lane production capacity to nil orders. Many craft groups have piggybacked 
onto established catalogs such as the Itorchow Catalog. But one picture of one 
Item must be backed up with a lot of stock, 

ConrluHon . , 

Crafts can be Ideal as an economic development activity. They provide a point 
of entry for women Into the economy, building on their existing skills, crafts, 
properly managed, can yield a high return on income and Increase a country a or 
a region's output of processed goods that return hard currency. Since crafts are 
often a,supplement to agriculture In rural areas toeycan comprise an employment 
strategy, helping the un and the underemployed. Properly run, along some lines 
suggested in this paper, crafts enterprices can be small Mna^ rtkh ■£ 
contribute to the status of women as professionals and significant Income pro- 

d °To r wcapltulate: crafts must be part of an eOTnomic dev ^P^ ^V W fj??r 
need to organise themselves Into groups and, hopefully, lnthls community devel- 
opment process, crnvince the men that they can help the f^ n »W andthe^trade- 
offs for practicing "male" crafts will mean Income generation ^ to annuity. 
A fairly Inexpensive feasibility study can pave the,way In drterndnlng resources 
and markets. A market plan must be done to Insure return on Invested time, labor, 
nwtormlTatKl overhead-the Ingredients for wholesale pricing. Product develop- 
ment and quality control will help generate flexlbllltv and ^tacen«rfri tor 
cont nulng demand. Financial support must be secured, again more Hkely If 
crafts are presented as a central part of the economy. Training In organisational, 
managerial, and business skills and In marketing will enable a group to be inde- 
pendent, not relying on a succession of outside experts. 

^Womer "who aw > well trained, Involved In to decision making process, and 
savvy about business and marketing^ especially, can. In effect, be women i la i devel- 
opmenf of their economic destiny. The more knowledgeable and Independent to 
group, the less exploited It will be, the more remunerative efforts will b^and 
crafts can be recognised not as a traditional Prison but as a creative, effective 
springboard out of poverty, 

At an R. Hvnvt, PaasioBNT, Pabtnksb or tub Amejuoas. Washimotok, DO 

Tiie Partners of the Americas want to commend Benatoi Pewy «n^.he Com- 
mlttee on Foreign Relations for holding this hearing which offers those wh *re 
committed to responsible development. In the Americas an ^^'"S 
concerns and hopes for the future role of women In he J**™^™**^! 
Thin hearing also provides a forum to hear what our colleague practitioners i have 
learned in this Important past decade and where they think there Is work left 

'"certain directions will promote further the full Iw^W^^WA^?.^ 
development process. We want to share four of the«e with the Foreign Relations 

(,, riererJrm:i^ and creativity InAmerlcsns eager to be directed 
Into « rk that »>enents women In our neighboring Americas. Top notch profes- 
siVmaTs in sSS extension 'services, tend grant collies, U.S. development agencies 

♦ 
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Huoh as TVA. community educators and health professionals* have skills and 
know-how appropriate to respond to tin* needs Identified by corresponding pro* 
fesslouals In the lew developed countries south of us In our hemisphere. The 
strongest possible efforts should be made to engage them In technical assistance 
professionally and as volunteers. > AM * 

2 Women need skills to earn income to ftgy food sad skills to produce it sad 
conserve it as well— The needs expressed and most eagerly responded to In 
Latlu American and the Caribbean are for help In food production and preserva - 
tlou and In earning Income. The depressing reality of decreasing agricultural 
production of foods for local consumption and for the poor Is well known to all 
person* Involved In development. That women are Increasingly responsible for the 
supports of their families as men migrate In search of Jobs and as traditional cus- 
toms break-down under pressure from poverty, migration and urbanisation is also 
well known. Food produced In modern technically advanced agricultural develop* 
roent projects is not available to these women who lack the necessary purchasing 
power to supply their need In the market place. . 

l)evelopltig food security or self-sufficiency for women who have the sole re- 
sponsibility for their families la not enough by Itself. In the coming decade, the 
challenge will be to assure adequate food supplies at reasonable costs for the 
world s population. To meet this challenge, development assistance must be 
directed to giving technical assistance to small and family food producers in 
addition to large commercial producers. Women are the management core of 
family farms. Assistance In production education combined with nutrition educa- 
tion can contribute to reliable and effectively used food supplies where they are 
needed and to narrowing the '<ap between future expected supplies and projected 
needs. 

Integrating women Into the development process was the focus in the past 
decade. Now the focus must be on Improving women's productive and man* 
agement capabilities to better serve the needs of their communities, not isolat- 
ing them as beneficiaries or agents but truly Integrating efforts to that end Into 
the larger programs. * » . AU / 

i. Men must be encouraged to icork as "women in development" praetition* 
erj.—It Is a technical skill and field of development In which men as weU as 
women can make a contribution. ESven as women's voices need to be heard where 
decisions are made, so too must men be heard and seen when titt project work 
Is done. mm m m „ A4 

In Partners of the Americas, citizen volunteers In the United states, Latin 
America and the Caribbean are working together to develop projects that bene- 
fit low-income and limited resource women. This work has been greatly aided 
by a grant from the Office of Women In Development of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, and Is multiplied many times over by the con* 
trlbutlons of skilled volunteers In time and materials donated. The program 
allows us to Integrate women professionals Into all Partners 1 activities as vol- 
unteer technicians working with counterparts in the partnerships. We conduct 
workshops that train volunteers In skills required for project development sup* 
port exchanges that bring their projects to reality, provide special training and 
award seed grants. ^ 

In response to need for assistance In food production and nutrition informa- 
tion, partnerships are developing projects In Intensive vegetable gardening, ap- 
propriate food preservation technology, nutrition education tied to local food 
production, cooperative marketing, ecologically responsible agriculture, marl- 
culture, rural extension education and manufacturing production groups. 

A few examples In brief are : . « 

The Centra! New York/Trlnldad Tobago Partners, to help young mothers be- 
come more self-sufficient. Is teaching women in Syracuse and Trinidad how to 
raise their own vegetables. They are also learning to silk screen scarfs with 
Trinidad designs to sell to generate Income. 

In Mines Oerala, Brasll, a community "canteen" was built and equipped with 
the help of Mlnas Oersls/flolorado Partners. It markets manioc, trains mem- 
bers In cheese making and provides schools with lunches. 

I'srtners In the fnlveralty of Panama and the University of Delawaw collab- 
orated on a wide range of food related projects; mariculture of bl*balvea in 
which shore-based community women will have a production role; osmotlc-soiar 
dehydration of tropical fruits In family-sized technologies; agricultural exten- 
sion for small farm families; chicken raising; and beekeeping. 
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The Yucatan. Me*lco/Iowa Partner* develop project* to provide food and in- 
coming producing opportunities In one at Hlnanche, women weave hammock* to 
nell and produce fruit* and vegetable* for family use. 

Id the ialaud of 8t. Vincent,' 227 women have learned how to grow, select and 
prepare nutritious foods through a nutrition education program sponsored by the 
Long Island, New York/St Vincent partnership. . 

These few examples are given to illustrate the work Partners have done to 
help women meet their family obligations. They demonstrate the importance that 
Partner* of the Americas *ees In the role women play in food and agriculture. 

Partners of the America* Is a private voluutary technical assistance organiza- 
tion Unking citizens of 43 U.H. State* and tho*e of 27 Latin American and Carib- , 
bean countries In partner*hlp. Each of the M partnerships I* made up of profes- 
sionals in a wide range of discipline*, community leader* and other international 
minded citizen* who volunteer their time and skills to carry out practical projects 
In such areas as agriculture and rural development, community education, reha- 
bilitation and npeclal education, small business development, the arts and culture, 
health, disaster preparedness and women In development. 

In Partner*, people can be identified and linked with counterparts of similar 
Intercuts, professional training and motivation to work together tqpvarda their 
mutual goal*. An objective for many of them i* to integrate wotnen of the Amer- 
icas into the development process. 



Hon. Lobbt MtuJtt Rtrpi% Diaeoroa, Peace Cobps, Washington, DC 

* 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, on behalf of the Volunteers and 
staff of the Peace Corp* I am honored at your request to submit a statement 
relative to your hearing on Women In Development— or the oft -referred to, Sena- 
tor Percy aipendment. . 

AUbough, Henator Percy, you have said, "the amendment was the outgrowth 
of Individual effort* of ho many people working to plucc the role of women in 
development on the International agenda . . the motivating force to make H 
happen, wa* you on that late night in the Senate In October 1W3. 

A* we now look back at more than a "decade of experience" since Congress 
piiMMed the amendment, the Peace Corp* I* proud of It* record, not only of being 
in the forefront of Government agencie* In it* work f vith Women in Develop- 
ment programs, but of being the first official U.S. agency to recognise the impor- 
tance of village based appropriate small «cale project*, and skill building a* the 
necessary base for developing a climate for change which is the key to economic 
and social development. 

The Peace Corp* has helped further our own development as a nation by 
enriching the lives of our own citizens through this person-to-person contact. 

PCACK COBPS COMMITMENT 

For over two decades the Peace Corps has l*een providing technical assistance 
and enabling skill* to villages and urban dwellers throughout the developing 
world. Mince 11)78 a *i*clal emphasis and commitment has been placed on the 
Women in I development <WiI>) goals. 

Technical consultation and training sessidn* have l>eeu held in 20 countries; 
a data base on WII> was created, four Peace Con** training manuals now in- 
clude WID Initiatives, and two WII) handbooks have been printed. The estab- 
lishment of Women in litevchpment Coordinators now working in most Pence 
Corps countries, ami the tra|nlu,% of staff and Volunteers has been a major Peace 
Corps goal. . , 

In addition, the Pea** Corps sponsored the flrnt White House symposium on 
.Women in Development issues. Peace Corps WII> program Is also an active 
member of the Cuited Decade Conferemv on Women Task Force. 

The role of women is the key to development in the Third World. The Integra- 
tion of Women In Development into all Peace Corim projects continues to he a 
vital atfiMH t of our efforts. 

THE CIIALLKKGK 

Worldwide. 00 i>ercent of all households are headed by women, in some parts 
of the world, including Africa, up #o To permit are headed by women. These 
household* are most likely to have the world's lowest Incomes, 
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Nearly two-thirds of the world's 1 billion Illiterate* ark women. Women make 
up fto percent of the world's population; do two-thirds of \all the labor, earn one- 
tenth of the world's lucouie and own less than 1 perceut\of the World's land, 

WHAT ABB WE DO1II0 

What in the Peace Corps doing to improve the standard W life for women and 
their families in the developing world and bring these women into significant 
roles of economic production? We are recognising the problems and challenges, 
diagnosing the causes and working to correct them, aud we are learning from 
our experiences. \ 

The Integration of village Women into the forestry projects in Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, Paraguay, and Ecuador has had a major impact o^ the program— the 
projects have become more productive. \ 

Similar success has been realised with Peace Corps fisheries programs. Iu 
the Third World, women arq the traditional preservers and\marketers of fish, 
when their role was Incorporated into the fisheries program^ mctiy more fish 
reached the markets. * \ 

Since the women of the developing world do so touch of the Agriculture work, 
we have found that by teaching them new agriculture techniques their families 
nutrition is Improving, in addition, so has the family's econoknlc situation be* 
cause the women market their excess crops and use the added income to Improve 
their family's living standard. * \ 

Peace Corps' WID program Volunteers are working with wotben all over the . 
developing world In projects designed to meet specific host Country needs- 
projects such as cottage industry knitting programs. carpet-weaving projects, 
goat raising and marketing, ginger-farming and welding programs. They are 
also Instructing women to prepare business budgets and loan applications. 

As Mrs. Chandnl Joshi. Chief of the Women's Development section in Nepal 
says, "It Is imperative that women be brought into the planning $nd tmplemen* 
tatlon of village projects because of their numbers, because they raise the next 
generation, and hecause they turn their earnings around and sink it back into 
raising the standard of living for the whole family." Mrs. Joshi, is in the Min- 
istry of Panchayat, a village level government In Nepal. She oversees women 
Volunteers In eleven scattered sites, 

Peace Corps Volunteers under the direction of Women in Development coordi- 
nators are working together around the developing world to not only meet hu- 
ms n basic needs, but to initiate programs, requested by host country govern* 
menta. with goals structured toward surviving today's problems, and helping 
people In Third World nations to become self-sustaining In the future— helping 
women to integrate into the national economics of the developing countries. 

\ 

WtP TSAINIffO \ 

The WID program Is an integral and integrated part of all Peace ijorpe pro- 
gramming, and staff and Volunteer training. \ 

The Peace Corps is emphasising training of Vofunteers and WID coordina- 
tors. We are Increasing women's access to. technology and skills training, and 
focusing on the needs of the world's most vulnerable poor. 

The Peace Corps is ever cognisant of the need to change and improve Volun- 
teer training programs to fully prepare Volunteers to meet the needs of women in 
developing nations. 

WID is not for and by women only, it is not the exploitation of the western 
feminist. WID Is not exclusive. In Peace Corps a specific focus on the Integra* 
tl<m into development process does not negate the same for all members* of all 
ages, within a community. * . - . 

Basic to the Peace Corps' efforts in the developing world are our wonderful 
Peace Corps Volunteers. The women Volunteers serve as role models that help 
village women see alternate methods to the "old ways" of production. It is the 
JVhcc Corps Volunteers who are the driving force behind Peace Corps. Peace 
Corps* goal is to involve women as serious partners in development. In training 
programs and through WID country coordinators, Peace Corps Volunteers are 
urged to ask. listen and involve Third World women In the consultation prdcess. 
Third World women are the best authorities about their problems and nee^s. 
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BENEFITS rOB PEACE 00BP8 VOLUNTEERS 

These Volunteers live In, by American standards, dlmcult living conditions, 

• they have high levels of responsibility. The language and cultural «^P««* 
that Volunteers go through help prepare them, to be co .rlbutlng members of 

%7 Volunteers, Including women, are provided language trali^cwssjraiture 
adaptation, technical training and/or orientation. They sre e^oaed to concepte 
providing skills in community assessment, leadership, group dynamics and mo- 

"won^te^P^Corps Volunteers hold respond hie ^position. In govern- 
ment, private Industry and In our nation's educational Inatltutlona. 

THE TOTAL BEHEFIT 

Through the Peace Corps' WID program and PwJ*^ 0 .^ 
ins world are beginning to work to Improve their family's living conditions, to 
BSt^unVr?poVerty. disease, lUlteracf and despalr-they are beginning to in- 
temte Into village level and national economic development. • 
Tomen PewToorps Volunteers are learning skills, and an even mow valuable 
experience which they bring back to America to share with our clt wns-as Pwefc 
Zi Znn stated so widely. "In helping others develop, we help ourselves." 
^^t^^^a^TuA World nations to ?evelop~lt Is helping 
Amer cans to deVelop-but most Importantly, In the developing world. WID Is 
^direct a vwue to the chlldren-our world's next generation-^ur world's hope 
for peace. _ 

Helen Btsow. Coordinator, International Programs, American Home 
Economics Association, Washinoton, DC 

important role or HOME economics in women in development 
The American Home Kconomlcs Association (AHBA) appreciates the oppor- 
tunlS to submi" this statement regarding future emphasis with efforts of serving 

W W&SkSE!Gi history of participation in' International activities »Don 
««« ih* A^tatlon's formal establishment 75 years ago, an International pro- 
gram waalSSVed. which Tas continued and expanded during the years. A major 
Sort has" been liScholarshlp pn>gram which has provided ^ 
Ins to over 275 students from 66 countries. Among Its other ,nt ^™ a "^2^*™*J" 8 
Sri tho^ channeled through the International Federa|tton 'or .Home ] ^omlcs, 
™ organisation with members In f» countries and programs In literacy, Income 

Ei^be^K'oeen aSf^^ 

rXft^ttttai^^ International Farm 

• Y SaSfaid many other agencies. ^^JgS^SSSUiSi 
grassroots level with women and families, at the level "to***™*™™*} !£™ 
trained, and at the governmental level where programs for development were 

' ^Manv'of the earlv technical assistance programs of AID and Jlta P^f*""' 
nsS""eH Is well as International organisations such as PAO recognised the needs 
^ rS'.vou^n and Included home economists on ^e^ontmmMA^M Iver- 
,»»1Z Vhm immherN of home economists stationed In Asia, Africa ana 
Amprta wJchTs fwak of over 100 In the early 1960s but as extension 
\w n JSS$S wele c?t, thKnmber decreased. The results of those eariy efforts 
type pnwrBinii wf"'»^ M amnle In 15 of the English speaking countries 
^itSS^ JS^iSSl^in extension and/or community develop- 
S^J^.?MlTomen ItVright African conntrles degree or Jt-year programs 
hi nilerslS ^ facult'es »f ugrlctilture continue to grow and expand. 
iSTllvUSS ^^mTi!r;.Vthe training for the leaders of the programs 

*tB?8 Srt^thTwomen In Development Amendment" partof the 
rSS AlSaSe Aet'have brouaht results. Zt^S^l^tot^n^XSi 
Increased awareness of women s roles and contributions as a part of any society , 
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secondly there In a new consideration of women's needs In planning and Imple- 
menting foreign assistance programs. In the United States a great deal has hap* 
pened. Uroups have been organised to examine progress, programs held to in* 
street, and research Is being conducted. On university campuses, groups have 
focused attention on the needs of LDC women. Conferences such as the AWID 
conference In October 1Q83 also helped to clarify objectives, to examine progress, 
and to plan for future actions. In connection with the national AWID Confer- 
ence In October 1083, the AHEA International Section sponsored a pre-confereuce 
semluar on Home Economics and Women in Development for over 80 home econ- 
omists from all over the United States. 

The Women In Development Office of the Agency for International Develop* 
ment has provided needed leadership, assistance and guidance during this period 
and the U.N. Voluntary Fund for Women In Development has encouraged and 
assisted through Its funding of many pllbfpfojects. These projects provide needed 
training for wjotnen In developing countries so that they are better able to pro- 
vide for their families. 

An example of this assistance Is that given to the International Federation for 
Home Economics for a project on Income Generation for Rural Women of Latin 
America. A small grant from the Voluntary Fund made It possible to provide two 
weeks of training for home economics supervisors of rural extension programs 
from 12 Latin America countries. At the end of the workshop the supervisors 
were ready to conduct In-country training for fleldworkefto, who will in turn be 
better able to-, teach rural women. A new training manual was tested In the work* 
shop and aft*r revision will be available for workshop participants to use in 
training flehl staff within the countries. The potential of this training Is for 
reaching around 700 home economics fleldworkers and through them helping at 
least 100,000 rural women with Income generating problems In Latin America. 

While much has been done In the past 10 years, there remains still much aiore 
to be done. Rural women In many parts of Africa stiU do a great deal of the 
physically hard agricultural work (as high as 00 percent In some countries). 
They still carry the water for family use, collect the Are wood, care for the family, 
struggle with the problems of too little food for too many mouths, cope with 
continual Illness, and too many pregnancies. Still they have little voice in com- 
munity decisions and little opportunity for education or self Improvement As 
village families crowd Into the cities, rural women must continue this coping 
with old problems, now In a new and more hostile environment. 

Rural women need assistance. They need assistance in terms of their needs as 
the women see them, not necessarily as outsiders see them. It Is Important to 
recognise that rural women play many roles and these roles often are inter- 
twined. <>n the one hand the rural woman has a family and a home to look 
after— feed, clothe and care for, and on the other fcand she Is a farmer, or a 
merchant In the market or maker of some small cottage Industry product. The 
demands on her are great, and difficult decisions between meeting needs of family 
and activities related to providing food or money to satisfy these needs often 
physically and emotionally exhausting* 

The program needs of rural women are two-fold. They need opportunities to 
participate as full partners In all programs related to their Interests and respon- 
sibilities. For example the community and its facilities are of great concern to 
any rural woman because of her children and therefore she should have an active 
role in making decisions about It. At the same time, because she has for so long 
been forgotten and left behind, she needs opportunities to "catch up/ 1 She also 
needs access to education which will provide her with skills and knowledge 
needed for the particular Jobs she performs. For example, in agricultural pro- 
• auction she needs a broad understanding of agricultural development and op- 
portunity to participate In decisions related to production. At the same time she t 
will want to learn first hand any new information on how to Improve the tasks 
for which she has traditionally carried responsibility. Thus ways must be found 
to help her become a part of the decisionmaking and at the same time give her 
the* assistance she needs with dally problems, always remembering that these 
problems are multiple and Interdependent. ■ 

Title XII Famine Prevention and Freedom from Hunger— pf the Foreign 
Assistance Act recognise* the Importance of universities, particularly the research 
and Extension arms of the Land Orant Institutions, in furthering development 
Increase food production which will eliminate hunger in Third World Countries* 
The lUPAD Board continually stresses the need to strengthen both research and\ 
extension if the race between population and food production Is to be won and the j 
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quality of living for families improved. This in to urge greater research emphasis 
on the family** um* of fowl, women** Involvement In food production and lt» 
storage. Also to urge the tunny efforts to Improve the extension delivery systems 
Include tlie female extension worker* already nerving rural women, and to recog- 
nise the special needs of women fanner* and cultural patterns In many countries 
which require that women gather with women and not men. The home economic* 
extension worker U an essential link to the woman farmer for she la accepted 
by the rural women and at the name time, as a staff member of the Ministry of 
Agriculture has direct aei*sa to new finding of agricultural research, Through 
the linking of a l\K. university with a university In LDCs and extension service 
with extension service under the Title XII program, there la great potential for 
improving the status of both professional women and rural women. 

Home Kcofcmdsts In Uie United States and in many of the developing coun- 
tries serving in agricultural universities and the agricultural extension services 
have experience and knowledge applicable to the agricultural development tasks. „ 
If the programs are to adequately focus on the needs of rural women and help 
to bring them Into the mainstream It is Important to make use of these ^sources, 
both In the I *nlted Htates ami developing countries. 

in planning future programs It Is vital to continue assistance to the ynlvcfr- 
sltles In developing countries where the future leaders are being trained and 
where research related to needs of rural women and their families caiubft con- 
ducted. Likewise, It Is Important to consider the thousands* of rural home econo- 
mists who are employed by ministries of agriculture, rural deve!opment, and 
community development and who regularly meet with rural women and ire 
nwepted b> the rural women, to dud ways of strengthening this link. The ac- 
ceptance of these rural home economists by their agricultural colleagues makes 
them a nnturnl and logical channel for upgrading the agricultural expertise of 
rural womeu. Many development groups unfortunately do not recognize the \ 
strengths of the rnrai flelilworker* aud, seeing only their weakness, seek to estab- ■ 
INh new networks to reach rural women. This duplication wastes resources 
already In place. In the end It may result In a new program short-lived and 
dei*ndent on outsiders, one that collapses when outsiders depart, 

Womeu leaders of programs focused prlmarly on women such as university 
deans of home economics faculties, heads of national home economics programs 
for secondary schools, extension or community development need opportunities 
for refresher training. They-pieed to meet with peers from other countries to 
exchange Ideas and to share Jolrt training. Frequently conferences and training 
workshops are organised Mr mate national leaders but rarely for female leaders 
with similar resinmslhllitles. The continued enrichment of educational programs 
for students- In colleges ami high schools as well as uouformal extension programs 
i* dependent on equality of opportunity. While the opportunity to participate 
in in service traluihg programs with their male 'colleagues would lie Ideal, it 
rarely happens. WLPh limited opportunities for educational experiences outsfde a 
country, men are/usually the ones chosen. Therefore more training targeted to 
women Is needed/if women are not to fall far behind their male colleagues. 

K. T. York, Jr.. Chairman, Board roa International Food ano AoatctrMrtraAt 
Development, Washington, DC 

I commend Senator Percy and the committee members for focusing on future 
opportunities to bring women more fully Into the development process. 

Knacttnent of the Title jf II legislation brought Into being a formal |«rtnershlp 
through which the AgencyTor International Development (AID) could access the 
vital human resources available within the Title XII community to assist In Its 
development work abroad. _ , 

The Hoard for International Pood and Agricultural Development (BIFAD) 
has encouraged the full utilisation of Title XII women In AID/Title XII projects. 
I want to take this opportunity to briefly highlight BIKAD's substantial progress 
In this area and to Identify further Women In Development opportunities. 

In W1H and 1880, BIFAD collaborated in major training workshops to help 
Title XII women become familiar with AID project processes. Similar workshops 
were repeated on a campus aud regional l>asls using Title XII Strengthening 
Grant funds. These same funds sponsored Women In Development coordinators 
and Women in Development courses on campuses* The strengthening grants have 
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acted synergistlcally with funds provided by the AID Office In Development to 
regional university consortia specializing In Women In Development activities. 

Through BlFAD's computerised HegiMtry of Institutional Resources, Women 
in Development professional* and other women in technical areas relating to food, 



agriculture and 
the Board and 



nutrition can be easily Identified for project needs. Periodically, 
its Joint Committee on Agricultural Research and Development 
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eetlngs. and Bl FAD staff regularly track this topic. In 1960-1088 
mem tier worked with 19 universities on Women In Development 
vinited four of the International Agricultural Research Centers 
( IARCm* to explore ways In which Title XII universities could more fully pro- 
mote WID Issues in their ac tivities. 

In IWCi, BIFAD and the A1D/WID office sponsored a workshop on AID poli- 
cies aud prom ures. Over too Title XII women attended thlir workshop, held 
during the first Association for Women in Development (AWID) Conference, 
which I had the honor of addressing. * tl 

This year pit three regional Title XII Seminars had major sessions on Women 
In Development] focusing on an analytical framework for integrating women into 
project analyst which the A1D/WID Office had funded. 

In Febrdary B9X4, a HI FAD workshop to help prepare U.8. faculty for AID 
overseas assignments featured three training modules on Women in ♦development. 
These modules 1 were funded by BIFAD and developed by Title,, XII women 
around three aieas of the AID Policy Paper on Women in Development : agri- 
culture, energy and natural resource* and income opportunities. These slide/tape * 
modules will M available tor use on campuses and by AID missions. 

We Intend toi continue giving visibility to women In development In future 
agendas for B1KAD meetings, regional seminars and other workshops. 

In s|)ite of thi'He and other accomplishments, there are still additional means 
by which BIFAI> and the Title XII universities can help AID accomplish Its 
development goills and, In particular, those stated in the Women in Develop- 
ment Policy Pupfr. 

The Title Xl| Strengthening Grants have been a major vehicle for Increas- 
ing the capacity! of t\s. university men and women to address Women In De- 
velopment issues overseas. A major evaluation of these grants Is now underway 
and in carefully examining each university's progress in Women in Development. 
A scope of work {for a comprehensive overall review of the program Is also being 
devested. Accomplishments In WID will be a major element. As the strengthen- 
ing grants evolve Into their next stage. Memoranda of Understanding (MOUs), 
AlIVs policy on .Women in Development will remain a BIPAD concern. Mem- 
oranda of I Understanding, which focus, for example, on Africa or on small farms, 
are particularly Appropriate for WID elements. 

As administrative and program transitions to Memoranda of Understanding 
take place, we lire confident that Title XII and other agricultural offices on 
campus will recognise the Importance of keeping WID specialists fully In- 
volved and Informed. This will ensure that the WID expertise developed under 
the strengthening grants remains on tap for the more focused MOU program, 
but more Importantly, It will enhance university capability to Include relevant 
WID.aspect* in Title XII project design, Implementation and evaluation. In their 
resftfittsfH to AID'S requests for proposals ( BFPs), BIFAD encourages Title XII 
universities to continue to promote, where relevant, those priorities Identified 
in the WID Policy Paper. With this policy paper now in effect, future RFPs and 
Huhsequetit AID projects should more fully reflect the needs and contributions 
of women In developing nations. 

I will clone by offering support, on behalf of BIFAD, to the notion of more 
equitable and efficient development, through the full utilisation of all human 
resource* during this, the 10th anniversary of the Percy Amendment, and those 
years which lie ahead. 

o 
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